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Learning Music is hard- 
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PUT ON YOUR ARMS! 

I The German Iron Shoe 
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ful shoulders, brawny back 
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That big dick from Cosmos had opened plenty of branches for his 
agency but he’d never found a tougher town than Frisco to get going 
in. The slickers didn’t want him—neither did the cops. And he had 
a busted arm in a sling to boot. But even with one wing useless 
Cardigan had plenty of ice left to cool off the hot spot they had him on. 


HOT 
SPOT 

He ripped the bag front Cardigan’s hand. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Apples and Nuts 

T HE address was down at the fag 
end of Kearny Street, but Cardi¬ 
gan got out of the taxi half a block 
away. He tossed a half dollar in the air, 
slapped it neatly shut in his palm and then 
planked it into the driver’s palm. 


“Play penny ante with the change,” he 
said. 

The driver had a cold and said through 
his nose, “I nedder gabble. Gad afford to 
gabble.” 

The cab slewed off and Cardigan stood 
beneath the street light in the wet San 
Francisco fog. The fog blurred the light, 
moved sluggishly about it, like wet oily 
smoke, and all sounds, near and far away, 
11 
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had a resonant, beU-like clarity. The brim 
of Cardigan’s lop-eared hat stopped the 
downstream of light, leaving his face 
mostly in shadow. His left overcoat 
sleeve dangled; his left arm was in a sling 
beneath the coat. 

He could see the uniformed cop stand¬ 
ing hi front of the dun-colored brick 
house. The hall door was open ami suffi¬ 
cient Bght streamed from it to raise a 
glitter on the cop’s buttons whenever he 
turned about. There were some persons 
hanging around, and parked at the curb 
was a car Cardigan recognized as Ser¬ 
geant McGovern’s. 

Cardigan moved presently, bulking in 
the illuminated fog. The cop in front of 
the house turned. He was big as Cardi¬ 
gan, but fat, with a rubicund face, and 
the fog had beaded his black visor and 
new it glittered there. 

“O. K. if I go up?” Cardigan said. 

“Why should it be?” 

“Now we get to riddles, huh?” He lit 
a cigarette. “I’m Cardigan, copper. Do 
you read the papers?” 

“I like the funny pictures. . . . O. K., 
g’ on up.” 

THHE stairway was narrow and hugged 
the wall. The hall was cold, damp, 
and as Cardigan reached the top of the 
staircase he saw a door open and a uni¬ 
formed cop leaning in the doorway. There 
were voices beyond. The cop looked over 
his shoulder. 

“Hanh ?’’ he said. 

Cardigan shook his head. “I didn’t say 
anything. I want to see McGovern?” 

“Who wants to see McGovern ?” said a 
fog-horn voice within the room. 

The cop stepped aside. 

“Only little me,” said Cardigan, enter¬ 
ing, spitting smoke from his lips. He 
leaned against a radiator. “Thanks for 
every little thought, Mac. Once a boy 
scout, always a boy scout.” 


“What the hell are you doing out of 
the hospital ?” 

‘T didn’t like the food.” 

They looked at each other, talking with 
their eyes only. McGovern was a tall, 
lean man, tough-built, with grizzled hair, 
a bony granite-colored face, a jaw like 
the bow of a tugboat. He had a ferocious 
glare and used it an Cardigan for a full 
minute. Then he laughed like a fog-horn 
off-key and took a crack at his thigh. 
Cardigan grinned. 

He said, “Who’s the hoss on, Mac?” 

"Boy, you’re a one, Cardigan; you’re 
a one, all right I” He spun and jabbed a 
finger at Detective Htmerkopf. "Ain’t he 
a one now, August ? Ain’t he, now ?” 

Hunarkopf was sitting on a ohair, eat¬ 
ing an apple which he pared with a pen¬ 
knife. He was a rolypoly man and, 
munching a sliver of apple, he ohuckled 
silently, his fat body shaking, his fat head 
nodding. 

Cardigan said, “What’s the lay, Mac?” 

McGovern looked suddenly very inno¬ 
cent and spread his palms. “Do you see 
anything ?” 

“I see an old bedroom with a single bed, 
a bureau, a chair, a rag rug *n the floor, 
walls that haven’t been papered in years; 
an open Gladstone, a few clothes, some 
shoes, and two men disguised as detec¬ 
tives.” 

McGovern tightened his mouth. “Soon 
as you get on your feet you begin mak¬ 
ing cracks, huh?” 

Cardigan ignored this. He said, “What 
about Jagoe ?” 

McGovern shook his head. “Nothing. 
We been fanning the place for half an 
hour.” 

“What’s this?” Cardigan said, picking 
up a sheet of paper. 

“A letter,” McGovern rasped. “But it 
don’t mean a thing. No name signed.” 

It was a short note. 
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Dear Pete: I’ll be back in town on 
Wednesday. Am verey lonely for you. Will 
be at the same place and hope verey much 
you’ll come over Wednesday night. 

Always yours. 

“A jane,” mattered Cardigan. “Dated a 
month ago.” 

“And signed ‘Always Yours’,” said Mc¬ 
Govern irritably. "Ain’t feat a help?” 

“Even if it were signed,” Cardigan 
said, tossing the short of paper bade to 
the bed, "you'd crab.” 

“You just wear yourself down being 
friendly, don't you?” 

Cardigan kicked abstractedly at the 
open Gladstone. “You're a pretty Smart 
cop, Mac—except when you get up 
against real competition. HeH, I*m not 
sore. Not much. It was damned smart of 
yjwu, baby, to try to keep me in the hos¬ 
pital long enough for you to run around 
tfcwn with your nose to the ground. Only 
it didn’t work. The nurse fell for me. 
Besides, I can use five thousand bucks as 
well as you." 

TTUNERKOPF lowered his apple atid 
■ looked very hurt. “Look, Cardigan, 
we didn’t even think of the five grand 
reward.” 

“Of course we didn’t!” snapped Mc¬ 
Govern, looking very indignant. 

Cardigan chuckled deep m his throat. 
“Just thought of old alma mater, huh?” 
He chuckled again. “Dry-dean that ba- 
leney and pack it away. Listen, you two. 
I was guarding that bankroU. I was the 
guy walked down Market with Hamlin, 
who carried the satchel. We’ve just 
opened a branch agency here. I was get¬ 
ting it in shape. And right off the bat this 
happens. Hamlin’s killed and I'm plugged 
and now I'm getting the razz from the 
home office. Pete Jagoe pulled a fast one, 
fast even for me. He’s somewhere in this 
town lugging around thirty grand. As a 
matter of fact, Mac, I’m looking for no 


reward. I wouldn’t take it But I hate 
the razz . . . And then ypp finaygle 
around and try to talk that crowd into 
keeping me in the hospital. I pan stand 
a joke, Mac. I've pulled fart pnes on you. 
But lay off the baloney. Ypu slice it too 
thick to swallow. And stay from under 
my feet.” 

Hunerkopf looked very melancholy. 

But McGovern could take it. He 
jammed his hands on his hips and lifted 
up his jaw. “O. K., Cardigan. It was a 
fast one. I’ll stay from under your feet 
and you stay from under mine. Monkey 
around with my parade and you might 
get the other arm busted/’ 

Cardigan said, “With both aims busted, 
kid, I’d still have my head, which would 
still leave you in a jam.’* 

“Have an apple, Cardigan.” Hunerkopf 
said. 

“Nuts to you too.” 

“I don’t like nuts,” Hunerkopf said. 
“They always get stuck between my 
teeth.” 

McGoyem roared. “Hey, that’s a good 
one, August! That’s a pipl” 

Cardigan’s face got red. He swiveled 
and went to the door. He turned to say, 
“Now I remember why that laugh of 
yours is so familiar, Mac. When I was a 
kid, I used to breed jackasses.” 

“Whoops!" exploded Hunerkopf, shak¬ 
ing all over. “That there one was a rich 
one!” 

McGovern glared at him. Hunerkopf 
shut up and sat looking very guilty. 

Cardigan drummed his big ffigt down 
the stairway and swung out into the cold 
fog. 

CHAPTER TWO 

In a Sling 

T>AT SEAWARD was having a late 
snack in the Coffee Shop of the Hotel 
Galaty, in Powell Street, when Cardigan 
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pushed past the cashier’s desk and made 
his way among the glossy black tables. 
Pat laid down the corner of a sandwich 
and looked up round-eyed at him. Not 
bothering to remove his overcoat, he sat 
down, dropped his battered fedora to a 
spare chair and picked up the corner of 
the sandwich which Pat had laid down. 
He ate it, swallowed some water. 

“Well!” said Pat, her eyes still 
round. "The last I saw of you, chief, you 
were in a hospital bed.” 

A grinning waiter swooped down, 
bowed and spread a large menu before 
Cardigan. Cardigan brushed it aside. 
“Take it away.” 

“I beg pardon, sir—” 

“You needn’t. Just take it away.” 

The waiter took it away. 

Pat reached across the table, said anx¬ 
iously, “Oh, chief, what are you doing 
out in a night like this in your condition ? 
Your poor arm—” 

“To hell with my arm,” he muttered 
under his breath. “Those babies thought 
they were smart, keeping me in the hos¬ 
pital.” 

“Oh, but think, chief—” 

“That’s what I did in the hospital, 
chicken. I figured it all out. I was being 
kept there so our mutual friend and pal 
McGovern could get a running broad 
jump on me. I kicked that trick in the 
pants. McGovern’s all right. I kind of 
like him. He kind of likes me. But busi¬ 
ness is business and I”—he made a fist 
and pressed it quietly but firmly against 
the table—“have got to wash the razz- 
berry off my face. Jagoe’s in town. All 
the outbound arteries were blocked ten 
minutes after he killed Hamlin and 
wounded me in Market Street. I didn’t 
come to this burg to set up a dime mus¬ 
eum. I came here to set up a branch of 
the Cosmos Agency, and that was a swell 
recommendation to start on. I’m in a spot, 
Pat—a hot one. Nobody’s going to keep 


me in a hospital while Jagoe’s on the 
loose.” 

“You look bad, chief. The blood you 
lost. Think of it. You look terrible—no 
color—circles under your eyes—” 

“And I feel lousy. So what? So I 
should stay in bed and do crossword 
puzzles? Nix.” He pounded the table 
twice, quietly but firmly. “Nix, chicken.” 

He picked up a newspaper, spread it 
before him, ran his eyes Over the columns. 
He turned a page, looked at an ad, then 
frowned and turned back again, bent over 
the paper and peered hard. He drummed 
reflectively on the table. His eyes nar¬ 
rowed and his jaw hardeaed. 

“I’ll be right back,” he said, getting up. 
"I want to phone.” 

Leaving his hat, he strode out into the 
lobby. There was a drawn look on his 
big face; his complexion was bad. His- 
thick black hair was bunched haphazardly 
on his head; it curled round his ears and 
grew far down on his nape. He crushed 
into a telephone booth, filling it with his 
bulk, and called the number of the news¬ 
paper he held. When he was connected 
with the proper person, he said: 

“I want this put in the Personals col¬ 
umn, soon as you can get it in: ‘Baby— 
Meet me corner Grant and Pacific five 
p. m.’ And sign that ‘Hon.’ . . . Yeah. 
Charge it to the Cosmos Agency, per Car¬ 
digan. . . What edition will it make ? . . . 
Swell.” 

TTE HUNG up, stepped out into the 
lobby and used a pocket knife to cut 
a small rectangle from the newspaper. 
He returned to the Coffee Shop and found 
Pat finishing a cup of coffee. Sitting 
down, he said: “Tomorrow at about a 
quarter to four you go over to Grant and 
Pacific. Don’t plant yourself right on the 
comer, but hang around near enough so 
that you get a clean sweep of the place. 
Watch for a jane. See when she gets 
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there. Shell hang around a while and 
when her date doesfl’t show up she’ll 
probably leave. Follow Her. See where 
she goes. Get her located and then ring 
me. That dear?” 

"AI! except why the ho«us-pocuss?” 

He sKd the small rectangle of paper 
across the desk. “Read that over?” 

She head aloud: “ ‘©ear Hon—Verey 
important you shouldn’t see me—Baby.’ ” 

“See anything funny?” 

Pat squinted. “Nothing except a mis¬ 
spelled word.” 

“Very, huh?” 

“Yes; very. She must have stopped in 
and written it out and the paper forgot 
to spell it right.” 

“Maybe she spelled it right and the 
paper didn’t.” 

He nodded. “Maybe, Patsy. But I was 
just over at Jagoe’s ro*m. McGovern was 
fanning it. There was a note there, an 
old onfe, written by a dame to Jagoe. In 
that letter, the word ‘very* was mis¬ 
spelled. . . O. K. Wipe the coffee off 
yonr chin and let's go, sugar, I’d go on 
this tail myself but Pro afraid McGovern 
will pull some more practical jokes. He 
might put a guy out to watch my moves. 
You just got in yesterday and you’re not 
known by sight to McGovern.” 

As they walked from the Coffee Shop 
Into the broad corridor leading to the 
lobby, Cardigan put a hand on Pat’s arm. 
He said: 

"Fade, Pats. I see McGovern’s pal.” 

Pat ducked out of sight and Cardigan 
swung on. As he entered the lobby, 
Hunerkopf, turning, saw him and sig¬ 
naled, Cardigan went toward Hunerkopf. 
The fat detective was standing solidly 
back on his heels. He drew an apple from 
his pocket. 

“Have an apple,” he said. 

"No,” said Cardigan. 

“Have a banana?” Hunerkopf said, 
producing one. 


Cardigan shook lira he^jl. 

“Well, well,” Hunerkopf said. “I guess 
you don’t know what’s good for you. 
Fruit keeps me fit as a fiddle.” 

“And makes you look like a bassdrum 
with swollen glands. What's on your 
nrind?” 

“Oh, I ju9t thought I’d land of drop 
by. I hate like the Old Nick to see you 
and Mao all the time riding eafch other. 
Thought may.be I could patch things up 
so you and Mac—well, would kind of— 
you know—well, two heads is always bet¬ 
ter than on®.” 

“That depends, August, on whose 
shoulders the heads are. Did Mac send 
you around to say this?” 

Hunerkopf colored. He laughed. “Mac? 
Gee, no. If Mac thought I was—” 

Cardigan laughed outfight. “Great, 
August! Great! In fart, swell!" 

Hunerkopf gaped. “Huh?” 

"Take flat story out for a walk, cop¬ 
per. It needs exercise.” He turned on 
his heel and went long-legged across the 
lobby, into a waiting elevator. Pat had 
stepped mtp it a moment before. As it 
rose, Pat said; 

“Well ?” 

“Hunerkopf,” Cardigan Baid. 

“Please speak English.” 

“That’s a name, Pat, not a slogan. He's 
in his Second childhood. Likes to tell 
fairy stories.” 

TT WAS dear, cold, when Pat walked 
A up Grant Avenue next afternoon. She 
wore a three-quarter length lapin coat, 
lizard-skin oxfords and a small rimless 
hat that rode jauntily over one eye. Her 
bag matched her oxfords and contained 
a small-calibred Webley automatic. Chi¬ 
natown’s windows shone and Chinese 
youths, dapper, well-dressed, hurried. She 
was worried about Cardigan—worried 
about his wound, his general condition 
following the shooting. But there was no 
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talking with him when he was determined. 

Nearing Pacific, which, coming down 
from Van Ness, crosses Grant and 
plunges toward the Embarcadero, she 
slowed down and stopped at last in front 
of a shop window. She was a little early 
and saw no one waiting on the corner, 
though many persons were in transit, 
mostly Orientals. But in a little while she 
turned from the shop window and saw a 
girl standing on the corner. 

The girl was tall, rather well-dressed in 
dark clothes, a dark narrow-brimmed hat. 
Pat could see that she was anxious; the 
girl kept looking constantly about, shift¬ 
ing from foot to foot. Later, she began 
referring frequently to her wrist watch. 
Pat looked at her own and saw that it 
was half past four. Soon it was a quarter 
to five and then it was five. The girl 
waited until five-thirty and then started 
off in the dusk. Pat followed. 

A few blocks farther on the girl 
boarded a taxi and Pat climbed into one 
a moment later and gave instructions to 
the driver. The girl alighted at the bot¬ 
tom of Filbert Street and Pat went on 
for half a block. She got out, paid hur¬ 
riedly and walked back. When she 
reached the comer she could see the girl 
climbing Filbert. Two men had suddenly 
appeared on the corner also, and Pat, re¬ 
membering that Cardigan had said Mc¬ 
Govern might shoot out someone to 
shadow him, wondered if by change her 
connection with Cardigan had become 
known. But she did not hesitate. She 
walked up the precipitous street, keeping 
the girl easily in sight. Near the top, the 
girl turned into a small house. As Pat 
came abreast of the house, she saw a light 
spring to life on the street floor, caught 
a glimpse of the girl pulling down a shade. 
Pat did not stop but continued on her 
way up. Looking about, she saw the two 
men standing diagonally across the way 
from the house the girl had entered. They 


did not go in, however. They entered, 
she saw, a building across the street. 

Pat went over the hump of Telegraph 
Hill. She clirabed a wooden stairway, 
then went along a wooden walk built on 
stilts; from hare she began a long de¬ 
scent by way of old wooden stairways, 
switchback walks. San Francisco Bay lay 
spread before her, darkening now, and 
with tiny lights beginning to wink; 
Reaching the bottom of the hill, she 
walked to the Embarcadero, walked on 
for a while until a cab came along. She 
took it and stopped at the first telephone 
pay station. She called Cardigan. 

A CAB pulled up in front of the drug 
store outside which Pat stood and 
Cardigan stepped Out and beckoned with 
his chin. She walked across the sidewalk 
and he handed her into the cab, followed 
and slammed the door shut. 

“What’s she look like?” he said. 

“Tall, good-looking. She wears very 
smart clothes. She wears the kind of a 
hat I’ve been thinking of buying and—” 

“How long did she wait on the cor¬ 
ner?” 

Pat told him. 

The cab was speeding along the Em¬ 
barcadero. 

Pat said, “I may be overly suspicious, 
but two men cropped up on the corner of 
Filbert—out of the blue, so to speak—and 
when I reached the top of the hill they 
were standing looking at the house the 
woman entered.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then they went in a place across the 
street. I thought they might be detec¬ 
tives.” 

“They might. . . Stop here, driver.” 

They got out, crossed the wide street 
and went on toward the base of the hill. 
Pat started up the wooden stairway first 
and Cardigan followed, his empty left 
sleeve dangling. 
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“Boy,” he said, “I remember this 
neighborhood!” 

“You ought. A college football team 
tossed you down this hill.” 

“Well,” he said, “it took a team, any¬ 
how.” 

She sighed. “You’ll never learn, chief. 
You’ll never learn.” 

They went up and up in the darkness, 
reached the top, left the wooden walks 
and started down the paved street. Here 
it was so steep that steps had been built 
into the cement. Lights sparkled in the 
cold air. 

“That’s the house,” Pat said. “Ground 
floor. Now what?” 

“I don’t think she’d open the door for 
a man. You go in, knock. She may ask 
who you are. Say—oh, hell, say you’re 
from the Visiting Nurses' Association.” 

"Gee, chief, I hate to trick people. She 
didn’t look like such a bad person.” 

“What do you work for, a detective 
agency or a sob sheet? . . . Where’s the 
other house?” 

“Right over there.” 

“We’ll have to take a chance.” 

Pat entered the hall door of the house 
the woman had gone in. She left the hall 
door open and Cardigan, pressing close 
to the building, listened. He heard Pat’s 
knock, then her voice, then another voice, 
muffled. In a moment the second voice 
was not muffled. Cardigan took a long 
stride into the hall and saw a tall, black¬ 
haired woman standing in an inner door¬ 
way talking with Pat. The woman 
stopped talking, started back into the 
room. Cardigan went past Pat, through 
the doorway. Pat followed him in and 
closed the door. 

Cardigan snapped, “What’s your 
name ?” 

“Hazel—” She stopped short; her eyes 
springing wide. She cried, “Who are you? 
Get out!” 

“Tone it down. Hazel,” Cardigan mut¬ 


tered. “This is no public performance.” 

She groaned, “A trick 1” 

“Call murder a trick too.” 

“Murder—” 

“Where’s Pete Jagoe?” 

Hazel fell back, looking terrified. 
“Pete—” 

“You call him ‘Hon,’ ‘Baby,’ don’t 
you ?” 

“Oh!” she choked. 

“In the newspapers.” 

“Oh, my God, I see it now! Tricked! 
Trailed!” 

Cardigan looked dangerous. He rapped 
out, “Call it what you want. See this 
bum arm? That’s a trick too. Or maybe 
you call it the season’s greetings.” He 
took a long step toward her and she 
crouched against the wall, her lips shak¬ 
ing. His voice was low, deep in his 
throat somewhere: “listen to me, Hazel. 
I want Jagoe. I was guarding that pay¬ 
roll and but for the luck of the Irish I’d 
be a prospective tenant for a cemetery.” 

“You’re wrong, wrong! I don’t know 
—I haven’t—I don’t know anything—” 

“That’s static to me. Hazel. You fell 
for the wheeze in today’s paper like a ton 
of brick. Turn the dial to another pro¬ 
gram.” 

CHE started to cry back at him but 
^ suddenly closed her mouth instead. 
She moved, sat down on a divan and 
folded her hands between her knees. It 
seemed that it was with an effort she kept 
her mouth closed; her lips were pressed 
firmly together, her eyes stared fixedly at 
the floor. She was rather pretty, round 
about thirty, and the room looked com¬ 
fortable, it was warm. There was no 
sound now but Hazel’s breathing. Until 
Cardigan’s low voice said: “Why were 
you so anxious he shouldn’t come here?” 

She got up and went to a far corner of 
the room, standing with her back to Car¬ 
digan. He went over and stood behind 
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her. She turned and moved to another 
corner and he followed her. Then she 
fled across the room and stood behind a 
large armchair. Her face was white, her 
lips taut. 

Cardigan shrugged. “A guy’d think I 
meant to slap you down. Why play tag?” 

“Get out! Get out!” 

He looked bored. “Strong, silent 
woman, huh?” 

“Get out!” 

He snapped : “Where’s Jagoe?” 

“I don’t know!” She ran her fingers 
desperately through her hair. “Leave me 
alone! Get out!” 

Hi.s face darkened. “I told you: not to 
yell. Cut out the nbise. What I want tar 
know is,” he said, coming closet, “why 
you didn’t want your honey-bun to come 
here.” 

She was panting now, grimacing. She 
tried, “I—I thought the place was being 
covered by cops. I—I thought he might 
try to come here and they’d nab him, I 
didn’t do anything. I don’t know where 
he is. Why are you jacking on me?” 

“Didn’t be phone?” 

“No. I haven’t got a phone.” 

“You’re pretty soft on this mug, huh ?” 

She grimaced. “Please, please don’t 
bother me. Just leave me alone—alone. 
I can’t help yon. I can’t do anything.” 

Pat said, “Go easy on her, chief. After 
all—’” 

He silenced her with a look. Thai he 
turned to Hazel. “O. K., Hazel. I don’t 
believe you do know where he is/’ He 
turned and went to the door. “Come on, 
Pats.” 

Hazel did not move. She stood behind 
the chair, her lace in her tends. She was 
crying softly. 

Cardigan and Pat passed into the cor¬ 
ridor, and Cardigan dosed the door. 

“Gee, chief, I feel sorry for ho*.” 

“Keep it up and you’ll make a namby- 
pamby out of me too.” 


“She did what any woman would do. 
She just tried to warn her man—" 

“All right, all right, chicken. You win. 
Uncle Cardigan is always in the wrong.” 

He pulled open the hall door and Pat 
went past him into the street. Closing 
the door, he followed, took hold of Pat’s 
arm. Two men stepped from the shad¬ 
ows with guns drawn and held dose to 
their bodies. 

“Quiet does it, friends,” one of them 
said. 

Cardigan looked over his shoulder. 
Both men were short, the one thin, the 
other stocky but not fat. They wore dark 
overcoats, dark hats. It was the stocky 
man who had spoken. Npw he said: 

“Walk across the street.” 

“Getting on the bandwagon, huh?” 
Cardigan said. 

“On you. Get going.” 

Cardigan kept a firm grip on Pat’s arm 
as they strode across the street and 
reached the opposite sidewalk. 

“Third door,” the stocky man said. 

They walked down the street a matter 
of several yards. 

“Here,” the stocky man said. “In.” 

“Listen,” said Cardigan. “Let my girl 
friend go,” 

The stocky man chided in a low voice: 
“See any green on me Y* 

“We wasn’t bom yestiddy,” the thin 
man croaked. 

“In, in,” the stocky man said. 

/CARDIGAN and Pat were hustled into 
^ a dim-lit hallway. The place was 
damp, cold, and there was about it an air 
of desertion, as though it had been long 
unused. Cardigan saw that a candle sup¬ 
plied the light in the hall; the candle stood 
on the lower banister post. The small thin 
man removed it and carried it to a door 
at the side. Here he tinned, and holding 
the candle high, backed into a room. He 
was well-dressed and a dark silk muffler 
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billowed between the lapels of his smart 
overcoat. The stocky man followed Car¬ 
digan and Pat, covering them with his 
gun. 

The thin man placed the candle on a 
bare, scarred table. The blinds had been 
drawn tight and there was an extra screen 
rigged up a few feet from the window, 
obviously to permit not the minutest glim¬ 
mer of candlelight to be seen from the 
street. There were a few chairs, a cot 
with neither mattress nor blanket—noth¬ 
ing but its original spring. 

The stocky man said, “We don’t usually 
live like this. We just busted in and took 
possession for a while. . . Frisk the big 
lug, William.” 

“Stick ’em up,” William said. 

Cardigan raised one hand. 

“The other I” William crackled. 

“In a sling. You blind?” 

William took away Cardigan’s gun. 

The stocky man said, “The lady too.” 

"O. K., sister,” William said. “How’s 
tuh?” 

“Why, I have only this little purse.” 
She drew a small change purse from her 
pocket. 

William searched her pockets, found 
nothing. 

“Sit down on the cot,” the stocky man 
said. “You two, I mean.” 

Pat and Cardigan sat down and Cardi¬ 
gan said, “So this is how you pass the 
time away, huh?” He looked at the thin 
man. “Is that a mask you’re wearing?” 

The thin man looked at the stocky man, 
and the latter said, “Forget it, William. 
The boy is bright.” He jerked his round 
hard chin toward the front of the house. 
“Keep a look-out.” 

William disappeared behind the im¬ 
provised screen. 

Pat sat white and quiet. She sat very 
close to Cardigan, close to his bigness, 
praying in her heart that he would not 


begin to wisecrack. He leaned back, brac¬ 
ing his shoulders against the wall. 

The stocky man moved to the table, 
picked up a sheet of paper on which there 
was some writing. Folding this, he tucked 
it away in his pocket. “I was beginning 
to write my mother,” he said, “when you 
showed up over there.” He nodded 
toward the street. Then he sat down, re¬ 
moved his hat and rested his gun and the 
hand that held it on his knee. His hair 
was thick, coarse but neatly combed, and 
his skin white, with rosy cheeks. His 
eyes looked like pale agates and seemed 
to have no pupils. His hands were plump, 
big, well-groomed. 

“I suppose,” said Cardigan, "your poor 
old mother is waiting at the end of the 
lane, keeping a light in the window for 
dear Sonny Boy.” 

"My mother’s a wonderful woman. I’d 
die for her.” 

William croaked from behind the 
screen. "So’d I for mine, only she died 
when I was a kid.” 

Cardigan said, “Both you mugs’ll likely 
die, but not for your mothers.” He sat 
up straight and scowled at the stocky man. 
His voice rushed out, hard and caustic: 
“Cut out the comedy. What's the idea of 
dragging us in?” 

“It was my idea,” the stocky man said, 
his pale eyes dancing. “You want some¬ 
thing that we want. Catch on?” 

“Jagoe,” Cardigan said, nodding som¬ 
berly. 

The stocky man grinned, showing a 
row of tiny teeth. “You mean—thirty 
grand.” 

“Same thing.” 

William said through the screen, “Gee, 
I hate cops, all kindsa cops, it don’t mat¬ 
ter.” 

“They’ll be the death of you yet,” Car¬ 
digan called out. 

There was a scuffling sound and Wil¬ 
liam jumped from behind the screen, his 
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face screwed up irritably. ‘Tm genin' 
sick and tired of them cracks. First, am 
I wearin’ a mask and then—” 

“William,” said the stocky man, raising 
a hand. “Keep an eye on the dame's 
house.” 

William disappeared behind the screen, 
muttering to himself. 

“William,” .said the stocky man, "is a 
little headstrong but under it aH, a nice 
boy.” 

“Yanh!” mocked William. 

Somewhere m the old house there was 
a distinct thump, The stocky man came 
to his feet as if 9pring-driven and his lips 
and his eyelids came together at the same 
time. A sly but tense smile fastened on 
his lips. 

“William,” he called softly, almost af¬ 
fectionately. 

“Hanh r 

“There is someone in the house.” 

CHAPTER THREE 
The Satchel 

W/ILLIAM'S face screwed up irritably 
again, his lower lip quivered and his 
eyes, big and bulging now, burned on the 
door. But the big gun he held was steady 
as a rode in his small, bony hand. His 
pale, emaciated face looked sinister above 
the dark silk muffler he wore. 

The stocky man raised the fat fingers 
of his left band very delicately. “Quiet 
now, William,” he whispered. And to 
Cardigan and Pat, “Also you, my 
friends.” The sly smile on his tightened 
lips never for an instant faded. 

Silence crowded the old house again. 
William stood rooted to the floor, leaning 
backward a bit, his left hand in his over¬ 
coat pocket, his right holding the big gun 
low, with the wrist almost touching his 
hip. The candle guttered, its wan yellow 
light smearing the room. The stocky 


man’s eyes were now bright, alert, and his 
head was slightly on one side, in a listen¬ 
ing attitude. His bright eyes danced from 
William to Cardigan, back and forth, 
continually. 

He seemed amused when he whispered, 
“Doubtless some very intimate friends of 
mine have chosen to muscle in." 

“What of it?” Cardigan said. “You’re 
muscling in on Jagoe.” 

“I happened to plan Jagoe’s job for 
him,” said the stocky man. “Jagoe is a 
very thankless man. His instincts are not 
those of a gentleman.” 

“ ’S what I alius sez 1” hissed William. 
“He ain’t had no upbrungin’.” 

“Sh!” 

Three minutes went by. 

“Maybe it was a sat,” whispered Wil¬ 
liam. . 

“Seeking its kind,” observed Cardigan. 

Pat nudged him anxiously. 

The stocky man smiled sweetly but sin- 
isterly at Cardigan. 

After a few minhtes William, at a sign 
from the stocky man, slithered to the 
door. He opened it quietly a matter of a 
foot, stood with his gun leveled at the 
dark opening. Then he opened it a little 
more. He stood there for two minutes, 
then shoved his head out. Instantly he 
was yanked through the doorway. 

The stocky man struck the candle out. 
A low voice snarled in the hallway; feet 
rasped on the floor. Cardigan jumped up, 
pulling Pat with him, and dived with her 
toward the rear of the room, where he 
had spotted another door. He yanked this 
door open and rushed with Pat into a 
pitch-black room. From his vest pocket 
he drew a small, flat flashlight, kicked 
the door shut behind him. The small 
beam of light probed the darkness and 
Cardigan heaved against a heavy old 
bureau, shoved it against the door. 
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The sounds of fighting grew in the 
hallway. 

“Oh, chief!” Pat cried in a whisper. 

“Shi” He listened, then muttered, 
“They’re in the room now.” 

He pulled her toward another door, 
opened it as he switched off the flash¬ 
light. 

“It’s the hall,” he whispered. And then, 
“If I only had a gun!” 

She said rapidly, “When we came into 
the hall before—you remember it was 
pretty dim. My handbag was under my 
arm. They didn't see me do it, but I 
laid it on the radiator near the hall door 
and—” 

“Come on.” 

/'"'LOSE together, they pressed up the 
^ hallway. The fighting was going on 
in the front room. Wood was splinter¬ 
ing. There were short, low cries, snarls, 
oaths. Cardigan stretched his legs, mak¬ 
ing Pat hurry on her toes. He found 
the wall, followed it to the front, passing 
the open door of the room where the men 
struggled. He found the radiator. Grop¬ 
ing, he found Pat’s bag. He opened it 
and thrust his hand inside; his hand 
closed on the small Webley automatic. 
Next moment they were in the street. 

“Whew!” breathed Pat, with relief. 

Cardigan’s low voice snapped. “You 
go down the hill—go home to the hotel.” 

“But chief—” 

“Papa’s talking to you, precious.” 

“Chief, I’m not going to leave you here 
alone!” 

“Pat, for two cents I’d fan you!” 

“I won’t go! Your poor arm and 
all—” 

"You hear me? Scram!” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“No!” 

He sighed. “You’re like all dames. You 
make me sick.” 


“Am I? Do I? Very well. I resign. 
I’ll take the first train out in the morn¬ 
ing!” 

She turned and started off. He moved 
to stop her, but held himself in check. 
He thought he would rather have her re¬ 
sign than get tangled up in what he ex¬ 
pected to happen tonight. He watched 
her small, trim figure go down the hill, saw 
it fade away in the darkness. It made 
him feel kind of low, for Pat had been 
his aide a long time. But he didn’t want 
her to get hurt tonight. He knew William 
and the stocky man were dangerous birds. 

He crept back to the house, listened at 
the halldoor. The sounds of fighting were 
still going on, but he did not go in. He 
looked at the house across the way and 
knew that there lay one of his main ob¬ 
jectives. These men were watching for 
Jagoe to come to the woman. He himself 
felt that Jagoe might come—that Jagoe 
might have seen the fake item in the news¬ 
paper and that that alone might prompt 
him, even against his better judgment, 
to come to the woman. He went up the 
hill, keeping close to the housewalls. Then 
he crossed the street and came down on 
the other sidewalk; reached the front of 
Hazel’s house and crept into the hall¬ 
way. 

Here, he thought, he could hide, lay 
in wait for Jagoe if Jagoe should come 
tonight. The stair well was roomy, dark, 
and he crouched there. His arm began to 
pain him now. It was all this activity, 
he supposed. 

After a little while he heard voices; 
they were muffled and indistinct, and at 
first he thought they were overhead, then 
somewhere behind him. He stepped from 
the well and listened intently. When he 
moved toward the rear of the hall, the 
sound of the voices faded. He went for¬ 
ward along the wall, and the sound grew. 
He came at last to Hazel’s door and knew 
they were here. Hazel’s—and a man’s. 
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He pressed his ear to the panel. He 
cotdd catch only broken bits of conver¬ 
sation : 

. . did the other day . . . went 

, . and how cotdd they know . . . 
the coppers don’t . . . been laying low 
and . . 

“Why did you? I asked, begged . . . 
you said . . . how many times . . . and 
you promised. . . That was Hazel. 

. so a plane to Tia Juana . . . for 
f5or hundred . . .” 

There Was silence then and Cardigan 
fprgot the pain in the arm, the nausea 
that was swelling about him. 

And then Hazel, “Go ... go now! I 
tell you they’re hanging around! . . 

There was a low male muttering, and 
then a long silence. Then suddenly a 
lock clicked, the door was opened by 
Hazel. Cardigan jammed the Webley 
against her and barked: “Out of die way I 
Up, Jagoel’’ 

AGOE was a big, dark and handsome 

man. His left arm encircled Hazel’s 
throat suddenly, he pressed her back 
against him and whipped backward across 
the room, drawing his gun. 

“As you are, Cardigan!’ 

Cardigan, with one foot across the 
threshold, jammed to a halt. Jagoe, using 
the woman as a shield, had his back 
against the opposite wall. Cardigan’s big 
face became very sullen, his shaggy brows 
came darkly together and his lip curled 
wolfishly. 

He snarled in a low voice, “Jagoe the 
petticoat heel, huh? If I drilled her I 
could drill you too.” 

“I’ll drill you first.” 

“Listen, you sweet son of a punk; 
there’s a gang of heels across the street 
having a free-for-all right now. Cut loose 
with a gun and they’ll forget petty squab¬ 
bles and come down on this place like a 
flock of bricks.” 


Jagoe’s eyes glittered. “Stay back, 
Cardigan! I crashed one of your arms 
and this time I’ll bust open your belly. 

I mean it!” 

There was a small satchel on the table. 
Cardigan smiled ruefully. He said, “I see 
you lugged the poke oyer here, huh? You 
are dumb all right. Don’t you ever read 
the Personals?” 

“I missed it. I didn’t see it. Never mind 
talking, Bade out of that door. Scram. 
Beat it. You hear me !” 

Hazel,stood drawn up to her full 
height, her face white with shock, her 
eyes wide with terror. 

Cardigan was sarcastic. “Hell, Jagoe, 
you look funny hiding behind a woman. 
Boy, you sure look a joke!” 

“Get out!” rasped Jagoe, his voice 
straining. “Get out or I'll open you wide!” 

“I can fire as you fire, Jagoe. I can 
drill the woman clean as you drill me. 
I can fire three shots before yours would 
take effect. Go ahead, let her rip, honey- 
bunch.” 

Hazel said nothing. Her chin went up 
and she closed her eyes, as though wait¬ 
ing, ready for the death blow. 

Suddenly there was a snapping crash 
of glass and the window shade tallowed. 
Cardigan ducked instinctively and then 
Jagoe hurled the woman across the room. 
Crying out, she crashed into Cardigan and 
both went down. Jagoe grabbed the satchel 
and plunged through a doorway toward 
the rear of the house. Cardigan heaved 
the woman off, jumped up, crashed into 
a chair and went down again. The pain 
in his arm drained the color from his 
face, made him sink his teeth into his 
lip, but he got up and, his battered hat 
crushed low over his eyes, he lunged 
through the doorway. 

A door slammed. He found it and 
Whipped it open and saw he was in the 
hallway again. And he saw the tail of 
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Jagoe’s coat as Jagoe went out through 
the hall doorway. 

He skidded out into the street and 
heard a window crash across the street, 
saw a dark shape fall halfway out. 

“Chief!” 

He turned. 

Pat was crouched against the house- 
wall. She said, “I—I crashed the win¬ 
dow, to break up that tension. He would 
have killed you! So I—I threw a rock 
through the window.” 

“Thanks, Pats. Beat it now. For God’s 
sake, beat it!” 

He turned and climbed the steep grade. 
Ahead, quite a distance ahead now, Jagoe 
was lugging the satchel. Cardigan fought 
the upgrade grimly, and then Jagoe was 
at the top, making for the beginning of 
the wooden stairways and treacherous 
walks. As Cardigan reached the crest, 
he could hear Jagoe’s feet pounding on 
the wooden boards. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Berries 

rpHERE was the crack of a gun and the 
A nearer disturbance of lead splinter¬ 
ing the wooden handrail. Cardigan bound¬ 
ed sidewise from the splinters, dropped 
to one knee as a second shot banged and 
made the wooden rail jump. Then the 
rapping of heels began again, and Cardi¬ 
gan followed. 

He could not clearly see Jagoe; some¬ 
times he saw his fleeting image, more like 
a shadow, and so he held his fire, knowing 
that Jagoe had fired wildly, and close to 
him only by chance. House lights winked 
on the hill. Windows were flung open. 
And then back of him, above him, Cardi¬ 
gan heard other racing footsteps. That 
meant that the fighting at the stocky man’s 
hide-up had broken up and that some of 
them or all of them, were now in on the 
chase. 


By this time Cardigan was half-way 
down the long series of treacherous steps. 
The Bay was black beyond, with small 
lights moving across it. The wind was 
fresh, cold, and down below the long pier 
sheds bulked at the Bay’s rim. The wind 
cleared up Cardigan’s head a bit, made him 
feel less nauseated. But behind him foot¬ 
steps were pounding. Reckless, he gained 
on Jagoe. 

And again Jagoe tried a shot. And then 
instantly from up and behind Cardigan 
another gun cracked twice. The wooden 
step directly to the rear of Cardigan’s 
flying heels was splintered. He cursed 
and ducked as he ran. Jagoe fired and 
Cardigan felt a tug at his flying, empty 
sleeve. 

Jagoe reached the bottom and was 
away fleet-footed and Cardigan landed 
fifty yards behind him and a bullet from 
above smacked the ground alongside him. 
Jagoe made for Embarcadero. He was 
stretching his legs, his coat tails flying. 
The approach was dark. To shoot with 
even the smallest degree of accuracy was 
impossible. But then suddenly a truck 
swung round the corner and for a brief 
instant its headlights shone on Jagoe. He 
realized it and flung wildly to one side, 
but Cardigan fired. The truck speeded 
up, whanged out of sight. 

Then it was dark again and Jagoe was 
running on, but not swiftly; his gait was 
something between a hop and skip and 
when Cardigan, pounding on, yelled, 
“Stop, Jagoe!” the man turned and des¬ 
perately fired into the darkness. The 
shots were pretty wild; and then Cardi¬ 
gan, firing at the flash, heard Jagoe cry 
out, heard his body hit the pavement. 

Cardigan ran up to him. 

“I—I’m wounded, Cardigan,” Jagoe 
panted. 

“No! Are you?” 

Cardigan reached down, yanked up the 
satchel. Footsteps were rapping toward 
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him and a shot crashed out and then 
Cardigan, gripping the satchel and the gun 
in his right hand, ran on. He came to an 
alley and ducked into it, plunged along 
in the darkness, hoping his pursuers 
would pass it up and go. But soon he 
came to a dead end—a high board fence, 
twice as tall as himself. He bumped 
against a large covered can and stepped 
up on it, but still the fence was too high 
and he had but one able arm. 

A passing car momentarily illuminated 
the mouth of the alley, and he saw the 
silhouettes of two men there. He jumped 
from the top of the can, then turned on 
it, yanked off the cover. It was half 
full of old papers. Snapping open the 
satchel, he felt packet on packet of crisp 
bills. He drew a handful of papers from 
the can, then dumped into it the contents 
of the satchel. Into the satchel he shoved 
the papers, adding a few rocks which he 
found on the ground. He replaced the 
cover on the can. 

Then he made his way up the alley 
and did not stop until he readied the 
mouth of it. 

“1 thought you went in there,” said 
the stocky man politely. “You see, I know 
this neighborhood. Please hand over the 
bag.” 

Cardigan said, “You guys'll sweat for 
this.” 

“Him that laughs last laughs first,” 
observed William. “You bora me up like 
I’d got nuts. You heard! Hand it over!” 

Both William and the stocky man look¬ 
ed as though a cyclone had struck them. 
Their collars were tom, their clothing 
ripped, and there were welts and cuts on 
their faces. 

Cardigan argued, “This is bloody mon¬ 
ey, muggs. It’ll be the end of you. Use 
your heads. You can’t get away with 
this—” 

William hissed, “Here they come !” 


npHE stocky man struck Cardigan on 
1 the head, ripped the bag free of Cardi¬ 
gan’s hand. Stunned, a little groggy, 
Cardigan staggered backward. There was 
no wall to stop him and he wabbled into 
the alley, shook his head, cleared it a bit, 
and then went forward again. Two men 
went racing past the mouth of the alley. 

“Get him—now!” one shouted. 

“Right!" 

A gun cracked. 

Cardigan .walked out into the street, 
looked after the running men and called, 
“Hey I” 

But they did not stop; they ran on, 
firing. Cardigan picked up his feet and 
followed. 

“Mact” he yelled. 

One of them looked back. 

“It's me—Cardigan!” Cardigan yelled. 
“Wait—” 

“Hoss on you. Cardigan 1” 

“But I want to tell you.—” 

“Hire a hall, pal!” 

Cardigan shouted, “You big dope, you!” 

At this instant there was a spattering 
of shots and Cardigan flattened hknself 
against a housewall. He saw what had 
happened. William and the stocky man had 
run into uniformed policemen and now 
they were cutting bads and trying to cross 
the street. McGovern and Hunerkopf 
were heading them off. 

From three points the guns spoke— 
loud, harsh. The echoes ripped and tore 
down the street, clattered among the 
buildings. William went down headfirst, 
his legs flying, and the stocky man, cor¬ 
nered, came to a dead stop, dropped his 
bag and held up his hands. 

Cardigan walked out in time to hear 
McGovern say, “Well, wise-guy,” to the 
stocky man. 

“I assure you,” said the stocky man, 
“that I am beaten.” 

“Oh, yeah? Not yet, mister—not yet 
you ain’t beaten.” 
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“I’m afraid William is hurt very bad¬ 
ly.” 

“You don’t have to be afraid. Let him 
be.” 

The cops came up and sprayed their 
flashlights about and one snapped, “Hey, 
you—who are you?” 

“Me?” said Cardigan. 

“I said you, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, him,” laughed McGovern, pick¬ 
ing up the satchel. “Why, he's my old 
friendly enemy Cardigan. Just came to 
town and started a branch for a detective 
agency. Nice guy, Cardigan. Him and 
me spat around a lot, but he’s a good egg, 
ain’t he, August?” 

“He is a egg—I mean a good egg,” said 
Hunerkopf. 

McGovern was tickled. “Only he thinks 
he’s a hardboiled egg. He’s really a fried 
egg, though, with a lot of ham thrown in. 
Boy, there’s a good one for you! Hey 
August ?” 

Hunerkopf was shaking with silent 
laughter. “You’re a one, Mac. You are 
a one, all right, yes.” 

Cardigan said, “Tell me, Mac. How’d 
you get in on this ?” 

McGovern was in the best of humor 
now. “Well, I’ll tell you, Cardigan. I 
had a tail on you, see? I seen you meet 
that little dame, and then drive along the 
Embarcadero. Me and Hunerkopf fol¬ 
lowed you but kind of lost you on Tele¬ 
graph Hill. But we were poking about 
when we seen you and the dame and two 
other guys in the street. We seen you go 
in the house with the guys. 

“Well, we figured maybe you were ty¬ 
ing up with some hoodlums in order to get 
a line on Jagoe. So we go around back 
and I get in with a pass key. Then Will¬ 
iam here pokes his head out of the room 
and I nab him. Before I know it there’s 
a fight on my hands.” He showed signs 
of the fight, with swollen jaw, a tom 
coat, and a dent in his derby. “In the 


dark we lay into each other, and because 
these rnuggs know their ground, they got 
the best of it. I was afraid to shoot ac¬ 
count of I figured the little dame was in 
that room too, keeping quiet. Then these 
guys get away and we tail ’em and we 
find they’re tailing somebody else and up 
the street we find Jagoe on the sidewalk, 
who can’t talk. But when I ask him about 
the dough lie points, and I know these 
guys have it. And,” he added, tapping the 
bag, “I got it. Sorry, Cardigan, old kid, 
old pal, old sock, but you’re just too small¬ 
time to put one over on Mr. McGovern. 
See? I get the dough, and I also get 
Jagoe . . . August, go back there and 
take care of Jagoe and you"—to one of 
die cops—“call an ambulance.” 

Cardigan lit a cigarette. “Well, Mac, 
congratulations." 

“Thanks, Cardigan. I always did like 
you, always will, and after this I guess 
you’ll realize kind of that I’m a pretty 
good copper, up on my stuff.” 

“You’re a lulu, Mac,” Cardigan said, 
and walked off. 

He entered the alley, went to the can 
in the rear, and using his small flash¬ 
light, emptied the can of the bills he had 
placed there. Then he pulled out a news¬ 
paper, laid it on the ground, stacked the 
bills evenly and wrapped them in the 
newspaper. Around this bundle he strap¬ 
ped his tie, knotted it, and went to the 
mouth of the alley. He heard heavy foot¬ 
steps, running, and placed the bundle just 
inside the alley. Looking out, he saw 
Hunerkopf coming down the sidewalk. 

Cardigan stepped out and pretended to 
be idling along. 

“What’s the rush, August ?” 

“Jagoe! Jagoe ain’t there anymore! 
Mac’ll lose the pinch!” 

“That’s tough,” Cardigan said. 

He was puzzled. Doubtless Jagoe had 
regained sufficient strength to get up and 
stagger off. Hunerkopf ran on. 
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Cardigan recovered his bundle and 
walked down the Embarcadero until a cab 
came along. He boarded and said, “Ho¬ 
tel Galaty.” He felt very tired. His arm 
pained him again and his legs, his whole 
body ached. But when he thought of Mc¬ 
Govern—good old friendly enemy Mc¬ 
Govern—he laughed. 

TF7ALKING into the lobby of the Hotel 
” Galaty, he saw Pat sitting in one of 
the big leather chairs. She saw him at 
the same instant and rose and there was 
a thankful light in her eyes; he saw 
rather than heard a long breath of re¬ 
lief flow from her lips. 

His low voice was tired: “Well, Pats, 
I guess we’ve got the bacon and Mac is 
holding the bag.” 

"Oh, I’m just so glad you’re back safe,” 
she said. “You’ll never learn—the way 
you go running about getting smashed 
up all the time.” And then: “But I’m 
glad for your sake, chief, that you got 
the money back.” 

“When do you resign?” he said. 

She flushed. “Oh—gosh—well, I guess 
I was just mad at the time. I didn’t mean 
it.” 

“It was lucky you went home when 
I told you to, precious. It was a circus. 
Those guys were regular spendthrifts 
with their lead.” 

The red color on her face grew a little 
deeper. “B-but I didn’t go home. I— 
well, I followed you up the hill. I saw 


all those men after you, and so I went 
too. I was the last one and of course I 
couldn’t make as good time, what with 
my high heels. But I went over and down 
Telegraph Hill, and then I found a man 
lying on the sidewalk, wounded—and then 
I recognized him as Jagoe. So I got a 
cab and took him to a hospital and then 
I called up the police station and the news¬ 
papers and said that the Cosmos Agency 
had brought in Jagoe. D-did I do right, 
chief ?” 

“Did you do right!” he exclaimed. 

He dropped into a chair, let the bundle 
drop, let his arm dangle to the floor. 

“Patsy,” he said, “you’re the nuts.” 

Then he began laughing. He laughed 
so hard that veins stood out on his fore¬ 
head. 

“Now what ?” Pat said. 

"McGovern 1 I’m just thinking of Mc¬ 
Govern !” 

“Oh, you’re a big silly. Both you and 
he are big sillies.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Cardigan said, getting 
up, his laughter ebbing away. “But look 
at the fun we get . . . Just wait a minute, 
Pat.” 

He went to a house telephone and called 
the head waiter. He said, “Have you any 
fresh razzberries? . . . Good. I’d ap¬ 
preciate it if you would send a box of 
fresh razzberries to Sergeant McGovern, 
police headquarters. And charge it to 
Cardigan.” 
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The dead man was of shining gold. 


The 

Midas 

Curse 

by 

Fred AHhoff 

One by one they died—those heirs 
of Marvin Muniot, And as their 
murdered bodies were found, hor¬ 
ror piled on honor, for each of 
them had turned to gleaming gold 
—become corpse-victims of the 
Midas Curse. And no man knew 
the reason for the gilded taint — 
or why the tea leaves told the terror 
tale in the doctor's cup. 

TpiFTY-TWO years ago, his parents 
had called in their neighbors — impov¬ 
erished Iowa farmers like themselves — 
and had pointed proud, work-gnarled fin¬ 
gers at the crib in which he lay. 

“Isn’t he,” they demanded with parental 
pride, “a fine-looking baby ? Some day he 
will be a great man. A wealthy man. A 
power. You will see. He shall be known 
as Marvin Mason Muniot.” 

If his parents had not died early and 
painful deaths of cancer shortly after he 
came East, they would have been as¬ 
tounded by the accuracy of their own pre¬ 
dictions. 

He became a wealthy man, a power in 
the financial circles of New York. One 
single, driving ambition had commanded 
his life. To make money. And he had made 
27 
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money — ruthlessly, blindly. If his ruth¬ 
lessness was accepted as greatness, that 
didn’t matter much. The world doesn’t 
quibble over such hairline distinctions. 

His prophetic parents, then, had been 
correct on every point but one—his name. 
The middle one didn’t stick. 

When Muniot was forty, an embittered 
banker whom he’d ruitied wrote a note. 
In the note he said that Muniofs phenom¬ 
enal ability to make money hung upon the 
man like a curse. He wrote, further, that 
everything Muniot touched turned to gold. 
Then he signed the note and blew his 
brains out. The newspapers conferred on 
Muniot the unfortunate banker’s dying 
bequest. 

From that day on, Marvin Mason 
Muniot became Marvin “Midas” Muniot. 

CHAPTER ONE 

The Golden Corpse 

I T WAS shortly after midnight. Muniot 
sat in the bedroom of his home and 
read. Outside, a chill, late-winter 
wind wailed in the darkness, soughed 
among the naked, trembling trees on his 
estate. Inside, was quiet, warmth, peace. 
For all of that Muniot’s mind was not on 
the book he was reading. 

On sudden impulse, he put it aside. He 
got up from his chair and crossed the bed¬ 
room to a door that led into the adjoining 
bathroom. He swung the door open. There 
was a full-length mirror on the inside of 
the door. He switched on the lights and 
stood there looking thoughtfully into the 
mirror. 

His fifty-two years rested lightly upon 
him. He saw a man tall, wide-shouldered, 
sturdily built. His clean-shaven face, 
broad and firm, was topped by light, sandy 
hair that lay in stubborn, curly profusion. 
The slightest hint of gray was just begin¬ 
ning to appear at the temples. 


The jut of jaw, the straightness of 
nose, the pale blue of the alert eyes and 
the straight line of lips. All of these fea¬ 
tures might have made it an attractive face 
had they not in some way combined to 
suggest a relentlessness of purpose that 
verged on cruelty. 

Only the yellowish cast of his skin sug¬ 
gested that something might be wrong. 
Something was wrong. 

Marvin Midas Muniot was doomed to 
die within seven months. 

Muniot shut thej door, switched off 
every light in the room and returned to 
his chair. He sat there, in the darkness 
and quiet, thinking. His thoughts were 
not pleasant. 

He recalled that day a month ago when 
he had gone to the famous German 
specialist, Doctor August Gross. He had 
gone because his stomach had pained him 
recently. 

The white-haired specialist had made 
an examination, collected a thousand-dol- 
lar fee and asked Muniot bluntly if he 
wanted the truth. Muniot had replied that 
he did. 

“Cancerous condition. Too far gone it 
iss for surgery. Radium will not cure 
you. Eight months you haf yet to live,” 
Doctor Gross had pronounced sentence. 

“I suppose,” Muniot had said, “it will 
be painful toward the—the end.” 

“Quite so,” Gross had remarked gently* 

Muniot had left the specialist's office 
stunned. It wasn’t that he was doomed 
to die soon and painfully. It wasn’t that 
which had stunned him. It was just that, 
for the first time in his fifty-two years, he 
had fbund himself up against a problem 
which he couldn’t do anything about, 
couldn’t master. Two other specialists had 
confirmed Gross’s diagnosis. 

The same night that Muniot had re¬ 
ceived his death sentence at the hands of 
Doctor Gross, he was aware of a second 
thing which stunned him. He discovered, 
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for the first time in the half century that 
he had lived, that he possessed a con¬ 
science. 

He had done very nicely without a con¬ 
science. And now, quite surprisingly, he 
had one. 

Muniot, in amassing wealth, had broken 
many men. The banker who had com¬ 
mitted suicide had been one of these. But 
Muniot wasn’t concerned with most of 
them, for they would have broken him if 
he hadn’t acted first. 

But he was concerned about those who, 
twenty years ago, had been victimized by 
Penn Supreme. Penn Supreme had been 
a fraudulent oil stock which he and an 
associate had floated. The associate had 
dealt directly with the victims, had been 
sent to jail where he died. 

Muniot, ever in the background, had 
escaped detection and pocketed the pro¬ 
ceeds. This stock scheme—the only 
swindle of his career—had laid the 
foundation for his gigantic fortune. Un¬ 
molested by the law, busy with the other 
schemes that had pyramided his wealth, 
Muniot had forgotten Penn Supreme. 

Then had come Doctor Gross, cancer 
and conscience. 

■jldTUNIOT sighed, got up once more 
from his chair and undressed swiftly 
in the dark. He got into bed, shut his eyes 
and prepared to sleep. 

Minutes passed. His breathing took on 
a certain rhythmic regularity. He slipped 
toward sleep. He was not awake. Neither 
was he, yet, fully asleep. He was in 
that pleasant and somewhat terrible state 
that precedes full slumber by a split sec¬ 
ond. And it was in that split second that 
he heard it. 

Tap! 

He jerked up in bed instinctively, every 
muscle taut, every raw nerve suddenly 
awake. That noise had been in the house 
—and close by. He sat there in bed, listen¬ 


ing. It was a moonless, drear night. His 
eyes fought to pierce the darkness of his 
bedroom, failed. Yet lie did not switch 
on the bedlamp just above his head. 

To be awake was, with Muniot, to be 
thinking, reasoning with cold, clear logic. 
And he was reasoning now. If some 
strange, unknown menace existed in that 
now quiet room, he would gain nothing by 
turning on a light. Rather, he told him- 
self, he would merely be placftig himself 
at a disadvantage. 

And then it came again. 

Tap! 

Quite distinctly he heard it. It was 
not in the room. It came from some¬ 
where just outside his bedroom door. It 
was a sharp, hollow, wooden sound. It 
sounded exactly as though someone had 
tapped with a single finger on the panels 
of the door to his room, 

Yet he knew, too, that that was not it. 
He knew the entire household had re¬ 
tired. He had been the last person to go 
to tjed. Outside his window, the wind 
sighed. There was quiet Then, for the 
third time— 

Tap! 

Muniot threw back coyers, swung his 
legs over the edge of the bed. In the 
darkness of the room he slipped into a 
dressing gown and slippers. On sure, 
quiet feet he crossed unerringly in the 
darkness to the bedroom dppr. He palmed 
the knob, turned it softly and opened the 
door. 

The hall was black with the blackness 
and silence of a tomb. Muniot's bedroom 
was on the second floor. Immediately to 
his right was a carpeted stairway leading 
to the third floor. He paused for a mo¬ 
ment, listening, waiting. Nothing stirred 
in the house. Then it came once more—a 
sharp, double noise this time. 

Tap! Tap! 

Guided by the weird noises, Muniot 
passed the foot of the stairway and turned 
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sharply to the right. His steps led him 
back into the deeper shadows of an al¬ 
cove formed by the stair well. 

A HUGE walnut chest, its dimensions 
not unlike those of a coffin, rested 
there against the wall. It was on the lid 
of that chest, used for the prosaic business 
of storing guns, tennis racquets and fish¬ 
ing tackle, that the tapping noise had been 
sounded. For one uneasy moment, 
Muniot wondered if someone could be 
imprisoned in that chest. 

He reached out in the darkness, located 
the lid of the chest and gave it a tug. It 
was locked. Even as he discovered that, 
the tapping noise resounded twice more 
on the lid of the chest at his very elbow. 

He ran 6wift hands over the lid of the 
chest, then tensed. Hi6 hands had come 
in contact with something that shouldn’t 
be there. Something wet and sticky. In¬ 
voluntarily, he jerked back his right hand. 

His left hand, strangely trembling, 
plunged into the pocket of his dressing 
gown, found matches. He struck a match, 
held it close to his right hand. 

And then the match fell from his nerve¬ 
less fingers to expire on the floor. Hor¬ 
ror swept him. 

The fingers of his right hand were wet 
with the vivid, crimson stains of blood. 

Quickly, Muniot recovered. He un¬ 
locked the chest. Groping fingers found a 
target pistol. He dove out of the alcove, 
plunged up the stairs. Halfway up, he 
stopped, froze. A white-clad, trousered 
figure, vague and noiseless as a ghost, 
was coming down those same stairs. 

Simultaneously, the figure in white saw 
him, came to a halt six or seven steps 
above him. 

“I have a gun,” said Muniot quietly, 
“and I’ll not mind using it. Stand per¬ 
fectly still and put up your hands.” 

He felt a surge of triumph, a sense of 
mastery of the situation. Apparently, the 


strange apparition had no gun. And he 
was at least two feet more than arm’s 
length away from the unknown person on 
the stairs. Those shadowy arms could not 
reach him unless the figure on the stairs 
suddenly sprang. And he was alert for 
that. 

Slowly he saw the white-clad arms 
lift. He could not distinguish facial fea¬ 
tures. Then the arms swung down. But 
Marvin Muniot did not step aside, did 
not flinch. He knew those arms could not 
reach him. Knew it with the logic of cold 
reason. 

But, even as he tightened his grip on 
the gun in his hand, that logic failed him. 
Something hard and blunt and invisible 
in the darkness swished through the air 
and came crashing down on his head. He 
lost Iris gun, crumpled, slid noiselessly 
down the heavily carpeted stairway. 

His last moment of muddled conscious¬ 
ness made him aware of the two white- 
trousered legs that stepped over his body 
and vanished somewhere in the blackness. 

TTE REGAINED consciousness shortly 
and sat on the bottom step cursing 
the throbbing pain that hurt his head. The 
drip of blood from somewhere up above 
was rapping out a steady tattoo, now, on 
the lid of the walnut chest in the alcove. 

There was no other sound in the house. 

Muniot switched on lights, retrieved 
his gun and went doggedly on upstairs. 
At the head of the stairs he stopped 
abruptly and his face went ashen. 

A man lay in the hall, his body half 
off the carpet, huddled in the grotesque 
stillness of death against the vertical rails 
of the banister. He wore bedroom slip¬ 
pers and the lower part of a pair of pa¬ 
jamas. From the waist up, he was naked. 

Blood welled from a small wound in 
his chest, formed a small, irregular pool 
beside him between the stairway rails. 
As the pool widened, drops of blood were 
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forced over the edge of the stair well. 
With a ghastly, increasing tempo, they 
dropped twenty feet through space to land 
with the hollow, tapping noise that had 
first wakened Muniot, on the lid of the 
chest below. 

It was not the sight of death alone that 
brought clammy sweat and an aShen pal¬ 
lor to Marvin Muniot’s face. 

It was the color of the corpse. The dead 
man’s face was a face of pure gold. His 
forehead was golden—and the shock of 
hair above it. Eyelids and lashes were 
pure gold. Nose, lips, ears and cheeks 
were golden-hued. So were the arms, 
hands, fingers and entire unclad tprso. 
All were shining, glistening gold. Only 
the man’s blue, vacant eyes had retained 
a natural color. 

Face and body seemed to be of bur¬ 
nished metal. It was as though the man 
had submitted to some diabolical alchemy 
by which human flesh had been trans¬ 
muted into pure, cold, but Hfeless gold. 

Marvin Muniot looked into that golden 
face. For a long moment his horror- 
tortured eyes were Wank pools. Then it 
came—grudging, unbelieving recognition. 

He turned away, walked on uncertain 
feet dawn the hallway of the third floor 
until he came to a room whose door was 
open. He went in. A lamp burned on a 
bedside table. There was a phone on the 
table beside the lamp. Muniot walked over 
to the table, picked up the phone. He sat 
down heavily upon the bed. 

“Police headquarters,” he said duHy 
into the phone. There was a pause. “I 
want to speak to Inspector George Gody.” 

Another pause. Then Muniot became 
himself once more—the man whose power 
all Wall Street had learned to fear. 

“All right,” he harked. “Then find 
him, wherever he is. Tell him to come 
to my home at once. This is Marvin 
Muniot speaking.” 


A voice said respectfully: “.Yes, Mr. 
Muniot. Right away.” 

“Just a minute,” he snapped, “there’s 
something else. I want you to Connect me 
with Commissioner Langley at once. And 
see that it’s a private line” 

CHAPTER TWO 

Weapon Unknown 

TNSPECTOR CODY reached Muniot’s 

home at two thirty that rapming. He 
had phoned first and with him, npw, was 
his friend, Medical Examiner Herman 
Vault, a genial little cherub of a man. 

They ascended porch steps and In¬ 
spector Cody’s fingers moyed toward a 
bell button set in a panel beside the huge 
front door. 

A light suddenly flashed on above. The 
door swung open wide. 

A hoarge voice with an obvious trace 
of hugkiness asked in a monotone: 
“Well?” 

The woman who opened the door was 
unattractive, ageless. From habit, Cody 
guessed her age to be about fifty. She was 
a tall, gaunt woman, tag-honed. Dark eyes 
set in a flat, unintelligent face were, like 
the face, inscrutable. Her hair was jet 
black and untidy. Stray wisps of it 
straggled down to the high collar of the 
flannel nightgown she was wearing. A 
black shapeless coat was over the night¬ 
gown. 

“Inspector Cody to see Mr. Muniot,” 
the police official snapped gruffly. 

Her dark, burning eyes held his for a 
moment. Then she stepped aside. “Come 
in,” she said huskily. “Mr. Muniot is 
waiting in the study.” 

She led Cody and Vault swiftly, silently 
to the ground-floor study. When they 
were inside, she closed the door behind 
them and retired. Muniot same across 
the study to greet them. 

Clearly, succinctly, he told them every¬ 
thing that had happened. 
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“Do you know the man who was mur¬ 
dered?” Cody asked. 

Muniot nodded, said: “His name was 
Eugene Maynol. He was ... er ... a 
guest here. One of three guests. It is a 
rather involved story, but I’ll be glad—” 
“It can wait,” Cody said. “We’d like 
to look at the body at once. Was any¬ 
one else in the house awakened by what 
happened here tonight ?” 

Muniot shook his head. 


“Are you sure,” asked Cody, “that it 
wasn’t a shot which originally awakened 
you?” 

“There was no shot,” replied Muniot 
firmly. 

“Who is the woman who let 
here?” 


“Ella Kursh. She has been my house¬ 
keeper for years. After I called you, I 
went to her room and awakened her. She 
and my butler, Vincent Hobbs, are the 
only servants who live in the house. 
Maids, gardeners and a cook come in each 
day to perform their duties, but they do 
not sleep here.” 

“Why didn’t you summon Hobbs, 
rather than your housekeeper.” 

Muniot smiled wryly. “Hobbs is an ex¬ 
cellent chap and a good servant. But he’s 
excitable, superstitious. He’d have had 
the whole household aroused.” 


“I see,” said Cody. “It won’t be neces¬ 
sary to arouse anyone, yet. But no one 
is to leave the house.” 


/^ODY and Vault went up to the third- 
floor landing where the body of the 
dead man lay. Vault knelt beside the 
corpse, flexed its arms and right leg ten¬ 
tatively. He looked at his watch. 

,“Time of death checks,” he said cheer¬ 
ily. “He died—as Muniot told us— 
shortly after midnight.” He rolled the 
body over on its face. “Funny!” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“What’s funny?” demanded Cody. 


Vault indicated a small wound on the 
left side of the corpse’s back. A corres¬ 
ponding wound, they had already seen, 
occupied a similar position on the dead 
man’s chest. Cody nodded. 

“Shot through the heart, eh?” he said 
dully. “Small-calibered bullet. Yet it 
passed completely through the body.” 

“Apparently so,” agreed Vault. 

“There’s something queer about this 
thing,” Cody said softly. “No one in the 
house heard the shot. Muniot says he 
didn’t hear it. And why did the killer, 
whoever he was, paint this guy gold after 
murdering him ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Vault an¬ 
swered. “Give me a hand, will you, 
George.” 

They carried the dead man’s body into 
the room from which Muniot had first 
phoned them and stretched it out on the 
bed. 

“You see what you can find, Doc,” 
Cody instructed. “Scrape off a sample 
of that gold paint. Might be able to find 
out where it was purchased. I’m going 
out and find the bullet.” 

He spent an hour, most of it on hands 
and knees, going over every inch of the 
second- and third-floor halls. He didn’t 
find anything that remotely resembled a 
bullet. At four o’clock he went down to 
the study to talk to Muniot. 

“You were going to tell me,” he re¬ 
minded the multi-millionaire, “about jpoOr 
guests.” 

“Yes,” Muniot agreed slowly. “The 
entire household, at present, consists of 
three guests, Miss Kursh, my house¬ 
keeper, who admitted you; Hobbs, the 
butler; my daughter, Mary, and myself.” 

“And the guests ?” persisted Cody. 

“This is in strictest confidence,” began 
Muniot. “Twenty years ago, I was in¬ 
volved in a stock swindle. The stock was 
called Penn Supreme. Most of it was sold 
here in New York and in Jersey City. 
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“A month ago, I was told by specialists 
that I have less than a year to live. Seven 
months more, to be exact. That, too, is a 
secret. I’ve spent my time during the past 
month attempting to locate those who had 
been victimized by that fake stock. I 
think you can understand that, as a dying 
man, I wanted to get my house in order; 
wanted to make restitution. The three 
guests here at present are persons—all 
of whom had been living in comparative 
poverty—who are bequeathed fortunes in 
my will. They are the only persons I can 
locate who lost their money buying Penn 
Supreme twenty years ago. One of them 
was the man who was murdered here to¬ 
night—Eugene Maynol. 

“He was the proprietor of a hole-in-the- 
wall tobacco shop on Ninth Avenue be¬ 
fore I brought him here a week ago. 
Another is a widow, Wilma Kogut. She’s 
a sharp-tongued, uneducated little lady 
nearing sixty. Ran a millinery store that 
was rather deeply in debt.” 

“And the third person?” 

“Chap by the name of Samuel Self. 
My attorney located him through Civic 
Charities. We literally took him out of 
the breadline to bring him here.” 

“But why,” asked Cody, “should you 
take these three strangers into your 
home ?” 

■VjUNIOT shrugged. “A whim, you 
■ f- might say, Inspector.” He leaned 
forward. “But it was more than that. 
Remember—these three persons had pur¬ 
chased, with meager savings, worthess 
stock. That was twenty years ago. Worth¬ 
less stock is still being sold. I wanted to 
know them at first hand. If, after observ¬ 
ing them for a few weeks, I decide that 
they are capable of handling one hundred 
thousand dollars each, the money shall be 
turned over to them before my death. If 
not, the money will come to them in the 
form of a trust fund assuring them ade¬ 
quate protection,’ 1 


“They understand that they are to re¬ 
ceive one hundred thousand dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do they know why?” 

“No. I sold very little of the worthless 
stock myself. An associate dealt with 
these three directly. They have no way of 
knowing what my motive is—that it con¬ 
cerns their unfortunate purchases of Penn 
Supreme twenty years ago.” 

“Who were the witnesses of the will 
in which you set forth these bequests ?” 

“Hobbs and Miss Kursh.” 

“Your butler and housekeeper,” Cody 
mused aloud. “Does Hobbs wear pa¬ 
jamas?” he asked suddenly. 

Amazement crept into Muniot’s face. 

"Yes. But I don’t understand . . .” 

“When you were knocked out on the 
stairs,” Cody said, “you saw a pair of 
legs. That’s all you saw clearly?” 

“Hobbs wouldn’t murder anyone,” 
Muniot protested. “Besides, he’s been 
with me for years.” 

“And Miss Kursh ?” 

“The same goes for her. She’s known 
business secrets that have meant financial 
life or death to me. She doesn’t talk. 
Not,” he admitted thoughtfully, “that she 
cares so much about me. She doesn’t care 
about anything or anyone, except my 
daughter, Mary. She idolizes the child. 
Brought her up since she was five years 
old. And Miss Kursh doesn’t wear any¬ 
thing so modern as pajamas,” Muniot 
finished with a chuckle. 

“I noticed that,” Cody agreed drily. 
“Do Hobbs and Miss Kursh know that 
you . . . er . . . that your health . . .” 

“That I have seven months to live,” 
Muniot said sharply. “Yes. They know. 
The doctors know. You and I know. 
That is all. Not even my daughter sus¬ 
pects it.” 

“Eugene Maynol, the tobacconist, can’t 
receive his money now,” Cody said. 
“Where does that hundred thousand go?” 
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“According to the terms of my will,” 
Muniot explained, “half of it goes to Mrs. 
Kogut, the other half to Mr. Self.” 

“And if one of them should die?” 

“Then the remaining one would receive 
the entire three hundred thousand.” 

“And if the third guest died?” Cody 
pursued relentlessly. Muniot blanched. 
“My God, Inspector,” he said hoarsely, 
“you don’t think ...” 

Cody shrugged. 

“I don’t know what to think,” he ad¬ 
mitted. “The set-up—the arrangements, 
that is—are a trifle unusual. And these 
three persons in your house are compara¬ 
tive strangers. But you haven’t answered 
my question yet.” 

“If all of them died,” said Muniot 
shakily, “then the money would go to my 
daughter, who inherits practically all of 
my estate.” 

“Neither Hobbs nor Miss Kursh could 
possibly benefit by the deaths of any of 
your guests?” 

“Not a penny,” Muniot said flatly. 
“Both Miss Kursh and Hobbs are to re¬ 
ceive one hundred thousand dollars each 
when I die.” 

TVTITHOUT being particularly aware 
1 " of it, Cody had been staring at the 
door of the study as he talked. He was 
about to reply when he noticed something. 
The full meaning of it impinged upon his 
consciousness with shocking suddenness. 

Out in the hall, a light had been burn¬ 
ing. There was no key in the heyhole of 
the study door. And, from his chair in 
the softly lighted study, he had noticed 
vaguely the light which shone through the 
keyhole. 

Quite suddenly, he could no longer 
see that light. Could no longer see the 
outline of the keyhole. The small hole 
was dark. 

He jerked to his feet, sprang across the 
room unmindful of Muniot’s puzzled, 


questioning stare. And as he crossed the 
room, light filtered through the keyhole 
once more. He grasped the knob, yanked 
the door open. 

To his right, down a long corridor, soft, 
padding feet carried a white-clad, trou¬ 
sered figured away. Cody pulled his police 
positive from its shoulder holster. 

“Stop!” he cried. 

The man ran on, reached a door and 
attempted to open it. The knob stuck 
and he fought with the door. Those few 
seconds were enough for Cody. He 
reached the man, grabbed him by both 
shoulders and whirled him around. 

The man was tall, broad-shouldered. 
He had thinning, dark hair and a pair of 
close-set, crafty eyes that looked out of a 
big-featured, heavily lined face. He raised 
one huge hand, clenched, in a defensive, 
shielding motion. 

Too late, Cody saw that the man’s 
face and eyes held nothing, now, but guilt 
and panic. He had interpreted that rais¬ 
ing of the hand as a prelude to active 
offense. And Cody acted. 

Cody’s left fist smashed the pajamaed 
figure squarely in the face. The man 
went down blubbering. 

“Don’t,” he whined. “For God’s sake, 
don’t. I didn’t mean any harm. I . . .” 
His nose began to bleed freely. 

Cody scowled, jerked him erect and 
led him back into the study. Muniot, 
pale of face, said nothing. Cody pushed 
the man into a chair. 

“You were listening outside the door,” 
he snapped. 

“Yes,” the man admitted hoarsely. 

“Why?” barked Cody. 

“Something’s wrong in the house,” he 
said in a voice that approached a husky 
wail. “It’s after four in the morning. 
There are lights on. Miss Kursh is up. 
She won’t tell me what is wrong. I wanted 
to know.” 
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Cody turned to Muniot. “Who is this 
man?” he demanded. 

“Vincent Hobbs,” said Muniot, “my 
butler.” 

TITEDICAL Examiner Vault came into 
the study. His round, chubby face 
wore its customary air of cheerfulness. 

“Did you find the bullet that killed 
Eugene Maynol?” 

“I did not,” admitted Cody. 

“I didn’t think you would,” Vault said 
tranquilly. “You may have noticed that 
the two wounds suffered by the dead man 
were clean, round, small holes. A bullet 
makes a clean hole going in but tears 
coming out.” 

“Well?” snapped Cody a trifle irritably. 

“That means,” continued Vault, “that 
the man upstairs wasn’t struck by a bul¬ 
let.” 

Cody frowned thoughtfully. “I’ve seen 
a stiletto make that kind of a wound.” 

“Yes.” 

“But a stiletto wouldn’t pierce a man’s 
body at its thickest point. Isn’t long 
enough.” 

“No.” 

“Damn it,” growled Cody, “can’t you 
say words of more than one syllable? 
What did make the wound ?’* ’ 

“That,” said Vault cheerfully, “is what 
you’ll have to find out. I’m going now. 
I’ll take along a sample of the gold paint. 
Good morning, gentlemen.” 

CHAPTER THREE 

The Mysterious Doctor Tell 

/BODY’S mind came back to the husi- 
■ ness at hand. He turned, glowered 
at the eavesdropping butler. “Do you 
make a practice,” he inquired harshly, “of 
listening outside doors?” 

The butler flinched under Cody’s hard 
gaze. “No, sir,” he said. He tried to 
pull his eyes from the slate-gray ones of 
Inspector Cody, failed miserably. “I—■” 


Cody, turning to Muniot, interrupted. 
“I’d like,” he said, “to see the others— 
Wilma Kogut and Samuel Self—here in 
the study. We can’t keep what’s happened 
here tonight a secret forever. They might 
as well know.” 

Muniot nodded thoughtfully. “They’re 
entitled to know,” he agreed. “Perhaps 
they’ll not wish to remain here longer.” 

“Exactly,” snapped Cody. 

“Hobbs,” ordered Muniot, “awaken 
Mr. Self and tell him to come here at 
once. Tell him that it’s—it’s urgent. And 
have Miss Kursh bring Mrs. Kogut to 
the study, too.” 

“How about your daughter?” asked 
Cody sharply. Muniot frowned. “If you 
don’t mind, Inspector Cody, I’d rather 
that Mary wouldn’t be brought into direct 
contact with this. Not, that is, just yet. 
Later, of course, she’ll have to know, but 
I’d rather have her made aware of it less 
bluntly. There isn’t anything that she 
can . . .” He halted, seemed to grope 
for words. 

Cody fixed gray eyes on the millionaire 
in a quizzical, puzzled stare. Muniot 
flushed under the directness of that glance. 
Finally, Cody shrugged. "O. K.” He 
turned to Hobbs. “Fast about it, now. 
Get Samuel Self and Wilma Kogut 
down here at once.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hobbs and went out. 

Wilma Kogut—ushered into the study 
by the housekeeper, Ella Kursh—was the 
first to arrive. 

“This is Inspector Cody, Mrs. Kogut. 
Please be seated, both of you.” 

Ella Kursh, now dressed in a drab, 
brown dress of severe lines, sat down 
quietly. Mrs. Kogut did not. 

She was a sharp-featured little woman 
with a hair-trigger temper and a tongue 
to match. And, just now, she was filled 
with suspicion, resentment and curiosity. 

“I never saw such a thing,” she snapped 
petulantly. “Waking a body in the mid- 
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die of the night to meet a policeman. 
What does it mean? Why is everybody 
up? If you asked me, I’d say there was 
something funny going on. The idea.” 
Her voice rose in a whining crescendo of 
indignation. 

Very quietly, very patiently, Muniot 
said “Please be seated, Mrs. Kogut.” 

The gentle, soft-spoken words robbed 
her of her shell of bluster. She sat down. 
She looked, suddenly, very frightened and 
very old. 

/"'•ODY studied her. Her face was lined 
^ —the powder and rouge that had 
been pushed into its myriad crows-feet 
didn’t make it any more attractive. Only 
her hair, which was pure white, gave her 
a touch of beauty. She wore a pink negli¬ 
gee profusely adorned with white ostrich 
feathers. A black lace nightgown peeped 
out from beneath it. 

Samuel Self proved to be a bald giant 
of sixty with a weather-beaten leathery 
face on which there was a slight reddish 
stubble and a pair of huge hands .that he 
had not yet, apparently, been able to wash 
entirely clean. His shoulders were slight¬ 
ly stooped, his teeth were bad and his 
eyes were watery, blue and evasive. 

He came into the study wearing a dress¬ 
ing gown that was too short over pajamas 
that did not fit well and asked uneasily: 
“Did you send for me, Mr. Muniot?” 

“Yes,” said Muniot. “Please sit down. 
This is Inspector Cody.” 

Self’s eyes flicked suspiciously for a 
moment upon Cody. He chose a chair, sat 
nervously, almost timidly, upon its edge. 

Cody began without preamble of any 
sort. “A man was murdered here tonight,” 
he announced. 

Mrs. Kogut gasped. “Murdered!” 

“Please,” Cody said sharply. * His eyes 
shot around the room, sought other eyes. 
He looked at all of them, read nothing 
in their faces that would help him. 

“The man who was murdered,” he con¬ 


tinued, “was Eugene Maynol. Like you, 
Mrs. Kogut and you. Self, Maynol was to 
receive one hundred thousand dollars 
from Mr. Muniot. We don’t know who 
murdered him or why he was murdered. 
But we want you to know that he was. 
You are here as guests. If you have any 
scruples about remaining here, Mr. Muni¬ 
ot wishes you to feel perfectly free to 
leave at any time. Is that clear?” 

Samuel Self nodded. Mrs. Kogut, 
however, sprang from her chair. 

“I certainly don’t propose,” she an¬ 
nounced shrilly, “to spend another mo¬ 
ment in this place. I have my millinery 
store. I’m going back to it. I knew some¬ 
thing awful would happen when I came 
here. I don’t want your money. I’ll 
leave here as soon as I can get packed.” 
She looked at Cody dubiously. “Can I go 
now ?” 

“Of course,” said Cody. She hurried to 
the door, opened it and disappeared. Cody 
turned to Samuel Self. “And you?” he 
asked. 

Samuel Self’s Adam’s apple bobbed in 
his gaunt throat as he swallowed rapidly. 
He shrugged, got to his feet. “I reckon,” 
he drawled casually, “I'll stay. I’d ruther 
get murdered in a comfortable bed than 
freeze to death standing up in a bread¬ 
line. I’ll git along back to bed now.” 

At the door, Self bumped into Mrs. 
Kogut who was on her way back into the 
study. The little, white-haired woman 
looked at Muniot with pathetically eager 
eyes. 

“Won’t I get none of that money if I 
leave, Mr. Muniot?” she asked hopefully. 

Muniot smiled. “Of course, Mrs. Ko¬ 
gut,” he assured her. “And you and Mr. 
Self will share that which Mr. Maynol 
didn’t live to receive. You deserve it— 
and all the happiness it can bring you— 
after tonight’s unpleasantness.” 

Wilma Kogut was her sharp-tongued 
self again. “Well I should certainly think 
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so,” she snapped acidly and slammed the 
door behind her. 

Somewhere, deep in the house, a bell 
jangled. Hobbs, the butler, looked up. 

“That’s the front door, sir,” he told 
Muniot. “Shall I answer it, sir?” 

Muniot looked at Cody. Cody nodded. 
Hobbs went quietly out of the room. 
Muniot looked from a clock on the wall to 
Cody. 

“Who in the name of heaven,” he asked, 
“would ring the bell at four thirty in the 
morning? I hope it’s not the reporters 
already.” 

Cody shook his head. “Couldn’t be,” 
he said tersely. “Until I report to head¬ 
quarters, no news of the murder will be 
given out. No one knows of it yet.” 

The study door opened and Vincent 
Hobbs came into the room again. The 
butler was obviously badly shaken. His 
deeply lined face was contorted with fear. 

“What’s wrong with you?” Cody 
barked. 

Hobbs shot frightened eyes from 
Muniot to Cody and back again. 

“There’s a gentleman in the vestibule. 
A gentleman dressed all in black. He 
never called here before, sir. He says his 
name is Doctor Howard Tell.” 

“Never heard of him,” snapped Muniot. 
“What does he want?” 

Hobbs gulped. His next words brought 
stark incredulity into the faces of Marvin 
Muniot and Inspector Cody. 

“He wants to know, sir,” Hobbs 
blurted, “if there was a death in this 
house tonight.” 

Muniot’s face went white and he half 
rose from his chair. Cody, gnawing his 
lower lip, was the first to recover. 

“Send him in,” he snapped. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Blood in the Teacup 
UNIOT, still pale of face, crossed 
the study wordlessly to a table in 


one corner. He took three glasses from a 
rack, slopped whisky into them nervously 
from a crystal decanter. 

Ella Kursh, the housekeeper, who had 
been sitting silently nearby, rose. 

“Shall I go, sir?” she inquired. 

“Perhaps you’d better, Ella,” Muniot 
said. But before she could leave the 
room the study door opened and Hobbs’ 
voice said: “Doctor Tell.” 

A little man in a black suit came into 
the study. Muniot came forward with 
a tray on which were three glasses of 
whisky. 

“I am Mr. Muniot, Doctor Tell,” he 
said. “This is Inspector Cody. Will you 
join us in a drink?” 

Doctor Tell said, “How do you do?” 
in a brittle voice and added, “I would 
like a cup of tea, if I might have it.” 

“A cup of tea, please, Ella,” Muniot 
instructed. The housekeeper nodded, went 
silently out of the room. To Hobbs, who 
stood just outside, Muniot said: “Please 
go to your room, Vincent. Stay there 
until you are called.” 

Hobbs flushed, closed the door of the 
study behind him. Muniot indicated a 
comfortable chair. “Won’t you sit down, 
Doctor.” 

“This will do.” Tell disregarded the 
proffered chair, walked to a flat-topped 
table in the center of the room and took 
a straight-backed chair beside it. 

Cody put his glass to his lips once, 
took it away empty. He studied the 
stranger. There was something vital about 
the little man that Cody sensed at once. 
Personality. Animal magnetism. There 
were dozens of names for it. 

His outward appearance, casually ob¬ 
served, was not imposing. His features 
were regular, his skin slightly olive, his 
hair dark and thick and straight. He did 
not look directly at either Cody or Muniot, 
but seemed to be studying the room in¬ 
differently. There was something fasci- 
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nating about the man—fascinating and 
repellent. Silence, tenseness descended 
suddenly upon the room. Cody was the 
one who broke it. 

“How did you know, Doctor Tell,” he 
inquired with characteristic abruptness, 
“that someone died in this house tonight ?” 

Doctor Tell’s eyes were large, so black, 
that they seemed to be entirely without 
pupils. They raised suddenly, to meet 
those of Cody’s squarely. 

Doctor Tell’s brittle voice said: “I did 
not know that someone died here. I 
merely felt that such was the case. I felt 
it so strongly that I could not resist com¬ 
ing here to find out for myself.” 

Cody ignored the even challenge of 
those piercing, hypnoticv^yes. “And what 
made you feel that someone had died in 
this house?” he demanded. 

The brittle voice held gently ironic re¬ 
proof. “You would not understand or 
believe it, should I tell you. Inspector. I 
have never found the police eager to ac¬ 
cept psychic aid.” 

TTHAT, Cody admitted to himself, was 
true enough. He’d worked on other 
murder cases where various cranks, for¬ 
tune tellers, spirit mediums and other 
professed psychics had promised to help 
him to a solution. None of them had 
amounted to a damn. 

This chap, Cody assured himself, would 
be as big a washout as the rest. But Cody 
felt willing to sit silently by for a while 
and let the fellow rave on. Sooner or 
later, he’d found, these chaps overplayed 
their hands. 

Tell’s next spoken words were directed 
at Muniot. 

“This is not the first time we have met, 
Mr. Muniot,” he said. “Do you remember 
me?” 

“I can’t say that I do,” Muniot replied. 

Doctor Tell’s black eyes looked at 
neither of them as he spoke. 


“It was twenty years ago. My name 
was Tellingmaier. I’ve shortened it since. 
I bought fifty shares of Penn Supreme 
from you for five hundred dollars. That 
was every cent I had. The stock was 
worthless.” 

Cody saw Muniot stiffen in his chair; 
saw recognition come into Muniot’s eyes, 
to be followed by genuine elation. 

“No,” contradicted Muniot gently, “that 
stock was not worthless, Doctor Tell. You 
paid five hundred dollars for it twenty 
years ago. Right now it is worth one 
hundred thousand dollars to you in cash. 
You can have the money at any . . 

Doctor Tell, still looking at neither of 
them, said in a flat, expressionless voice: 
“I want no money from you.” 

“But. . .” Muniot began a protest. 

“I want no money from you,” Doctor 
Tell repeated. He did not emphasize 
the remark, did not lift his soft voice. 
He uttered the words in a purely matter- 
of-fact fashion. “And,” concluded Doc¬ 
tor Tell softly, “I prefer tea without 
cream or sugar.” 

Oblivious of Muniot’s amazed s'tare and 
of Cody’s quizzical glance, the little man 
in black took from one pocket of his coat 
a deck of cards. He riffled the cards then 
laid them upon the table face down in 
separate little stacks. He seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in what he was doing to the ex¬ 
clusion of everything else. 

He put down the last card. There were 
seven piles. He turned up one from each 
pile. The ace of spades was there and 
four other black cards and two red ones. 
“I don’t like this,” he said. 

Ella Kursh came in at that moment 
with the cup of tea. She put it on the 
study table and went out. 

“If you don’t mind,” Muniot said stiff¬ 
ly, angered at being kept mystified, being 
kept on the defensive, “may I ask if your 
sole reason for coming here was to learn 
whether or not someone had died?” 
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“Not entirely,” said Doctor Tell. “I had 
another reason. But tell me. What was 
the name of the man who died ?” 

Cody snapped out a question. “How 
did you know it was a man, Doctor Tell ?” 

“Because it is written that the first to 
die will be a man.” 

Cody gave a snort of disgust. Muniot 
paled visibly. 

“Do you mean, Doctor Tell,” Muniot 
demanded, “that others will die?” 

“Of course,” said Doctor Tell in his 
brittle, soft voice. “But that is unimpor¬ 
tant. You asked me what other reason 
I had for coming here. I shall tell you. 
I came here because I am interested in 
your destiny, Muniot.' For long I have 
wanted to be closer to you, to learn more 
of it. It is a most amazing thing. There 
is much gold and much cruelty and much 
pain here.” 

“Here?” asked Muniot. 

Tell’s right hand waved to the out¬ 
spread cards. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Tell. “Here. It is 
in the cards, in the stars, in the leaves 
that I find in my teacup. Yours, Muniot, 
is a destiny such as the world has not 
known since the Dark Ages.” 

"VTUNIOT lost patience. “Must you,” 
he demanded, “come here and waste 
our time at a moment like this with your 
damned childish nonsense? Your silly 
fortune-telling with cards, with tea leaves ? 
Your crazy prattle about my destiny?” 

Doctor Tell sat very quietly for a full 
moment, staring somberly at the cards on 
the table. Suddenly he was on his feet. 
His right hand came down swiftly, palm 
flat. It cracked against the table. His 
deep, hypnotic eyes fastened with a shiv¬ 
ering intensity upon those of Muniot. 

“So it is nonsense,” he rasped. “I tell 
you, Muniot—and you, Cody—that when 
the world had its beginning, men studied 
the stars and read their fates there. Ire¬ 


land was young when gnarled old women 
who have been dead many centuries, read 
weird prophecies in the leaves of a cup 
of tea.” 

He walked over to Muniot, his black 
eyes flashing. 

Muniot was muttering: “I am sorry, 
Doctor. I fear I’ve been a most impolite 
host.” 

Doctor Tell ignored the apology, 
grasped Muniot’s hand. He turned it 
palm up, studied it for a moment, dropped 
it. “It is there, too,” he said, “just as I 
expected.” 

“What is there?” asked Muniot. 

“You have seven months to live.” 

Doctor Tell’s eyes darted away. He 
walked back to his chair by the table and 
sat down. 

Cody, watching Muniot, saw the mil¬ 
lionaire go limp from amazement. And 
Cody was too honest to deny, to himself, 
that he was amazed as well. How had 
Tell come by this jealously guarded se¬ 
cret? 

Tell drank his tea hurriedly, inverted 
the cup and placed it on his saucer. His 
black eyes swept to Muniot. “You don’t 
believe me, of course,” he said. 

“No,” said Muniot. “I don’t believe 
you.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Tell. “Few 
men believe their destinies. Yours is a 
horrible one. There is much death in it.” 

“I am ready to die,” said Muniot. 

“And to kill others?” 

Muniot’s breath hissed with a sharp in¬ 
take between his teeth. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“The man that died here tonight. Do 
you realize that you murdered him?” 

“What in the devil are you driving at ?” 
Muniot got to his feet swiftly and his 
voice was angry. Angry and tinged with 
fear. 

“There is nothing to become excited 
about, Mr. Muniot,” Tell said in his brit- 
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tie voice. “Nor is there anything to be 
done about it. It is part of your destiny 
to kill before you die.” 

“Nonsense,” barked Muniot. “Rank, 
stifling nonsense.” 

Doctor Tell, unperturbed, then picked 
up his inverted tea cup, set it aright on 
his plate, peered into it. Muniot’s mouth 
made a sarcastic grimace. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you can see in 
your tea leaves now the person that I 
shall murder next.” 

Doctor Tell ignored the sarcasm. 

“I see gold. Piles of it. It is your 
gold,” he said. “The leaves have ar¬ 
ranged themselves in this cup almost ex¬ 
actly as they did in a cup at my home 
earlier tonight.” He looked up. “When 
I looked then,” he said, “I saw a man. 
His face gleamed like your gold. He lay 
on his side and there was a round wound 
in his back that extended through to his 
chest. The initial of his first name was 
‘E\ Is that correct?” 

Cody was the one who spoke. “What 
do you see now ?" he demanded. 

“Gold again,” Doctor Tell continued 
softly. “Marvin Muniot’s gold. It is 
piled high. Always, the gold. But there 
is something else. It is a woman. Her 
hair is white. She is small. She is in a 
bedroom. She is lying on the floor. She 
is dead. And her face—and the hair that 
was so white—is gleaming, is the color 
of gold. The light in the bedroom shines 
on that dead face that is golden—as gold¬ 
en as the wealth for which you, Muniot, 
sold your soul.” 

“In God’s name . . .” Muniot was on 
his feet. Abruptly he strangled what¬ 
ever he had been about to say. But Cody 
knew what he was thinking. Wilma Kogut 
was small, had white hair. Cody saw 
Muniot pre^s a button on the table, saw 
him raise pain-haunted eyes to those of 
Doctor Tell. 

“This is absurd, utterly ridiculous,” 


Muniot charged. But his words, hoarsely 
spoken, lacked conviction. 

“You know the fable of King Midas, 
of course,” Tell said. “You should. You 
are called Midas. King Midas, too, was 
cursed. Everything he touched turned to 
gold. Everything you touch turns to gold. 
The man, the woman. You tried to help 
them. And the touch of your wealth 
turned their faces to gold, killed them. It 
is all here in the tea leaves. Nor will the 
woman’s death end it. No! There is gold 
in the teacup, but there is also blood in 
the teacup—more blood.” 

HPHE study door opened. Vincent 
Hobbs, dressed now in his butler’s 
uniform, stood there looking at Muniot. 
“Did you ring, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Muniot. “I want you to 
go up to Mrs. Kogut’s room on the third 
floor. See if she has left yet. If she has 
not gone, ask her if you can be of any 
service to her. Then report back to me 
immediately.” 

Hobbs said, “Yes, sir,” and shut the 
door. Muniot seemed to have a grip on 
himself. 

“You were saying, Doctor Tell, that you 
saw much blood in the teacup—that others 
would die. May I ask how many persons 
this curse—this curse of my wealth—will 
bring death to?” 

Tell’s dark eyes flashed. “As many as 
are touched by it,” he said in his brittle 
voice. “To be exact, four. May I re¬ 
mind you that King Midas, whether you 
accept him purely as a legendary figure 
or otherwise, was similarly cursed. And 
that he touched his daughter. And that 
she died, turned to cold, inanimate gold. 
Now, countless centuries later, that same 
awful curse is upon you. The Midas 
Curse.” 

Muniot, white-faced, thundered at Tell: 
“You threaten my daughter?” 

“My dear man,” said Tell evenly, “I 
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threaten no one. It is something beyond 
our control. It is in the cards, in the 
stars, the tea leaves.” 

“It’s damned nonsense,” Muniot cried. 

The study door opened. Hobbs stood 
there. “I’m sorry, Mr. Muniot, but I seem 
unable to get any word from Mrs. Kogut.” 

“You mean that she has left?” 

“No, sir. Neither Miss Kursh nor my¬ 
self saw her leave. She can’t be gone. 
But the door to her room is locked and 
though I rapped on it and called to her 
several times, there is no answer.” 

Cody and Muniot, paralyzed by the 
single, awful thought that Hobbs’ words 
set aswirl in their minds, stood” still for 
a moment in the silence that filled the 
room. Then Cody was running across the 
room and up the stairway, dimly aware 
that Muniot and Hobbs were following 
in his wake. 

He reached the third floor, waited until 
they were at his side. 

“Which room ?” he demanded. 

“Third one, right side,” panted Muniot. 

Inspector Cody reached the closed door 
Muniot had indicated. He grabbed the 
knob, tried to turn it. The door was 
locked. A thin sliver of light showed be¬ 
neath it. He pounded on the door and 
the echoes of his vigorous hammering re¬ 
sounded loudly in the silent corridor. 

“Mrs. Kogut!” he called. There was 
no answer. 

He stepped back, measured the door as 
a man measures an antagonist. He lurched 
forward, shoulders hunched, muscular 
legs pushing. On the third try, with 
Muniot and Hobbs lending their weight, 
the door crashed in. 

The little old lady with the white hair 
and the shriveled, heavily powdered face, 
lay sprawled grotesquely on her back near 
the bed. Two suitcases—one half-packed 
—were nearby. Clothing was scattered 
untidily about the room. 

Her face, Cody saw, no longer showed 


its pathetic layers of caked powder and 
paint. There was gold, even in the deep 
wrinkles of that face, and her whole 
countenance gleamed like yellow ore in 
the brilliance of the room light. 

The golden color covered her face com¬ 
pletely and mingled with the shining silver 
of her hair. It looked as though it had 
been poured on. 

Cody knelt down, put an arm about her 
waist and lifted her. He touched her 
cheeks and his fingers came away tipped 
with gold. He shoved ostrich feathers and 
sheer pink silk and flimsy black lace away 
and felt her withered flesh. It was still 
warm. 

He opened, in front, the nightclothing 
she had not had a chance to change. Her 
flesh, below the scrawny neck, was un¬ 
touched by that hideous, golden hue. But, 
just beneath her breast on the left side 
was a blotch of crimson where the flesh 
had been pierced by something sharp, 
round. He turned her limp body over, 
located what he had expected to find. A 
hole, in every way the counterpart of that 
under her breast, existed in an almost 
corresponding left-side position in her 
back. He drew her clothing together and 
up over her once more. 

Then, suddenly, he was on his feet. His 
strong arms shoved the white-faced 
Muniot and the trembling butler, Hobbs, 
out of his way. His feet pounded out a 
hollow, rapid tattoo as he thudded down 
the two flights of carpeted stairway. He 
cursed softly, uninterruptedly all the way 
down. He turned, plunged into the 
ground-floor study. 

It was empty. Doctor Howard Tell was 
gone. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

The Man Under the Tree 

TNSPECTOR CODY stood there quiet- 
"*■ ly for a moment. Then he crossed the 
study to a telephone table. He picked up 
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a city telephone directory, thumbed 
through it hastily. There were less than 
half a dozen Tells and the one heading 
the short list brought a grunt of satis¬ 
faction from him. 

“Tell Howard F Dr 33 Avon PI” 

Avon Place was in the Thirty-second 
Precinct. Inspector Cody took up the 
phone, got in touch with the Thirty-sec¬ 
ond. When a gruff voice had answered, 
he said: “This is Inspector Cody, Mul- 
doon. I want you to pick up a man for 
me as quickly as possible, Lieutenant. He’s 
Doctor Howard F. Tell, Thirty-three 
Avon Place. Little guy, swarthy com¬ 
plexion, about one-forty pounds, black 
eyes, black clothes. Have a couple of 
boys fan out to his house. He may not 
be in yet. 

“When he comes in nab him at once. 
Put him in a cell by himself at your sta¬ 
tion. He’s to see no one, talk to no one. 
Keep a guard over him and make a note 
of anything he says. Got all that?” 

Lieutenant Muldoon’s voice assured the 
inspector that he had it all. 

“Good,” said Cody. “And if he asks 
for tea, let him have it. Yeah, that’s what 
I said—tea. And get a dead wagon out 
here.” He told the lieutenant where he 
was, gave Muniot’s phone number. “Call 
me back when you’ve picked up Tell. 
That’s all.” 

He pronged the receiver, went slowly 
back upstairs. He was on the second land¬ 
ing, his hand on the newel post, when he 
saw a door down the hallway open quick¬ 
ly. A girl—Cody had not seen her before 
—came out of the room. 

She was tall and young and pretty in a 
dark, cool way. The pajamas that sheathed 
her slender, curved body, were white satin. 
She wore a negligee, also of satin. 

Her features, Cody thought, had some 
of the handsome fines that made Muniot’s 
face so striking. There was none of the 


indomitable hardness, however, that 
marked his expression. 

Her lips were full and warm, her eyes 
dark. Her hair, unlike Muniot’s sandy 
locks, was glistening black. Her face held 
a frightened look and Cody, waiting at the 
foot of the stairs, could hear her sharp 
breathing. 

Then she saw Cody. Instinctively, one 
small, white hand, clenched, rose to her 
mouth to stifle a low, half-shriek. Color 
receded from her cheeks, her eyes gleamed 
with an almost unnatural brilliance and 
she spoke in a trembling, uncertain voice. 

“Who are you?” 

Cody made his voice gentle. “I am a 
friend of your father. Inspector Cody. 
You are Mary Muniot, of course.” 

She nodded and light glinted on her 
raven-black hair. “What is it?” she asked 
nervously. “What is wrong? I was 
awakened by the most awful noises. Is it 
father? Is anything .. .” 

Cody shook his head. “Your father is 
quite all right,” he assured her. 

A figure, quite suddenly, was at Cody’s 
elbow, wedging itself in between him and 
the girl. Someone who had, noiselessly, 
come up the stairs from the first floor of 
the house. Ella Kursh, the housekeeper, 
pushed him aside, put a protective arm 
about the girl and turned to glower at 
Cody. 

“Do you have to frighten the poor 
child?” she rasped. 

In the back of Cody’s mind, something 
that had been puzzling him suddenly be¬ 
came clear as he looked into the angry 
face and indignant eyes of Ella Kursh. 
Cody had wondered how Marvin Muniot 
had ever come to accept this gaunt, un¬ 
attractive, rude woman for a housekeeper. 
Now he knew. 

Ella Kursh was stroking, with infinite 
tenderness, the head of the girl she held 
in her arms. The older woman’s harsh¬ 
ness of face and voice were gone now. 
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With maternal tenderness she was mum¬ 
bling soft, comforting words to the girl. 

“Poor darling. Everything is all right, 
child. You must go back to bed now, 
dear.” 

Mary Muniot pushed out of the other 
woman’s arms. “No,” she said firmly. Her 
dark eyes flashed and again Cody was 
aware of the steely, glinting brilliance of 
them. “No. Something is wrong up¬ 
stairs. I want to know what it is.” 

She moved so quickly that she caught 
Cody flat-footed. She swung out of the 
arms of Ella Kursh, squeezed between 
Cody and the newel post and started up 
the steps toward the third floor taking 
short, rapid little steps. Ella Kursh made 
a moaning, frightened sound and tried to 
pass Cody. Cody was quicker. Taking 
two steps at a time, he followed the girl. 
Halfway up, Cody came to a quick halt. 

Marvin Muniot stood at the head of the 
stairs on the third-floor landing blocking 
the girl’s way. In the rapid events of that 
night, Cody had watched the unpleasant 
spectacle of a strong-willed man disinte¬ 
grating under the chain of ghastly, inex¬ 
plicable events. It had not been pleasant 
to see horror stamped on the face of a 
man of Marvin Muniot’s powerful char¬ 
acter. But what he saw now was infinitely 
more unpleasant. 

Muniot’s face was a contorted, greenish 
countenance twisted by mingled terror 
and anguish. His mouth twitched, his 
eyes bulged as he blocked his daughter’s 
progress up the stairs. He put out trem¬ 
bling, restraining hands. 

“No, Mary! No!” 

Mary Muniot, striving to pass him on 
the landing, spoke in a sharp, scared 
voice. “Let me by, Father. Something’s 
wrong. I’ve got to know. You’ve no right 
to treat me like a child.” 

“Nothing is wrong,.Mary,” Muniot lied. 
His voice, an anguished, whimpering 
thing, stuck in his throat. 


“Something is wrong,” the girl said 
shrilly. She struggled with him briefly, 
tried to look down the corridor. She saw 
the broken door of Mrs. Kogut’s room. 
“It’s Mrs. Kogut. She's ... Is she dead ?” 

Ella Kursh pushed past Cody, put her 
arms about the girl, “Come to bed, darl¬ 
ing,” she said softly. 

“Why won’t you tell me? Why won’t 
any of you tell me?” the girl sobbed. 

/^ODY stepped aside, watched them pass 
^ him, turn in the corridor and dis¬ 
appear together into the room from which 
the girl had emerged. Cody went on up 
the steps. He saw Hobbs lingering dumb¬ 
ly in the hallway behind Muniot. Cody 
looked at Muniot. 

The terror was gone from the finan¬ 
cier’s eyes now. But evidence of it— 
a circlet of sweat beads—rested like the 
brim of a crown about his forehead. 

Cody said softly: “She might as well 
know.” 

Again, panic, terror, pain crowded into 
Muniot’s eyes. “No,” he rasped vehe¬ 
mently. “She must never know.” 

Cody said nothing. One thought occu¬ 
pied his mind. This was the second time 
that Muniot had insisted upon taking ex¬ 
treme precautions to keep from his daugh¬ 
ter the hideous events of that night. Cody 
could readily understand how any father 
might wish to shield a young daughter 
against an unpleasant sight. But to carry 
it to the extremes to which Muniot carried 
it did not make sense. 

They went back into the room in which 
Wilma Kogut had died—Cody and Mun¬ 
iot and Hobbs. 

Muniot looked at the gleaming corpse 
upon the floor, shuddered. “Will there be 
no end to this horrible business?” he 
asked. 

Cody paid the question scant attention. 
He was suddenly aware of something that 
he had not noticed in the room before. 
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A wave of cold air struck him, brushed 
against him. He felt it on hands and face. 
He stepped over the two suitcases on the 
floor and walked to one corner of the 
room. A silk stand screen of the folding 
variety stood near the head of the bed. 
He went over, looked behind it. 

There was a window behind the screen. 
The window was open wide. Chill air 
came in the room through the window, 
bellied the thin curtains. 

“Was this window open when we first 
came into the room?” he demanded. 

Hobbs, the butler, answered. “Y-y-yes, 
sir,” he stammered timidly. 

Cody turned to the window, leaned 
out and looked down. The ground, three 
floors below, looked far away. His eyes 
ranged across the vast Muniot estate, saw 
the shadowy silhouettes of trees, the 
gleaming whiteness of a fountain that was 
at present dry and the swelling, even roll 
of the dark, smooth lawn. 

He looked directly beneath him at the 
side of the house. Muniot’s house was 
made entirely of stone. Huge, jutting, 
irregular stones formed its sides. Thick, 
climbing vines—sturdy vines that, now 
leafless, clambered from ground to roof 
over the entire east side of the house— 
went past the window. 

Cody became suddenly aware of the 
fact that a normally active man would 
find it very simple to climb the side of 
the house anywhere, from ground to roof. 
Those jutting stones and ropelika vines 
would make the task an easy one. 

Was that, then, the explanation of the 
open window? Had the killer of Eugene 
Maynol and Wilma Kogut come from the 
outside, up the wall of the house ? It was 
entirely possible. Yet, the person Marvin 
Muniot had seen on the steps had had 
white-clad legs. That suggested pajamas. 
Suggested that someone inside the house 
had committed the two murders. 


/*\N the other hand, those pajamas could 
^ have been used for the very purpose 
of suggesting that. A person who, nor¬ 
mally, would not be wearing pajamas 
might have put them on—over outer cloth¬ 
ing, perhaps—to throw suspicion on some¬ 
one in the household. 

The front door bell rang for the second 
time that night. Cody pulled his head in 
from the window, went downstairs. Two 
patrolmen, carrying a stretcher, came in. 
They greeted Cody respectfully and fol¬ 
lowed him upstairs. He took them into 
the room where Eugene Maynol’s body 
lay on the bed. They repressed amaze¬ 
ment at the sight of the gold-stained 
corpse and strapped the body to a stretch¬ 
er, covered it. 

“There’s another one here just like it,” 
Cody said bitterly. “You’ll have to come 
back later, when the medical examiner 
has had a look.” 

Just then Hobbs, the butler, rushed 
breathlessly into the room. “Inspector,” 
he said, “I was looking out of the window 
—that window you were looking out of 
in Mrs. Kogut’s room and I saw—I 
saw—” 

“What did you see?” snapped Cody. 

“A man,” he exclaimed. “A man out 
there on the edge of the lawn beneath the 
oak tree.” 

Cody and the two patrolmen followed 
the excited Hobbs back to Wilma Kogut’s 
room. Cody looked out the window. “I 
see nothing,” he said irritably. 

"But I saw him,” insisted Hobbs. “He 
lit a cigarette and I saw his face quite 
distinctly for a moment. He was a young 
chap wearing a gray hat and a dark tie.” 

Cody located the huge oak tree, ranged 
sharp eyes about it without seeing any¬ 
thing else. Then he saw it. An orange 
pin-point glowed briefly. The tip of a 
cigarette! 

The four men, led by Cody, sprinted 
down the stairs and out of the house. 
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Cody, his gun in his right hand as they 
rounded the house and headed for the 
tree, shouted a command. “Spread out!” 

He went straight toward the tree him¬ 
self. His feet pounded on the hard 
ground. He reached the tree, stared about 
in the lifting darkness. No one was there. 
He uttered an exclamation and reached 
down. The fingers of his left hand came 
up with a lighted cigarette, half-smoked. 
The unlighted tip of the cigarette was still 
moist. Cody punched the glowing end 
against the tree, knocking live ashes from 
it. He stuffed the cigarette into his pocket. 

A bushy, tall hedge lay ahead of him, 
between him and the estate wall. He found 
an opening, plunged through it and looked 
about. Gray dawn streaked the horizon on 
ahead. But he saw no sign of anyone. 
The bushes rustled slightly to his left. He 
half wheeled. A hand clamped on his 
right wrist, pushed his gun hand down 
and away. A balled fist came up swiftly, 
heavily. Cody had a fleeting glimpse of a 
gray hat, a young, pleasant face and a 
black necktie with red, diagonal stripes. 

Then the fist cracked sharply against 
the right side of his jaw. It was a clean, 
expert blow that brought no pain but 
carried unconsciousness. Cody slumped 
to the ground. 

CHAPTER SIX 

The Midas Curse 

/^ODY heard a voice with a brogue say: 

■ "Hey, Joe, he’s cornin’ around.” He 
shook his head, realized that he was sit¬ 
ting on the ground and that a sturdy arm 
was propping him up. 

The voice added a tone of respect to 
the brogue and asked: “You all right. 
Inspector ?” 

Cody pushed to his feet with the help 
of the uniformed figure beside him. He 
grinned at the burly cop. 


“Thanks. I’m all right. Sorry I sev- 
ene'd out on you like that, but I came 
through these bushes and some guy 
popped out and clipped me one.” 

“We didn’t get the guy, sir. None of 
us so much as saw him. When we couldn’t 
find anybody we noticed you’d turned up 
missing. We spent a couple minutes look¬ 
ing for you and just now found you. You 
sure you’re all right, sir?” 

“Quite all right,” said Cody. “Where’s 
Hobbs?” 

“I guess he didn’t come out with us.” 

Muniot’s voice cut through the dawn- 
streaked darkness. There was a tinge of 
contempt in it. “It wouldn’t be like Hobbs 
to take' a chance like that.” 

Cody turned to the Irish patrolman. 
“The lad that hit me was a young fellow, 
well built, nearly six feet. Gray hat, regu¬ 
lar features and a black tie with red 
stripes. Phone in an alarm on him when 
we get back in the house.” 

Hobbs admitted them at the front door. 

“Where were you?” Cody demanded. 

The frightened eyes in Hobbs’ timid 
face were unequal to the task of meeting 
Cody’s hard gray ones. “I thought, sir,” 
he explained inadequately, “that one of 
us should stay in the house, sir.” . 

“You mean you were afraid to stir out 
of the house,” Cody challenged. 

Hobbs looked at the hostile faces about 
him, looked away again nervously. “Yes, 
sir,” he admitted throatily. “I was afraid.” 

They went into the study. Muniot, 
looking more worried than ever, said to 
Cody, “I’ve got to get Mary away from 
here,” and Cody said nothing. The patrol¬ 
man with the Irish brogue phoned in a 
description of the man who had attacked 
Inspector Cody. 

"Anything else to be added, sir?” he 
asked. 

Cody said: “He wasn’t over nineteen 
years old.” 

The patrolman repeated this informa- 
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tion into the telephone, put down the re¬ 
ceiver. The phone immediately rang. 

“I’ll take it,” said Cody. He carried 
on a brief conversation with Lieutenant 
Muldoon of the Thirty-second Precinct. 
Then he hung up, turned to Muniot. 

“We’ve got Doctor Tell in a cell by 
himself. The boys from the Thirty-second 
picked hint up. They’ll give his house a 
complete search and find out everything 
they can about the doctor. We may get a 
lead there.” 

“I hope so,” said Muniot fervently. 

Inspector Cody eyed the financier 
steadily. “There’s one thing I want clear, 
Mr. Muniot,” he said. “Your request— 
and orders given to me by higher-ups in 
the police department—brought me out 
here tonight to handle this thing alone. 
I was told to do it, taking into regard 
your wishes and disregarding all form or 
departmental red tape.” 

“Well?” asked Muniot, frowning. 

“It’s gone beyond the point where it’s 
a one-man job,” Cody said quietly. “More 
men are needed out here. Men to guard 
the place, men to work on angles inside 
this house.” 

Muniot’s frown deepened. He nodded. 
“You have my permission to send for 
them,” he agreed with obvious reluctance. 

“There are things in this house that 
need clearing up. You’ll be protected from 
unfavorable publicity in every way pos¬ 
sible. But I must have assistance. And I 
must be given a free hand in questioning 
every person in the house. Ella Kursh, 
Samuel Self, Hobbs—even yourself.” 

“All right,” said Muniot. 

“And your daughter,” Cody added. 

“No!” 

Once more, Cody saw mingled fear and 
anger leap into Muniot’s eyes. Cody 
shrugged. 

“All right,” he said easily. “Let it 
drop.” 


i^ODY issued orders for the removal 
^ of Eugene Maynol’s body from the 
house. The two patrolmen went on up¬ 
stairs. Fifteen minutes later they drove 
away with the first of the gold-painted vic¬ 
tims and Cody and Marvin Muniot sat 
alone in the study. 

They sat there silently, each occupied 
with his own thoughts. Finally Cody 
fumbled in his pocket, found the half- 
smoked cigarette he had come across be¬ 
neath the oak tree. He examined it. 

It was a plain-tipped Melachrino. 

He juggled it in his right hand for a 
moment, then dropped it back into his 
pocket. He began to talk. 

“Suppose,” he began thoughtfully, “we 
leave Doctor Tell and the young fellow 
who was out on the lawn out of considera¬ 
tion and try to figure the angles on every¬ 
one in the house.” 

Muniot, his sharp mind instantly eager 
to wrestle with any problem, nodded as¬ 
sent. “Which person do you wish to dis¬ 
cuss first?” he asked. 

“Ella Kursh,” said Cody. “Tell me 
about her.” 

Muniot laughed. “Ella came here six¬ 
teen years ago in answer to an ad I placed 
in a newspaper asking for a woman who 
could care for my house and Mary, my 
child, who was then five years old. I 
wasn’t at all impressed with her. She 
arrived while I was in the city, spent the 
afternoon here. When I returned home, 
she and Mary were the most inseparable 
of friends. Gruff, unfriendly to everyone 
else, she lives for Mary alone. She’s been 
a mother to her.” 

Cody nodded. “She seems to get a 
clean bill of health. And she is to receive 
one hundred thousand dollars when you 
die. The deaths of Eugene Maynol and 
Wilma Kogut scarcely would enrich her. 
Unless, then, she murdered them out of 
sheer jealousy, she hardly could have a 
sane motive for wishing them dead.” 
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“Such petty jealousy would scarcely be 
a motive,” Muniot said. 

“Right,” agreed Cody truthfully. “It 
would not constitute a motive. Then we 
have Hobbs.” 

“Almost the same things apply to 
Hobbs. He has only been in my service 
for five years. He came highly recom¬ 
mended. He is more of a timid autom¬ 
aton than a human being.” 

“But he listens at keyholes and his 
timidity may be entirely assumed.” 

Muniot shrugged. “I have been too 
busy making money to pay close atten¬ 
tion to my own household,” Muniot ad¬ 
mitted. “Perhaps Hobbs is curious. At 
least, so far as I know, he has never 
divulged anything that he has overheard. 
I believe he is loyal to me. And I believe 
his timidity is genuine. Nor would he 
profit by the two murders which took place 
here tonight.” 

“Then,” said Cody slowly, “that leaves 
Hobbs in the clear, too, without a sane 
reason.” 

“Who is next?” 

“You,” said Cody. 

Muniot looked startle’d, then laughed 
softly. “You are thorough. Well, what 
about me ? I was in the library with you 
when Mrs. Kogut was murdered. And 
what would be my motive ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Cody. “You’d 
swindled these people. But since you 
have only seven months to live, it 
doesn’t seem likely that you’d invite them 
to your house and kill them lest, after 
twenty years, they suddenly attempt to 
bring evidence and undesirable publicity 
against you. Pretty thin motive, though.” 

“Quite thin,” agreed Muniot laughing. 
“I might have developed a sadistio streak, 
however.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cody, “but we’re dis¬ 
cussing sane motives, now. How about 
your daughter?” 

Muniot’s face clouded, then he laugh¬ 


ed. “She’s twenty-one, a student at Co¬ 
lumbia University, single and the heir 
to ten million dollars. And she would 
have no motive.” 

“Unless,” said Cody, “all three of your 
guests had been murdered. Then she 
would be heir to ten million, three hun¬ 
dred thousand. And that brings us to 
Samuel Self. What do you know about 
him?” 

“Nothing,” said Muniot “He came out 
of a downtown breadline. He claims to 
have been a laborer in Jersey City during 
the past three years. My lawyers are 
checking the Civic Charities’ records on 
him.” 

“For all you know,” said Cody, “he 
may have a criminal record.” 

“Yes,” Muniot admitted, frowning. 

“And he has a sane motive,” Cody 
mused. “Yesterday, Samuel Self was po¬ 
tentially heir to one hundred thousand 
dollars. At this moment, he is potentially 
heir to three times that much due to the 
deaths of Mrs. Kogut and Maynol.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Suppose,” said Cody rising, “we go 
upstairs and have a little talk with the 
bald-headed laborer.” 

'T'HEY went up to the third floor, rapped 
A on the door pf Samuel Self’s room. 
There was no response. 

“These working men are sound sleep¬ 
ers,” Muniot said. The lightness he tried 
to put in his voice wasn’t there. His face 
was white. 

“There’s no use trying to kid our¬ 
selves,” Cody said grimly. “You know 
what we’ll find in that room, I know.” 

Muniot rasped: “God, another one?” 

“Is there a key to this door somewhere 
in the house ?” Cody asked. “There’s no 
point to breaking down every door in the 
place.” 

“There’s a board with duplicate keys 
to every room in the kitchen. Ill get it 
for you.” 
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Muniot went down the stairs, returned 
shortly. He walked slowly, painfully, 
like a man who has put on age in the 
incredible space of a few hours. His 
hand trembled as he tried to insert the 
key in the lock. Cody took the key away 
from him, opened the door. The room 
was dark. Cody found the wall switch, 
turned on lights. 

Samuel Self, the giant laborer who had 
told them a few hours ago that he pre¬ 
ferred dying in a comfortable bed to 
freezing to death in a breadline, had been 
given his choice. 

He lay on the bed, covers thrown back 
from his body, quite dead. Blood was 
on his pajama coat over the heart. His 
face was placid, untroubled and painted 
a horrible, gleaming gold. His bald head 
gleamed like some monstrous, gilded Eas¬ 
ter egg. Fog drifted in a widely opened 
window of the bedroom. 

A raucous, throaty noise brought Cody 
wheeling sharply around from his con¬ 
templation of corpse and window. 

Marvin Midas Muniot had gone to 
pieces. His face was a sickly, ashen gray. 
His teeth chattered and the words he 
forced out between them were shrill, 
cackling. 

“Three of them dead,” he wailed. “And 
Tell said four would die.” 

Cody grabbed Muniot by both shoul¬ 
ders, shook him until the words jumbled 
incoherently in his throat. Muniot jerked 
away, backed toward the open window. 

“Cut it out,” Cody rasped. 

Muniot’s eyes glistened with a wild, 
unreasoning light. “It’s the curse,” he 
shouted. “The Midas Curse! Tell was 
right. Three of them are dead. And one 
more will die. King Midas killed his 
own daughter. Mary will be the next. 
Mary . . 

His frantic, crazy words were filling the 
room as Cody reached him, grabbed his 


right lapel, bunched it roughly in his fin¬ 
gers. Cody swung. 

The blow caught Muniot squarely on 
the point of the chin. Muniot’s legs buck¬ 
led, he went down. He sat there silently, 
wagging his head from one side to an¬ 
other. After a while he rubbed his chin, 
looked up at Cody with eyes from which 
the wild sparkle was gone. His voice 
was soft, sane. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

“That’s better,” Cody observed, help¬ 
ing Muniot to his feet. “Losing our heads 
won’t get us anywhere. They’re dropping 
off like flies in this house.” 

Muniot asked hopefully: “Do you think 
you’ll find—” 

“The person responsible for this string 
of murders ?” Cody’s voice and face were 
bitter. “That should be simple. At the 
rate they are being killed, all I’ll have to 
do will be sit tight until just one person 
is left. And then arrest whoever that is.” 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

Madness for Motive 

/"'■ODY looked at Muniot’s pale face and 
the bitterness was gone from his 
next words. “Forget it,” he suggested. 
“This case is giving me the jitters too, 
I guess. We’re not getting anywhere. We 
don’t know what the motive is. We don’t 
know who the killer is, or whether that 
killer is finished with his butchery. We 
don’t even know what kind of weapon 
was used.” 

“But we do know,” pointed out Muniot, 
“that the persons who died all were per¬ 
sons to whom I’d left modest fortunes. 
Doctor Tell was right. It was the touch 
of my gold—” 

“I know,” snapped Muniot a trifle im¬ 
patiently, “the Midas Curse. Suppose we 
forget it for a moment. I’m inclined to 
feel that behind all of this bloody business 
is someone with a motive. Someone anx- 
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ious to lay hands on your entire fortune. 
About ten million, isn’t it?” 

“But who—” 

Cody shrugged. “That still leaves us 
as far from the solution as ever, appar¬ 
ently. Leaving you and I out of it for a 
moment, there are five persons who 
might, possibly, be involved. Hobbs, Miss 
Kursh, your daughter, Doctor Tell and 
the young man who escaped from the 
grounds tonight. 

“Doctor Tell fits in the pattern some¬ 
where. We don’t know where nor how. 
He couldn’t have committed this last mur¬ 
der, for he was in jail. He has a swell 
alibi. 

“The open windows in the rooms where 
the murders took place may or may not 
mean something. Either they are camou¬ 
flage employed to deceive us by the actual 
killer, or they are very important. The 
extent to which the young stranger out 
on the lawn is involved depends entirely 
on the true significance of those opened 
windows. 

“Your daughter is three hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars richer since this last murder. 
A lot-of persons would readily commit 
murder for less than that, but not if they 
were already heir to ten million dollars. 

“Miss Kursh has no apparent motive. 
In no way does she stand to profit by the 
murders of Maynol, Mrs. Kogut and Self. 
She will receive one hundred thousand— 
more than sufficient, I judge, for her needs 
—when you die. Why should she murder 
anyone? 

“The same applies to Hobbs. His point¬ 
ing out the man on the lawn tonight got 
us out of the house. While we were out, 
this last murder was committed. That 
doesn’t look good. The man outside 
might have been a confederate of Hobbs. 
But again—where is the motive? Hobbs 
may have been too genuinely frightened 
to leave the house. And he may have 
been tricking us. 


“Nor can we forget Doctor Tell and 
the young man on the lawn. Somewhere, 
somehow, they fit into this picture. But 
again—no motive.” 

They were silent for a while and Mun- 
iot, Cody observed, seemed to be weighing 
something. He spoke at last. “Suppose 
we go downstairs, Inspector.” He eyed 
the golden corpse of Samuel Self dis¬ 
tastefully. “There is something I think 
I had better tell you.” 

“All right,” Cody agreed. They locked 
the room in which the dead man lay and 
went downstairs. When they were seated 
in the study, with the door closed, Muniot 
frowned, began to speak. 

“I hardly know how to tell you this, 
Inspector,” he said. “It’s a rather rotten 
story and I’m not proud of it. It had its 
beginning twenty-two years ago, when 
I came East from Iowa. I was young 
and ambitious and entirely without a con¬ 
science in those days. 

“I had come to New York to conquer 
the big city.” Muniot smiled ruefully. 
“It was the other way around. New York 
gave me a licking. I had one good suit 
of clothes—on my back—and a fairly 
smooth manner. I left New York, went 
to Middletown, New York, to see about 
a selling job. I didn’t get the job and 
I was broke. 

“I met a girl there. Her name was 
Norma Christianson. She fell in love with 
me. We were both young, reckless. Per¬ 
haps it was the usual, casual affair. I 
prefer to think, even now, that I really 
loved her. She gave me two hundred 
dollars. We were to get married in New 
York. I was to use part of that money 
to buy tickets for our honeymoon trip 
to New York. I bought only one ticket.” 

Cody said nothing. 

“I went to New York by myself,” Mun¬ 
iot continued, “after having known her 
but two days. With what I had left of 
her money, I had bogus stock certificates 
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printed. Penn Supreme. I sold them, 
cleaned up. That money—her money— 
was the foundation for the fortune I now 
have. 

“Later, I learned what happened. Nor¬ 
ma had a child. She took the baby, when 
it came, to a foundlings’ home. Then she 
returned to her home and committed sui¬ 
cide. 

“When the child was five years old, I 
took it from the orphanage. Adopted my 
own baby. That child is my daughter, 
Mary. I paid heavily, of course, to have 
this true story suppressed. To the world 
in general, Mary is my adopted child. 
Actually, she is my own daughter.” 

Cody was silent, thoughtful for a full 
moment. “On at least three occasions to¬ 
night, Mr. Muniot,” he said gently, “you 
denied me the right to question your 
daughter or to let me apprise her of 
what has happened here. Why should 
you ?” 

Muniot paled, seemed to be pondering 
the advisability of answering. At last he 
spoke. “I might as well tell you. I’ve 
scarcely been a model father,” he admit¬ 
ted. “I love my daughter. But I’ve spent 
little time with her. I know, really, little 
about her. I’ve been far too busy amassing 
fortunes to learn to live simply, placidly. 

“When I first brought her into my home 
as a child, I had difficulty obtaining a 
nurse who could manage her. She cut 
the hands of two of her nurses with a 
small pocket knife. Another, she scratch¬ 
ed on the face with a pin. Perhaps the 
nurses were partly to blame. Perhaps it 
was just childish cruelty. Specialists 
were undecided whether—at the age of 
five—Mary was perfectly normal or not. 

“Then Miss Kursh came. Her love for 
the child was so deep, so unselfish, that 
nothing like that ever happened again. 

“Mary is twenty-one now. When she 
was fifteen, I had her examined by alien¬ 


ists who pronounced her well balanced, 
sane in every respect.” 

Cody nodded. 

“Yet,” continued Muniot, “there has 
been one unspoken rule in this house. 
Mary is to have her own way in things 
that are not definitely harmful. She has 
always had her own way. She cares noth¬ 
ing about social events. I rather wanted 
her to go an an exclusive girls’ school. 
She’s had her way, instead. She is going 
to Columbia. 

“A few months ago, I had plans for 
her Christmas holidays. I gave them up 
when I found she wanted to go, alone, 
to South Carolina. I have never attempted 
to cross her wishes in any way.” 

“Why?” asked Cody. 

“Because,” replied Muniot dully, “I 
have been afraid. Afraid, despite every¬ 
thing specialists told me, that any argu¬ 
ment, any scene, any emotional disturb¬ 
ance might throw her mind off balance.” 

“Why should it?” demanded Cody. 

“Her mother committed suicide,” Mun¬ 
iot reminded him. “Her grandparents— 
Norma Christianson's parents—were quite 
normal. Norma’s father repaired ium- 
brellas. But his parents—Norma Chris¬ 
tianson’s grandparents, Mary’s great- 
grandparents, both died insane.” 

Cody nodded. “Business of skipping 
every other generation, eh?” 

“Perhaps. Besides, there was the sis¬ 
ter of the girl I treated so badly. Her 
name was Elizabeth Christianson. I nev¬ 
er met her in the brief time that I knew 
Norma. When I adopted Mary, I learned 
that Norma’s sister, Elizabeth, who was 
also unmarried, had come home the day 
Norma committed suicide. Elizabeth went 
mad. She ran amuck that afternoon in 
the streets. Slashed three men with a 
knife. Almost killed one of them. They 
were entirely blameless, of course. And 
Elizabeth, you’ll remember, was Mary’s 
aunt—the sister of Mary’s mother." 
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Cody nodded again. His face was som¬ 
ber, thoughtful. Muniot’s face was white. 

“So you see,” said Muniot, “Doctor 
Tell was right. My destiny has been asso¬ 
ciated with blood and violence and death. 
It’s been an unhappy one. And Doctor 
Tell said that still a fourth person would 
die. Frankly, that frightens me. I love 
Mary enough not to want to see her dead.” 

He paused, went on with difficulty. 
“But I’d prefer her dead,” he concluded 
hoarsely, “rather than to think that all the 
things that have happened here tonight 
were. . . .” 

Tl/fUNIOT got out of his chair, paced 
up and down, unable to put into 
words the awful thought that tormented 
him. And Cody, watching the pain that 
lined his face, felt deeply, truly sorry for 
the man. For he knew what Marvin 
Muniot was thinking. 

It was—that the lovely Mary Muniot, 
whose relatives had had the insidious germ 
of madness in their blood, was herself the 
killer of Eugene Maynol and Wilma Ko- 
gut and Samuel Self. 

It was a ghastly situation. A father 
tortured by the hideous half-suspicion 
that his own daughter might, possibly, be 
a murderess. 

Cody considered the depressing angle 
of madness. The gold-painted bodies of 
the victims. These, certainly, were not the 
work of a person fully sane. Those gold¬ 
en corpses had some mighty significance. 
What, he did not know. 

Someone, with a queer, hidden kink in 
his or her mind, had murdered the three 
guests. That gold paint had some signifi¬ 
cance. If he only knew what, he would 
know where to look for the killer. Spe¬ 
cialists had, despite her family history, 
pronounced Mary Muniot sane. Yet, Cody 
believed, madness entered the picture 
somewhere as at least a contributory mo¬ 
tive. It made the apprehension of the 
guilty person that much more difficult. 


A sudden suspicion grew in Cody’s 
mind. “What,” he asked Muniot, "became 
of Elizabeth Christianson?” 

Muniot stopped pacing, turned his wor¬ 
ried face to Cody. “She was sent, of 
course, to an institution. 

“They had her there from Nineteen 
Twelve until Nineteen Seventeen. She 
was discharged as cured. She disappeared 
that same week. I’ve tried to locate her, 
with no success. As far as I know she’s 
never been seen since.” 

Cody scowled, said: “It would be a 
devil of a job trying to locate her now. 
No one knows what she looks like, now. 
That was careless.” 

“What was careless?” asked Muniot. 

"Ever letting Elizabeth Christianson 
get out of your sight. Don’t you see it? 
She was the sister of the girl you 
wronged. Potentially, then, Elizabeth 
Christianson might have been the strong¬ 
est enemy you could have made in your 
life. Doubly dangerous, since she had the 
subtle germ of insanity in her blood.” 

Muniot, white-faced, agreed. “Yes, you 
are right.” He paused, frowned. "But,” 
he protested, “Elizabeth Christianson has 
been missing for fifteen, sixteen years. In 
all that time she has not, apparently, tried 
to harm me in any way. Why, then, would 
she be involved in the murders that have 
just taken place here. 

“For that matter,” Muniot concluded, 
“why would she murder three persons 
who were guests? Why, if she sought re¬ 
venge, wouldn’t she murder me?” 

Cody sighed. “All of that,” he admit¬ 
ted, “is quite reasonable. I don’t know the 
answers to those questions. It doesn’t 
make much sense anyway we figure it.” 

The phone in the study rang and Cody 
answered it at once. The precinct detec¬ 
tives were calling to report the results of 
their search of Doctor Howard Tell’s 
home. 
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Cody talked to them at length, alternat¬ 
ing crisp questions with periods of long 
silence. He showed obvious tenseness as 
he neared the end of his conversation. 

“Spell that name,” he demanded. 

Then he ordered sharply: “Release him 
at once. Put a twenty-four hour tail on 
him. Anyone can go in the house, under¬ 
stand, but no one is to leave. Notify me 
here the minute anyone goes there.” 

i^ODY hung up and there was triumph* 
^ in the eyes he turned upon Muniot. 
“Doctor Tell, from his cell in the Thirty- 
second’s lock-up, prophesied the death of 
Samuel Self over a cup of tea.” 

“It’s fantastic,” Muniot exclaimed. 
“Isn’t there anything that can be done 
about the man?” 

Cody shrugged. “He was in jail when 
Samuel Self was murdered. He couldn’t 
have murdered Self. I’ve ordered Doctor 
Tell released.” 

“But—” Muniot framed a protest. 

“Don’t worry,” said Cody, “there’ll be 
policemen watching every move he makes. 
Watching him, his home. Incidentally, 
they unearthed something at his home. 
Everything seemed perfectly legitimate 
there. They found a crystal ball—the kind 
fortune tellers use. We can hardly arrest 
him for having such a thing in his posses¬ 
sion unless it can be proved he charged 
money for his crystal-gazing seances. 

“But they found something that, to us, 
is vastly more important. In looking over 
his records, they found some notations 
about a woman patient Doctor Tell has 
been treating for tuberculosis laryngitis. 
She’s been visiting him, according to his 
records, almost every day.” 

The door bell rang. Muniot half rose, 
sat down again when Cody snapped, “Let 
Hobbs answer it.” Muniot put a show 
of interest in his face. 

“Who,” he asked politely, “is the wom¬ 
an who has been coming to see Doctor 
Tell?” 


Cody grinned. His eyes were bright, 
elated. “Elizabeth Christianson,” he said. 

Muniot sat forward in his chair. He 
was tense, excited. “Then, if he knows 
where she is, can’t you make him tell us ?” 

“Doctor Tell isn’t the sort who tells 
things readily. Unless he sees them in 
his tea leaves first. But Elizabeth Chris¬ 
tianson may visit his office again. My 
men will have his home surrounded. She 
can get in—but she won’t be able to get 
out.” 

“Splendid,” said Muniot. “Then per¬ 
haps ...” 

Muniot never finished what he was 
about to say. The study door swung open 
and a policeman pushed a man into the 
room. 

“Hello, Inspector,” said the patrolman. 
“Hello, Mr. Muniot. I found this young 
fellow trying to climb over the wall, so 
I thought I’d better bring him around and 
let you have a look.” 

He gave his prisoner another sharp 
shove. Cody got to his feet jubilantly. 

“Maybe,” he muttered, “we are getting 
some place.” He turned to the young man 
who had stumbled sullenly toward the 
middle of the room. “All right, you,” 
Cody snapped. “Start talking.” 

The young man was handsome, dark. 
He wore a gray hat and a black necktie 
with diagonal red stripes. He was the 
man they had failed to catch earlier in 
the morning outside Muniot’s home; the 
man who had lurked beneath the oak tree; 
the man who had knocked Inspector Cody 
out. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

College Boy 

TTHE youth’s face was flushed. It wasn’t 
a bad face. Mouth and lips were good. 
The nose was straight. The eyes, a trifle 
sullen now, were dark and well-spaced. 
It made a handsome ensemble. 
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Beneath the rather collegiate cut of the 
dark suit he wore, were the contours of 
a nicely shaped, athletic body. Broad 
shoulders, full chest, flat hips and, below 
them, tapering, muscular legs. 

The dark eyes flashed curiously at Mar¬ 
vin Muniot, came to rest blankly on In¬ 
spector Cody. 

"I said you’d better start talking,” Cody 
barked. 

The young man said nothing. 

Cody stepped close to the youth, began 
to frisk him with quick, efficient thorough¬ 
ness. From a side coat pocket Cody took 
a flat, carboard box. It was half filled 
with cigarettes. They were Melachrinos. 
They had plain tips. Cody grunted his 
satisfaction, continued to search the 
youth’s pockets. 

He found some letters in an inside 
pocket. They were mimeographed form 
letters beginning: “Dear Friend.” The 
envelopes were gone and there was still 
no clue to the youth’s identity. One of 
the letters was on Columbia University 
stationery. 

“College boy, eh?” asked Cody. 

The dark-haired youth didn’t answer. 

Cody completed his search without find¬ 
ing anything of importance. There was 
no weapon. 

“How old are you, son?” he asked. 

Still no answer. 

Cody grinned, turned away and sudden¬ 
ly whirled. For the second time that 
night he used his fists. The blow, unex¬ 
pected and backed by all the strength of 
Cody’s wide shoulders, cracked against 
the youngster’s jaw. The young man went 
glassy-eyed, thudded to the floor. Cody 
turned to the patrolman. 

“Put him in a chair.” Without look¬ 
ing at Muniot, he added: “Get some whis¬ 
ky. We’ll bring him out of it and he’ll 
talk.” 

Cody was right. Five minutes later, 
the youth opened his eyes, stared vacantly 


at all of them for a long moment and 
then recognized the inspector. He forced 
a smile at Cody. 

“I guess I had that coming,” he said 
softly. “Now we’re even.” 

The smile was friendly, the sense of 
sportsmanship was there and Cody 
couldn’t keep his voice hard or his face 
straight. 

“Glad you feel that way about it. You 
knocked me out, I knocked you out. Now, 
suppose you tell me your name.” 

“Jim,” came the reply. 

“All right, Jim,” said Cody. “And the 
last name?” 

The youth shook his head, smiled wanly. 

“Just Jim.” 

“O. K.,” agreed Cody. “We’ll let that 
pass for a minute. How dd are you ?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“College boy? Columbia?” 

“Maybe.” 

Cody rubbed the point of his chin remi¬ 
niscently. “Do a little boxing at college?” 

The youth grinned. “Maybe.” 

/BODY’S voice got rough. “All right, 
^ son,” he barked. “I’ve given you a 
chance to tell me things. Stall around just 
a little bit more and see what it gets you,” 
he promised. “Now! You were the lad 
that was loafing outside under the tree, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the one that clipped me on the 
chin.” 

The youth smiled. “Yes. I’m sorry 
about that. Really sorry. But four of 
you were after me. And you had a gun.” 

“What were you doing out there?” 

“Waiting.” 

"For what?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

Cody lost his temper. “You can’t tell 
us,” he snarled. “I suppose the spot you’re 
in doesn’t mean anything to you.” 

The youth shrugged. “You found me 
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trespassing on private property tonight. 
Twice. It’s against the law, but I doubt 
if it’s serious enough to get me anything 
in court but a fine.” 

“So you doubt if it’s serious,” Cody 
mimicked sarcastically. “I suppose it 
doesn’t mean anything to you that three 
persons have been murdered in this house; 
two men and a woman.” 

Color seeped out of the young man’s 
face. He looked into Cody’s hard, gray 
eyes with the expression of a man who 
feels he is the victim of some outlandish 
joke. He read truth there and the last 
vestige of color fled from his face. He 
grasped Cody’s arm. His voice, when he 
found it, was hoarse, eager. 

“Murder?” he gasped. “And a wom¬ 
an? Is she ... Is Mary all right?” 

“So you know Mary Muniot, do you ?” 
Cody asked softly. 

The youth’s strong fingers bit into Co- 
'dy’s arm. “Answer me!” he shouted. “Is 
she all right?” 

Cody’s face was hard as he pressed his 
advantage. “Quit shouting,” he snapped. 
“I’ll answer you when you tell me your 
last name.” 

The youth’s voice thundered in the 
room. He whirled Cody about to face 
him. 

“Is she all right?” he demanded. “Is 
she all right?” 

The door of the study was flung open 
suddenly. It swung wide, cracked against 
the wall. Mary Muniot ran into the room. 
Ella Kursh trailed after her. There was 
solicitude in the housekeeper’s usually in¬ 
scrutable face. Mary Muniot ran directly 
to the dark, handsome youth. His arms 
went about her. 

—“What is it, Jim?” she asked. “What 
are they doing to you?” 

Marvin Muniot was suddenly beside 
them, his hand on his daughter’s arm. 
His voice was soft, pleading. “Mary,” 


he asked, “what does it mean? Who is 
he ?” 

The young man holding her said: 
“Don’t tell them, Mary.” 

“They might as well know,” she said. 
She pushed out of his arms, stood facing 
her father. “Dad,” she began, “two 
months ago when I went to South Caro¬ 
lina for a vacation, I didn’t go alone. I 
went with Jim, here. Jim is only nine¬ 
teen. We went to South Carolina because 
we learned that the age laws would permit 
us to be married there.” 

Incredulity, then anger, found their 
way into Muniot’s face. “Mary,” he said, 
“you mean that you’re married to this 
boy?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“It’s unthinkable,” he said bitterly. 
“You haven’t finished college yet. And 
he’s nineteen. You’re wrecking your lives 
over an immature infatuation.” His -voice 
rose angrily. “I’ll have it annulled. Why 
did you keep it a secret from me ?” 

rpHE girl smiled. There was little mirth 
in the smile. “That’s why we kept it 
a secret,” she replied. “We were afraid 
you could, would have it annulled. But 
it isn’t v . . ” 

Cody interrupted. He looked at Mary 
Muniot. Her chin was high, her eyes 
sparkling. He looked at the blank-faced 
housekeeper, Ella Kursh, and was amused 
to see that even her granite countenance 
was not always inscrutable. She was look¬ 
ing at the young man and amazement, 
unbelief and bewilderment were stamped 
in her face and dark eyes. And Cody 
spoke to Mary Muniot. 

“You go to your room, with Miss 
Kursh,” he suggested in a soft, paternal 
voice. “Your father and I will speak to 
your husband. He seems a clean-cut, de¬ 
cent chap.” Cody smiled at her. “If he 
is everything he seems and both of you 
care for each other, I think we should be 
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able to bring your father around to your 
way of looking at things.” 

Mary Muniot smiled at Cody, flashed 
him a grateful glance. “Thank you,” she 
said. With Miss Kursh, she left the room. 

When the door of the study had closed 
behind them, Cody turned to the youth. 
“Perhaps you’ll tell us your name, now,” 
he said gently. 

The dark-haired youth smiled, nodded. 
“My name,” he said, “is Tell. James Tell. 
Is something wrong?” 

Cody, unable to keep amazement out of 
his face, had recoiled two steps as though 
the young man’s words had carried actual 
physical impetus. Muniot had made an 
unintelligible exclamation. 

“Your father,” snapped Cody. “What 
does he do? What is his name?” 

The youth looked puzzled for a mo¬ 
ment, before answering in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“My father’s a doctor,” he replied. “His 
name is Howard F. Tell.” 

For nearly sixty seconds there was 
quiet in the study. Tension accumulated 
in that brooding silence. Cody sucked in 
breath, started to speak. His words stran¬ 
gled in his throat. 

High in that quiet house, sounded a 
piercing scream—a woman’s scream. Its 
prolonged shrillness split the silence, re¬ 
verberated for a moment, seemed to hang 
in air. Then it died out. There was the 
thud of a falling body. Then silence. 

CHAPTER NINE 

33 Avon Place 

TI/TUNIOT made a low, moaning noise 
in his throat, took two staggering 
steps forward speechlessly. James Tell 
went white, started toward the study door. 
The patrolman, blank-faced, grabbed the 
youth, looked at Cody inquiringly. 

Cody rasped: “Stay here, all of you. 
J’ll see.” 


James Tell struggled wildly to break 
away from the patrolman. “Let me go,” 
he pleaded and turned his dark eyes to 
Cody. “That was Mary. Let me go or 
I’ll—” 

Cody stepped close to the youth, riv¬ 
eted cold gray eyes on him. “You be 
good, son,” he said with soft firmness. 
“I said I’d see.” 

Something in those piercing gray eyes 
took the strength out of the youth’s fran¬ 
tic resistance. He subsided. Cody sprint¬ 
ed across the study, yanked open the door 
and plunged out into the hall. He took 
the stairs two at a time to the second 
floor. He looked up and down the hall¬ 
way. 

Outside a back room, near an open 
door, he saw two figures on the floor. He 
hurried back there. 

Mary Muniot lay there. She was very 
still, very quiet. The housekeeper sat be¬ 
side the limp body of the girl, cradled 
that young body in her arms. 

She cluched the girl tenderly in thin 
arms, hugging her to her flat chest, croon¬ 
ing unintelligible words to her, rocking 
her slightly back and forth as a mother 
might rock a child. 

“What’s wrong?” demanded Cody. 

_ Ella Kursh stared at him dumbly for a 
moment. 

“Mary went in there to ask Hobbs 
something,” she replied, jerking her head 
in the direction of the open door. “She 
fainted, the poor child.” She began to 
rock the girl in her arms once more. 

Cody went into the room. It was a 
bedroom. Lights were on. He did not 
see Vincent Hobbs at once. Then he saw 
him. 

The butler lay to the right of the door¬ 
way near the wall. His clothes, at the left 
side of his chest, were stained with blood. 
One hand was clenched; the other lay 
hidden beneath him. His dead face stared 
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up at Cody with a weird, fixed expression 
of amazement. Vincent Hobbs’ face and 
hair were gleaming gold. 

Cody knelt beside the murdered man 
and turned him over. He found what he 
had expected to find. The death blow had 
been a stab wound that had pierced 
Hobbs’ body. Blood had seeped into his 
coat near the left shoulder blade. 

He went back out into the hall. He 
stooped down, got his arms about the girl. 

“Let me have her,” he said brusquely. 

Ella Kursh looked up at him defiantly, 
tightened her thin arms about the girl. 

“No,” she said. 

Cody curbed his impatience, spoke soft¬ 
ly. 

“We must get her to bed. Don’t you 
see? It’s been a bad shock. She’ll need 
medical attention.” 

TMIE gaunt housekeeper nodded dumb- 
A ly, let Cody lift the girl out of her 
arms. She got up and walked ahead, 
opened the door of the girl’s room. Cody 
put Mary Muniot on the bed. 

“Miss Kursh,” he said, “get Mary's 
clothes together. Get the things she needs. 
I think she had’better go to a hospital— 
get away from here.” 

Ella Kursh nodded. 

“I’ll get everything ready,” she prom¬ 
ised. Her eyes were pleading. “The child 
will be all right, won’t she?” 

“I hope so,” said Cody. 

Mary Muniot stirred, at that moment, 
on the bed. For a moment, as she re¬ 
gained consciousness, terror burned in her 
eyes. Then, suddenly, she was calm. She 
looked up at Ella Kursh, smiled. 

“Poor Ella,” she said softly. “You 
didn’t think I’d keep any secrets from 
you, did you? And I got married and 
didn’t let you know. That hurt you, didn’t 
it, Ella?” 

Ella Kursh said, huskily: “Yes. That 
hurt me.” 


Cody thought he saw tears in the house¬ 
keeper’s dark eyes. 

“But you’ll, like my husband, Ella. 
You’ll like Jimmy. That’s his name. Jim¬ 
my. Jimmy Tell. His father’s a doctor. 
Doctor Howard Tell." 

Ella Kursh turned away. 

“I’ll get the things ready,” she said. 

Mary Muniot’s puzzled eyes went to 
Cody’s. Cody said: “We’re moving you 
to the hospital for a rest, young lady.” 

Remembrance seemed to flood back, 
then. Mary Muniot’s face became filled 
with horror. 

“Poor Vincent,” she said throatily. “I’ll 
never forget how he lay there. That hide¬ 
ous gold all over his face. The blood—” 

“You’ll have to forget it,” Cody told 
her firmly. “Don't let yourself think of 
it.” 

“I’ll try,” she promised. “I’ll try not 
to think of it. And you’ll convince Dad 
that he shouldn’t smash Jimmy’s happi¬ 
ness and mine. You will, won’t you?” 

Cody’s eyes could not hold hers. 

“I’ll try,” he said gruffly and went out 
of the room. He went back to the study, 
told the others what had happened. 

“I want your permission, Mr. Muniot,” 
he said, “to send Mary to a hospital. Miss 
Kursh may go along with her. The girl 
could stand a change of scene.” 

“That will be quite all right,” Muniot 
assented. 

“May I go too?” James Tell inquired 
eagerly. 

Cody shook his head, grinned. 

“No,” he said gently. “You must re¬ 
member that we know nothing about 
you.” He grinned. “Until we do find out 
about you, I’m going to keep you on ice. 
I can make you do it whether you like it 
or not, but I’m going to ask you first 
whether you want to do it of your own 
free will.” 

“Do what?” Young Tell was puzzled. 

“Go to jail,” said Cody. “Have a nice. 
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quiet, safe cell until you’re needed again.” 

For a moment resentment flamed in 
Tell’s eyes. Then the sporting angle of 
the thing struck him and he smiled. 

"All right,” he said. 

AT eight o’clock that morning, Cody 
and Muniot sat alone in the study. 
The patrolman had taken James Tell to 
the precinct station. Mary Muniot, ac¬ 
companied by the zealously faithful Ella 
Kursh, had gone in an ambulance to the 
hospital. Cody had left detailed instruc¬ 
tions with a police guard that he had or¬ 
dered placed outside the door of Mary 
Muniot’s hospital room. And a squad of 
detectives were prying into the history of 
James Tell in the meanwhile. 

“What now?” Muniot inquired of 
Cody. 

“Nothing,” said Cody, shrugging broad 
shoulders. “There’s nothing for us to do 
but wait. The next move is the murder¬ 
er’s.” 

“But,” protested Muniot, “we don’t 
know who the murderer is.” 

“I think I do,” said Cody evenly. 

Muniot leaned forward. His bearing 
was tense. “What do you mean?” 

The strident jangling of the telephone 
cut in, suddenly, upon their conversation. 
Cody said, “Yes,” three times and slapped 
the receiver back on its prong. 

“Come along,” he snapped at Muniot. 
“A woman’s just gone in Doctor Tell’s 
house. It may be Elizabeth Christianson.” 

There was a fast police car outside. 
Cody climbed in behind the wheel, pulled 
it away from the house. He left the siren 
open and the accelerator near the floor 
most of the way to Avon Place. He 
pulled up before the combined office and 
living quarters of Doctor Howard Tell 
and a detective came over to him from 
a building across the street. 

“She’s still in there, Inspector,” he re¬ 
ported. 


Cody nodded, motioned to Muniot and 
went up the steps of the building and 
through the vestibule. He stopped at the 
door of the office, palmed the knob and 
pushed k open. He had his gun out of 
its shoulder holster as he burst into the 
room, followed by Muniot. 

Doctor Tell lay on the floor of the of¬ 
fice. He lay on .his back. His dark little 
face was contorted, but not colored by 
golden paint. 

A steel shaft, round and slender and 
gleaming in the sunlight, protruded from 
his chest. Almost two feet of it was vis¬ 
ible. The rest, Cody guessed, was buried 
in. the man’s body. At the end of the thin 
shaft was a carved, ebony handle. Doctor 
Tell was dead. 

Someone moaned somewhere in the 
room. 

Cody crossed the room to a place where 
thick green drapes hung. He parted the 
drapes, revealed an alcove in which was 
a washstand and a case built into the wall 
that held rows of medicine bottles. On 
the floor of the alcove a woman lay. She 
moaned once. Cody knelt down beside 
her. 

“Are you Elizabeth Christianson?” he 
asked. 

Ella Krush, Marvin Muniot’s gaunt 
housekeeper, nodded, groaned, forced a 
single word out. 

“Yes.” 

“You killed Tell and you know you’re 
dying?” 

“Yes.” 

TI/TARVIN MUNIOT stood at the en- 

1 trance of the alcove aghast. Cody 
half lifted the woman and a small bottle 
rolled to one corner of the alcove. The 
conventional druggist’s label with its red 
skull and crossbones was on the bottle. 

“You killed the others, too, didn’t 
you?” 
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She did not reply, did not look at Cody. 
Her dark eyes fastened on Muniot. 

“All of your money,” she gasped, “all 
of it, must go to Mary. All of it. It is 
Mary’s money. The money had the Midas 
Curse on it. Doctor Tell ...” 

The woman’s voice trailed off. She 
shuddered and her body went limp. Cody 
got up. 

Muniot asked: “Is she ...” 

Cody nodded. 

“It was a weird plot,” he told Muniot, 
“whereby Tell hoped to obtain your entire 
fortune.” 

“I still don’t quite understand all of it,” 
Muniot said. 

Cody continued thoughtfully. 

“I think, roughly, it worked like this: 
Tell learned that his son and your daugh¬ 
ter were in love. He aided the romance. 
When they were married, he was within 
striking distance of your fortune. 

“He was a throat specialist. He treated 
your housekeeper for tuberculous laryn¬ 
gitis. I should have realized that that dis¬ 
ease accounted for the huskiness of her 
voice. From Ella Kursh—or Elizabeth 
Christianson, to use her correct name— 
he learned details of your household, of 
your life. He learned all the facts of your 
affair with Mary’s mother. And he 
learned what was more important to him 
—that Ella Kursh was not mentally nor¬ 
mal.” 

Muniot nodded. 

“You saw tonight,” Cody resumed, “the 
fiendish ingenuity of the man. He was a 
master in the art of suggestion. He had 
us—and we’re sane men—half convinced 
of his mystic powers, of his ability to read 
strange things in stars, in tea leaves. He 
could make a slave of a woman like Ella 
Kursh. He did, in fact. 

“Subtly, without making himself a di¬ 
rect accessory, he hinted at murder. He 
convinced this woman, whose brain was 
none too strong, that your money had a 


golden curse. The Midas Curse. To any¬ 
one but its rightful owner—Mary Muniot 
—that money would bring death. And the 
persons who died would turn to gold. 
Doctor Tell hoped, of course, that enough 
of that talk would put in the mind of 
Ella Kursh a single thought. That you 
must die. 

“When you were dead Tell planned to 
use your daughter’s love for his son and 
his son’s love for a father to obtain your 
money.” 

Cody paused. 

“Then came an ironic twist. Doctors 
condemned you to die. Your murder no 
longer was necessary, for the marriage 
could have been kept secret for another 
seven months. But Doctor Tell had plant¬ 
ed a fantastic murder germ in a mind that 
was not normal. So, when you willed the 
money to Eugene Maynol and the others, 
Ella Kursh’s mad hatred centered on 
them. Instead of murdering you—as Tell 
originally had intended—the unbalanced 
woman murdered your guests.” 

“But,” objected Muniot, “why didn’t 
she murder me?” 

“I think there’s another ironic twist 
there,” said ?Cody. “There can be little 
doubt but that she fully intended to mur¬ 
der you that day sixteen years ago when 
she first came to your home. But she fell 
in love with your daughter and stayed on 
as your housekeeper. And, loving your 
daughter with such a mad, worshipping 
affection, she couldn’t bring herself to 
murder you, even though she hated yor. 
and fully believed herself—as Tell had 
subtly suggested—to be the divine instru¬ 
ment of The Midas Curse. Your guests 
—and even Hobbs, for whom she had no 
dislike—she was quite willing to kill so 
that Mary could have the money you left 
to them.” 

“But what of the gold paint?” asked 
Muniot. 

“That was the result of Tell’s impres- 
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sive hocus-pocus about the Midas Curse. 
He convinced her that it was foretold that 
the visitation of death would likewise 
leave a gold-stained corpse. That the per¬ 
son to die would turn to gold. Feeling 
herself to be the instrument of the curse, 
she probably spent many worried hours 
over that point. Death was simple. But 
a golden corpse—as the Midas Curse spe¬ 
cified—was something else again. Taking 
every one of Tell’s suggestions literally, 
I suppose she finally hit upon the idea of 
painting those she killed with gold paint. 
And here’s the weapon she used.” 

i^ODY stepped out into the office, fol- 
^ lowed by Muniot. From a desk he 
took an umbrella. Rather, part of an um¬ 
brella. The handle was missing. The cen¬ 
ter rod from which the ribs projected was 
a hollow, sheath-like tube. Was, in fact, 
a scabbard. 

Cody went over to the dead man. Gent¬ 
ly he extricated the slim, steel, rounded 
blade. It came to a point at the end. He 
put the end into the tube, pushed it down 
inside. Near the handle were threads. He 
twisted the handle until it was quite tight 
and held it up for Muniot’s inspection. 

“Ingenious, eh ?” he asked. “Her father 
repaired them once, you’ve told me. He 
probably made this.” 

“But why did she kill Doctor Tell?” 

“Until today,” Cody said, “she didn’t 
know that your daughter had married his 
son. Her twisted mind, ever suspicious, 


leaped immediately to the correct conclu¬ 
sion. Doctor Tell was trying to get the 
money that one day would belong to 
Mary. Incidentally, I locked up young 
Tell to prevent something like this over¬ 
taking him.” 

Cody hesitated. He wasn’t much good 
at this Cupid business. But he’d given 
Mary Muniot his promise. 

“I don’t think though,” he continued 
carefully, “anything would have happened 
to him when Ella Kursh saw how much 
he loved your daughter and how much 
she loved him. Anyone with two eyes 
could see that.” 

Muniot shot Cody a suspicious glance 
and Cody’s face got red. 

“You really think so?” demanded 
Muniot. “You really thing it’s that? That 
young Tell had nothing to do with this? 
That he isn’t after Mary’s money?” 

“I think he’s all right,” Cody replied 
gravely. “In any case my men will find 
out for you. And if he gets a good re¬ 
port, y’know, Mr. Muniot I don’t think 
I’d step down too hard on those two kids.” 

Cody felt somehow better when Muniot 
answered. 

“I’ll not,” promised the man who had 
seven months to live. “If they can get 
any happiness out of life, then they de¬ 
serve that happiness.” 

Muniot chuckled dryly. 

“I spent fifty-two years trying—and all 
I could get was ten million dollars.” 
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“You’d give your 


Garbed in black—a sinister, shielding hood over his head 
—he stood there—The Reckoner! And in that terrible, 
metallic voice he issued his death commands. Who was this 
master of mystery? Why did men heed his orders blindly, walk 
into the murder traps he set knowing escape was impossible as they 
went? 


CHAPTER ONE 

The Death Threat 

M ARTY Day paced the upper level 
of the Grand Central Terminal. 
His black eyes flashed back and 
forth from the clock to the train gates, 


where the Boston express would leave in 
ten minutes. His tall erect figure stood 
out in the crowd. Across his arm was 
draped his ever present cane—the cobra 
cane, whose hidden springs could move 
strong thin steel with the rapidity of a 
rifle bullet. 
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There was a hum on his lips and a 
lightness in his heart; yet, a lightness that 
occasionally was lost in the sudden lump 
in his stomach that crept up into his 
throat. He wished Tania would come, 
so they could jump that damn train, make 
the ship at Boston and put water between 
themselves and the Reckoner. 

He didn’t know if he were in danger 
or not. He hardly thought so. Yet, he 
had disobeyed the summons of the Reck¬ 
oner. The Reckoner! The unknown man; 
the hidden voice that had declared war on 
crime, and especially—war on Joseph E. 
Rierson, political leader, briber of offi¬ 
cials, protector of criminals,, and himself 
a cold-blooded murderer who stood above 
the law he controlled. 

There had been excitement, money, ad¬ 
venture, and sometimes the feeling of a 
benefactor of mankind in Marty’s joining 
forces with this Reckoner; taking his or¬ 
ders; accepting his money for carrying 
out those orders. And there was romance 
too—Tania Cordet. 

And now he and Tania had decided to 
chuck it all, get married in Boston and 
sail for Europe where crime and hate 
and greed would be behind him. 

TlyTARTY snapped around. A hand was 
laid on his shoulder. He was look¬ 
ing straight into those unemotional eyes 
of Lieutenant Frank Bradley, the detec¬ 
tive who had so steadily stuck to the busi¬ 
ness of tracing down the Reckoner. 

"I don’t think she’ll come,” said Brad¬ 
ley. “I think you waited too long.” 

“You know who I’m waiting for?” 

“Sure!” Bradley nodded, half turned 
toward the gates, watched the guard slow¬ 
ly closing them. “You’re waiting for the 
girl, Tania—and she’s not coming. What 
are you going to do now?” 

Marty hesitated, looked over the mov¬ 
ing mass of people, bit his lip, fitted the 
steel handle of the cane tighter onto his 


arm and finally said: “I don’t know. I 
don’t know. What could—what could 
have happened to her?” 

“I can hazard a guess on that.” 

“You think the—this Reckoner has 
her?” 

“Well—no, I don’t.” Bradley stroked 
his chin. “And if he did I don’t think 
it would be police business; that is, I don’t 
think the girl is being held against her 
will.” And suddenly, “Mr. Day, I advised 
you to quit this racket You were going 
to take that advice.” 

“But Tania. If—if—” 

Marty paused. His eyes widened. He 
grasped the tiny slip of wrinkled paper 
from Bradley’s hand, smoothed it out, 
read the message on it. 

Tania— 

If you meet Marty Day he will never 
reach Boston. Either the police will re¬ 
move him from the train or the Reckoner 
will remove him from—life. 

The Reckoner. 

"No,, no!” Marty snapped the words. 
“He wouldn’t dare. He wouldn’t— If he 
did that I—I—” He looked at Bradley; 
stopped. After all, even though Bradley 
had proven himself a friend he was the 
law, and Marty Day had broken that law. 
Bradley nodded. 

“You were thinking, Mr. Marty Day,” 
he said, “that if the Reckoner tossed you 
into jail; sent out information to the 
police of the activities he mixed you up 
in, why—you’d talk.” 

“Talk!” Marty tried to laugh. “Why, I 
don’t even know who he is. I—” He 
looked at the detective. “You know, Brad¬ 
ley, I don’t even admit there is such a 
man. I couldn’t help the police any.” 
“You wouldn’t you mean.” 

“Bradley,” Marty said suddenly, 
“you’re a hard man to understand. You’re 
honest; fearless. You’ve done me many 
a good trick. Now, you’re spending your 
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entire time trying to get the Reckoner— 
the Reckoner, who is on your side; whose 
single purpose is to eliminate crime.” 

“And a single criminal, maybe?” 

“And a single criminal The most dan¬ 
gerous in the city—Joseph E. Rierson. 
You’re not a fool, and you must know 
that by arresting the Reckoner you arrest 
the greatest menace to Joseph E. Rier- 
son’s control in this city.” 

“Sure!” said Bradley. “I know that; 
Rierson knows that. That’s why he has 
used all his influence to get the Reckoner; 
that’s why he has urged the police on in 
this hunt; that’s why he has always ad¬ 
vised me of what he learned concerning 
you. Rierson wants the Reckoner because 
he fears him; fears what he knows, what 
he’ll do.” 

“And the Reckoner wants Rierson be¬ 
cause he’s a danger to society.” 

T> RADLEY grinned. “Don’t you be- 
lieve that, Mr. Day. I’m not sure of 
the reason but I’m sure it isn’t all altruis¬ 
tic. It may be money, it may be venge¬ 
ance. My guess is that this unknown 
Reckoner is, in fact, a well known crim¬ 
inal. Someone whom Rierson has double- 
crossed; who hates him. Do you know 
what would happen if I went straight 
after Rierson? If I didn’t get a bullet in 
my back I’d lose my job, and either way- 
I wouldn’t be much help to my family. 
You’ve got to take politics out of the 
Department and—” Bradley stopped; his 
eyes narrowed. "I’m on the trail of the 
Reckoner because he’ll lead me straight to 
evidence against Rierson.” 

“Why”—Marty opened his eyes—“the 
Reckoner has given evidence to the police 
against Rierson. He’s piling up informa¬ 
tion against crooked judges, racketeers, 
common gunmen—that Rierson protects. 
He’s slowly undermining Rierson’s power, 
giving Rierson’s friends their first sus¬ 
picion that maybe the Big Boss can’t pro¬ 


tect them after all. Then he’ll get Rier¬ 
son.” 

“And that’s the vengeance.” Bradley 
nodded. “He’s letting Rierson know fear. 
But he has the evidence, now, that will 
convict Rierson. Why doesn’t he use it?” 

“How do you know he has it?” 

“Because Rierson told me. Not in so 
many words,” Bradley ran on, “but Rier¬ 
son let me know in a round-about way 
that I would become an inspector shortly 
after the Reckoner is discovered—alive or 
dead.” 

“I see,” said Marty. 

“No, you don’t,” said Bradley. “I’m 
after Rierson; I hope to get him. He 
suspects it; and when that suspicion be¬ 
comes a certainty I won’t be working for 
the city.” 

“You, Bradley—you’d take a chance on 
Rierson! Why?” 

“Maybe,” said Bradley, “I’m just a guy 
who wants to be an inspector without 
crooked strings on him.” 

He turned away, but Marty gripped his 
arm. “That note to Tania!” he said. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Oh—that!” Bradley shrugged as he 
shoved it in a vest pocket. • “I found it 
in Tania’s apartment.” 

“And what,” said Marty, “were you 
doing in Tania’s apartment ?” 

“Checking up on a few things,” Brad¬ 
ley told him. "We’re coming to the show¬ 
down, Mr. Day.” 

“And why tell me all this?” 

“Perhaps I rather like you and want 
to see you get from under before the fire¬ 
works start. Or—” 

“Or—” said Marty. 

“Or perhaps you can lead me to the 
Reckoner.” 

Marty laughed; at least he tried to 
laugh. “You’ve told me I’m a gentleman 
who’s been swept into crime; now you 
want me to become a common criminal. 
A stool-pigeon. A squealer.” 
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“Hell!” said Bradley. “You’re talking 
like a book now. As you stand, you’re 
just a sucker—a sucker for the Reckon¬ 
er’s schemes; and you’re sticking because 
of the girl. Show me the Reckoner and 
I’ll show you and Tania—an out. Don’t 
you see, Mr; Day? Rierson wants to 
know who the Reckoner is. He’s in a 
fair way to find out. If he discovers it 
before I do— blooey, things bust like that.” 

“It’s your job,” said Marty. “After all, 
I’m not a cop.” 

“But it's your life,” said Bradley. “If 
the Reckoner has to close up shop he 
won’t want his past coming back at him. 
He won’t let Tania and you go now- 
alive, and he won’t then. Another thing, 
Mr. Day. Max Arnold is your lawyer. 
Maybe the Reckoner saw to that, maybe 
he didn’t.” Bradley stroked his chin. “But 
it might interest you to know that Max 
Arnold used to be? Rierson’s lawyer some 
years ago. Rierson was just coming along 
then; just beginning to realize that the 
racket was the royal road to wealth and 
influence. They had some trouble. After 
Max Arnold’s partner died—shot to 
death, by the way—their business rela¬ 
tion ceased.” 

“And—” said Marty. 

“Well, Max is your lawyer. Rierson is 
your enemy.” 

“So—what?” 

“Max is a good lawyer. He’ll work for 
anyone who pays him big money. Rierson 
likes good lawyers, and he can pay big 
money.” And as Marty started to ask a 
question, “If you’re thinking of a good 
place to eat dinner, try the Tavern Res¬ 
taurant. Nice private rooms upstairs— 
but try it fast. .You might be surprised 
and alarmed.” 

'T'EN minutes later Marty Day drove up 
to the Tavern Restaurant. Business 
was good, and several cars blocked his 
cab from moving to a position before the 


door. But Marty didn’t encourage his 
driver to follow those cars as they moved 
in line. On the contrary, he ordered him 
to wait there by the curb. Joseph E. Rier¬ 
son had stepped from the restaurant door 
and climbed into a taxi. 

Marty could not believe it, at least after 
what Bradley had told him, that it was 
simply a coincidence that three minutes 
dater the tall slim figure of Max Arnold 
also left the restaurant. And Marty could 
not be mistaken. Plainly, as the man 
turned and walked down the street, direct¬ 
ly past his cab, Marty caught a good view 
of that sharp face; especially the beak¬ 
like nose. 

Now—what? And Marty thought sim¬ 
ply: Rierson had money. Max Arnold 
was a good lawyer. But also Max Arnold 
was close—very close to the Reckoner. 

CHAPTER TWO 

A Price for Silence 

T/ NIGHT, Marty’s servant, swung open 
the door before he could get his key 
in the lock. There was a warning in his 
eyes, barely audible words through lips 
that did not move. 

“She’s in there.” Knight jerked his 
thumb back over his shoulder toward the 
living room. 

“Who? Tania—Miss Tania?” 

“No.” Knight’s voice was louder this 
time as feet crossed the floor behind him. 
“Mrs. Clarke. Mrs. Zee Clarke.” And 
Marty thought that Knight’s lips added, 
but silently, "The she-devil.” 

Zee Clarke, the girl with the amber 
eyesj stood almost in the center of that 
room when Marty went in. She was beau¬ 
tiful, of course; in that sinister way, Mar¬ 
ty thought. And he didn’t know. There 
was nothing in her face now to remind 
Marty of that night she had suggested 
that he kill a man. 

“Marty,” she said, “you’re a fool. 
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Twice now you’ve refused to answer the 
summons; the command of the Reckoner. 
I’m here to take you to him.” 

Marty stiffened. “I’m through with the 
Reckoner; through with Max Arnold; 
through with—with it all.” 

“Through with me too, eh? You know 
that I love you, Marty.” 

Marty stared down at her. He remem¬ 
bered the last time she had said that; re¬ 
membered the look in her eyes, the close¬ 
ness of her lips, the brush of hair across 
his cheek as she put her arms about him. 
Now she just stood there looking up at 
him, waiting for him to answer. 

“You— Yes, Zee; you told me that.” 

"That’s right.” She nodded. “And you 
believe it?” 

“Yes,” Marty finally said. “And I be¬ 
lieve that you believe it.” 

“Like that, eh?” She flipped a cigarette 
from her case with one hand and set fire 
to it before Marty could offer her a light. 
“I’ve come to take you to the Reckoner. 
It’s your last chance. Don’t be a fool, 
Marty. Go talk with him. I can’t really 
believe you intended to run out—run out 
with Tania.” 

“I did,” said Marty. “And it’s not run¬ 
ning out. I told the Reckoner when he 
called me on the phone. I was straight 
and honest with him when I might have 
—yes, should have just slipped away. And 
how did he repay me? By threatening 
my life; by telling Tania that I would die. 
Maybe the Reckoner can send me to jail; 
frame me with the police by distorting 
and falsifying the work I did for him. 
But suppose I talked and—” 

“You can’t, Marty. That would strike 
at everyone but the Reckoner. At your¬ 
self ; at Tania and—” 

“If we left the country and—” 

"But I would still be here. You must 
remember, Marty, that I killed a man here 
in your apartment; killed him that you 


might live; that Tania might live to take 
you from me. You can’t talk.” 

“No, maybe not.” Marty shook his 
head. “But neither can he deliver me to 
the police without bringing others into it 
He wove his, web too tight, Zee, for a 
single strand to be cut. But he could kill 
me.” 

“No,” she said. "He can’t kill you while 
I live.” 

“Zee”—Marty took both her hands— 
“you’re a strange woman. Where do you 
fit? What power have you over the Reck¬ 
oner? Why—” And dropping her hands, 
“Get out too, Zee. Things are boiling in¬ 
side. Max Arnold! He—” And biting 
his lip, “Does the Reckoner thoroughly 
trust him ?” 

“More so, even, than he does me. He 
has to.” She smiled slightly. “It’s a mess, 
of course; as you say, Marty. A mess 
simply because I happen to believe that I 
love you. Otherwise— Well, there was 
the night that Max Arnold thought, per¬ 
haps, of putting a slug in your chest.” 
She smiled sadly at him. “I know! It 
pains you to hear me talk so lightly of 
death; of killing. But remember—I am 
from another world. I have lived close 
to death; it can't make me shudder.” 

“Where is Tania?” Marty asked. 

Zee Clarke smiled. “Tania is all right.” 

“What did he do with her?” 

“Nothing.” Her eyes went up. “Why 
should he? Besides, Max Arnold is in 
love with her. He’s older than you, Mar¬ 
ty, and when love hits a man at that age 
it hits him hard.” 

“Tania and I,” said Marty, “are going 
to be married. Nothing can stop that.” 

“Not even Tania!” Slender, expressive 
shoulders shrugged. “Why not talk to the 
Reckoner, Marty? It’s your last chance.” 
And before he could answer, “If the 
Reckoner can prevent Tania from running 
away with you by threatening your life, 
he could just as well force her into mar- 
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riage by the same threat. You wouldn’t 
want that; I wouldn’t want that." 

"You—you wouldn’t!” 

"Of course not,’’ she said. “If I must 
recognize her as the reason you don’t—” 
She left that sentence unfinished and 
tried, "Well, the real Tania may prove 
quite enough without the imaginary al¬ 
lurements with which you would adorn 
her were she the wife of another. Any¬ 
way, you must see and talk with the Reck¬ 
oner if you would hope at all for Tania.” 

Marty set his lips tightly. "I’ll see and 
talk with tarn,” he said. "The same place; 
back of the little pawn shop?” 

"No. That’s outl Bradley suspects it. 
The Reckoner is at my house. Come 1” 

r FHIS time they entered Zee Clarke’s 
* home by the big front door. A butler 
admitted them; another servant took Mar¬ 
ty’s hat and coat. Zee smiled at him when 
he retained hia stick. 

“I know the cane trick,” she told him, 
"and I know your standing alibi for al¬ 
ways carrying it; an old wound in your 
leg that is apt to let you down at any 
moment. I shan’t give it away. But 
here, you need not even fear the Reck¬ 
oner.” 

“What power do you hold over him?” 
Marty asked. 

She laughed softly. 

"Perhaps the same power I hold over 
all men.” The laugh died and she bit her 
lip. For a long time she stood by a cur¬ 
tained door to a room on the left. “Should 
I say 'most men?’ No—all men. It is 
simply that I won’t use that power on 
you. Funny, but I don’t want you that 
way. Wait in there!” She flung open the 
curtains. “I’ll tell the Reckoner that you 
are here; prepare him." 

She turned and crossed the floor as 
Marty entered the library. The curtains 
closed behind him. Marty jarred erect. 


Max Arnold swung from a bookcase, 
faced him; smiled, nodded. 

“Good evening.” Arnold moved across 
the floor, pointed to a chair; to the cigars 
in the humidor on the polished table. “We 
haven’t met in a few days. You should 
trust your lawyer, Mr. Day. I might have 
advised you against an elopement. Now” 
—close-set eyes came even closer togeth¬ 
er ; fastened on Marty off the end of that 
beaklike nose—“it seems Mrs. Clarke has 
more influence with you. If I were a 
younger man I might envy you, Mr. Day; 
wanted by two such charming women. 
You will, of course, marry Mrs. Clarke.” 

"I will,” said Marty, grasping his cane 
in both hands, “marry Tania.” 

“I see,” said Max Arnold. “But if you 
continue in your present methods, you 
will, Mr. Day, be in no position to marry 
anyone.” 

“You mean—I will be dead?” 

“Dead,” said Max Arnold, "Quite dead. 
Why do you watch my hands like that?” 

“The last time we met,” said Marty, 
“I believe your intentions were to kill me 
—yoursdf.” 

“Orders!” Max Arnold shrugged his 
shoulders. "At that time you were wanted 
by the police for murder; a murder that 
time proved you didn’t commit. But you 
were wanted by the police, and you might 
have talked.” 

“I had," said Marty, “nothing to talk 
about. I did not know and do not know 
who the Reckoner is. Your idea of elim¬ 
inating me that night, Mr, Arnold, was 
purely personal. You are in Jove with 
Tania, so you warn the Reckoner against 
me; falsify my position and—” 

“Tush, tush." Max Arnold made click¬ 
ing sounds in his throat. “We mustn’t 
quarrel; especially about the women—any 
woman. The Reckoner will not approve.” 

“Nor would the Reckoner approve of 
your—your associations.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“I mean,” said Marty very slowly, 
“your associate at dinner tonight—at the 
Tavern Restaurant.” 

TI/TAX ARNOLD spun suddenly. His 
face turned a quick red, then a sud¬ 
den white. He leaned for a moment on 
the desk; went quickly to the curtains, 
flung them open, looked into the hall be¬ 
yond and came back into the room again. 
He stood now very close to Marty. His 
breath came in quick, short gasps. 

“If you breathe that to a soul I’ll kill 
you.” 

Marty grinned. He took his words now 
from the words of Max Arnold. 

“If I breathe that to a certain soul; 
the man who is waiting to receive me now, 
you will, Mr. Arnold, be in no position 
to kill anyone.” 

“I see.” Max Arnold nodded slowly. 
“The price of your silence is the girl, 
Tania—eh ?” 

“Good God!” It was with an effort 
that Marty restrained himself from strik¬ 
ing the man. “Tania is to decide her own 
life; her own marriage.” 

“And Zee Clarke?” 

“Zee Clarke means nothing to me.” 

“But you mean something to her. I 
don’t think you know the woman, Mr. 
Day. To you she’s cold, hard, taking what 
she wants as her right. But inside—” 
small eyes centered to twin bright points; 
held Marty’s. “Why, you’d think no more 
of Tania and her doll-like—” 

“I’m not here to discuss either Tania 
or Zee Clarke with you,” Marty said. 

"But you are here to discuss with me 
the possibility of your telling the Reck¬ 
oner that I was with Joseph E. Rierson. 
You can’t understand that it might be a 
very harmless bit of law work, perhaps 
even a coincidence that I met him there, 
or that you were mistaken in your belief 
that you saw me.” 

“It’s not what I believe.” Marty 


shrugged huge shoulders. "Rierson is the 
Reckoner’s enemy. It’s what the Reck¬ 
oner might believe that should interest 
you.” 

“It never entered your head that per¬ 
haps the Reckoner sent me to him.” 

Again Marty’s shoulders moved, but he 
watched those penetrating eyes. 

“Then, of course, you would have no 
need of alarm and the Reckoner would 
not be interested in my little gossip.” 

“Only to the extent that I was indis¬ 
creet,” Max Arnold started, stopped and 
said, “I’m a man who likes straight talk¬ 
ing. What is the price of your silence?” 

“The price of my silence, is Tania’s 
happiness,” Marty said, “the right of 
Tania to choose her own life; her own 
marriage.” 

“Very well.” Max Arnold left the table 
and walked quickly down the length of 
the room, unlocked a door at the end and 
jarred it open. “Tania!” he called. 

Tania came into the room. Small, erect, 
her steady brown eyes rested an Marty. 
For a moment she seemed to sway for¬ 
ward; about to run to him. 

“Tania!” Marty stepped toward her— 
stopped. Max Arnold was between them. 

“We are not, I imagine, to plead our 
separate merits and offerings for the 
lady’s hand.” Max smiled, and turning to 
the girl, “Mr. Day is rather a persistent 
suitor. He does not remember or does 
not understand a woman’s right to change 
her mind. Will you tell him, Tania, that 
the elopement is off?” 

*TIANIA opened her mouth twice before 
1 she spoke. “He knows that. You 
know that, Marty. That’s why I didn’t 
meet you.” 

“Yes. And I know more.” Marty 
brushed Max Arnold aside and took Tania 
by both shoulders. “I know of the note; 
the threat you received.” 
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“And I know too”—Tania faced him— 
“Zee Clarke, who—” 

Marty laughed, a little wildly perhaps. 
“They’ve been telling you that, eh? About 
her! Why, she—” 

“She takes what she wants.” Tania 
jerked herself free and crossed the room, 
behind the table. “She—” And suddenly, 
“You were a fool to come here. Why 
didn’t you go alone? Boston, London, 
Paris.” 

She stopped. Max Arnold had crossed 
to the curtains, flung them open. Zee 
Clarke stood there. 

“Come in.” Max Arnold bowed; his 
voice was mocking. “It’s a long time since 
you have seen two men quarreling over 
a woman; over another woman. But the 
stage was set for it” Arnold laid a hand 
on her shoulder. “It must come to all 
women. You have spoken of my age with¬ 
out recognizing your own. You're clever¬ 
er, brighter, far superior in worldly ways 
to Tania. That she chooses me instead 
of Mr. Day leaves him free. Resentful, 
perhaps, but susceptible to all die many 
charms the years have taught you. Five 
years ago, perhaps—” Arnold shrugged 
his shoulders, “The truth hurts, doesn’t 
it? But youth has slipped from you—” 

“You beast I” Zee Clarke fairly snapped 
the words. 

Marty took a step forward and caught 
her by the arm. Her whole body was 
trembling. “Don’t believe him, Zee; don’t 
pay any attention to him. You’ve got 
youth and beauty. It is just that— Well, 
Tania, to me—” 

And Marty got no further. The wom¬ 
an turned, raised her right hand and with 
the open palm slapped him across the 
cheek. A bell buzzed in the library. She 
stood quietly a moment; then, as the bell 
buzzed again, her body trembled; her head 
shook as if she had just swallowed some 
particularly sour medicine. At length she 
spoke. 


“You’re rotten, Maxie,” she said. 
“Plain rotten. But you’re right—right, as 
you’re always right. You can have the 
woman you want, and 1—” She fastened 
those somber eyes on him suddenly. “You 
haven’t forgotten our purpose here to¬ 
night.” 

“No.” Max Arnold bent slightly. “And 
I haven’t forgotten that, if you lack much 
in the charm of youth, your head con¬ 
tains brains that brilliant men—and only 
brilliant men could worship. Tonight the 
Reckoner speaks, perhaps, for the last 
time. You’ll take Mr. Day above.” 

“Come!” Zee turned to Marty. There 
was nothing in her eyes to indicate love 
or hate. 

“I’ll want to see Tania before I go— 
and alone.” Marty paused as Zee held 
open the curtains. 

Zee Clarke laughed. “Your life,” she 
said, “is in my hands tonight; yet you 
make a request like that.” She let the 
curtains fall back, stood looking at him 
in the more brilliantly lighted hall. “Love 
and hate are very close—” She paused. 
“Very close tonight.” 

She led him up the broad stairs, turned 
onto the narrow ones to the right, passed 
along a corridor and paused before a door. 
Fitting a key in the lock she turned it; 
stood aside for Marty to enter. He would 
have spoken to her, but she shook her 
head. 

CHAPTER THREE 

$100,000 for Murder 

lyfARTY went inside, heard the doors 
close behind him; then paused, to 
take in the room under the dim light. Al¬ 
though the room was a beautifully fur¬ 
nished sitting room the arrangements for 
the interview with the Reckoner were 
much the same as those of the little pawn 
shop. In the pawn shop, a steel partition 
had reached down, shutting off the end 
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of the room; here, heavy curtains were 
hung. In the pawn shop, a lamp had rest¬ 
ed on a counter so it might shine directly 
in Marty’s face; here, a similar lamp rest¬ 
ed on a table where the two folds of the 
heavy drapes met. 

Marty stepped forward and dropped 
into the chair close to the table. His cane 
was still held tightly in his hand. As if 
making himself at ease he poked the cane 
once or twice against the thick drapes. 
Just drapes, he thought. For just softness 
met the ferrule of the cane. And Marty 
had a wild idea. 

Joseph E. Rierson was bending every 
effort, even to torture and murder, to dis¬ 
cover the real identity of the Reckoner. 
Now—if he, Marty, could discover that 
identity, he was free and Tania was free. 
No more orders; no more commands; no 
more threats. The Reckoner went to great 
length to keep his identity a secret. Knowl¬ 
edge of his identity meant power—and 
power, to Marty, meant Tania. If she 
were giving him up, it was simply to save 
his life; nothing else. 

But he’d see. He’d watch for the break; 
a chance perhaps to rip those curtains 
apart and look on the face of the man— 

The soft glow of the shaded lamps 
went out and the hard glare of the lamp 
on the table shot suddenly into his face. 
Almost simultaneously with the sudden 
brightness came the voice that Marty 
knew so well; the grating mechanical 
words that might have been spoken by a 
man, a woman or a child. Nothing natural 
about that voice; nothing meant to be 
natural about it. Marty knew it wasn’t 
a machine because it answered questions 
—questions it couldn’t know he was going 
to ask. 

“So, Mr. Day, you come at last. You 
have forgotten that I never make re¬ 
quests. They are all commands, and those 
who break those commands become ene¬ 
mies ; and enemies are dangerous.” 


“I’ve been on the level with you,” Mar¬ 
ty said. “I told you flatly I didn’t like 
your methods; the mess you were involv¬ 
ing Tania and myself in; that I’d keep 
whatever confidences I had; that I felt 
I had earned the money you paid me and 
that I was through. Could anything be 
fairer than that?” 

There was a hollow sound; it might 
have been a chuckle. Marty didn’t know. 

“But you came tonight.” 

“I came because of Tania.” 

“You want your reward, then.” 

“I want nothing,” said Marty. “You 
brought Tania back by your threat to— 
to harm me; maybe your threat to expose 
her as you could expose me. Why not 
forget its, as we’ll forget you? I want no 
reward.” 

“No? But I promised you such a re¬ 
ward. I promised you Tania. There, don’t 
become so noble! Women; men; hate; 
love; greed. Such intrigues are going on 
now among my very closest associates. 
You love and hate and bicker, and what 
of my plans ? Don’t deny it I Even in this 
house tonight, trouble—trouble over a 
woman. Very well, Mr. Day, I forgive 
you everything. I offer you your big 
chance; I offer you Tania.” 

“For what?" 

“You love her very much?” 

Marty hesitated a long moment, and 
then, “Yes. You must know that.” 

“I do know that. Do you love her 
enough to kill a man?” 

“Kill a man! Kill a man saving her?” 

“Yes. Saving her from Max Arnold.” 

“By God!” said Marty, “if he harms 
her I’ll strangle—” 

“There, there! It’s much simpler than 
that. We don’t want Max killed.” A 
moment’s pause. “The time has come for 
the death of the greatest menace to so¬ 
ciety; the force behind all crime. I am 
giving you an opportunity of ridding the 
city of this man—Joseph E. Riersort.” 
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“You’re suggesting that I murder 
him?” 

“The death of Rierson could not Be 
called murder; simply justice and—” 

“Vengeance 1” echoed Marty. 

“Vengeance?” There was a question 
in the voice. “Who put that idea into your 
head? Was it the police?” 

“It was Bradley.” Marty nodded. “And 
he hinted too, that your purpose is not 
entirely to aid society; that you fooled 
me; you played upon my stupid ideas of 
righting wrongs, protecting the weak. 
Well, maybe you have; but in so doing 
you’ve filled your own pocket and—” 

“Where did you think the money came 
from that also filled your pocket?” the 
Reckoner snapped. "I have spent thou¬ 
sands; yes, hundreds of thousands. Isn't 
it right that these people who have preyed 
on society, now be taxed to protect that 
same society? But what of my proposi¬ 
tion? In return for Rierson’s death I give 
you Tania.” 

“Tania is not for sale, nor could she be 
bought through murder. If you have the 
evidence against Rierson—” 

“There is no time for evidence. His 
death is necessary and imperative. Do 
you know what he is planning? The death 
of Tania; your death; the death of Max 
Arnold, and by God! I believe, the death 
of Zee Clarke. Don’t you see? 

“He is going to send through the un¬ 
derworld the names of those who aid the 
Reckoner; those who make secret war on 
criminals. And each one in that under¬ 
world; each public enemy who thinks he 
may be my next victim will strike. You 
understand now. Rierson must die that 
you people may live. It is to protect you 
that I send you on this mission tonight.” 

Marty’s eyes narrowed: “You will send 
me on no mission of murder tonight.” 

“No?” The mechanical voice took on 
an edge; like a knife along a grindstone. 
“Rierson is turning your name and the 


names of others over to hired killers in 
the city tomorrow morning. So much 
money is offered for each one of you. 
I have planned things well; I have made 
it easy for you. There is little danger.” 

“If there is so little danger, why send 
me? Why not—” 

The Reckoner laughed. “Because I 
trust you. Because I wish to reward you. 
But perhaps most of all, because the death 
of Rierson by your hand will allow me 
to set you and Tania free. With the death 
of Rierson, you will hardly be in a posi¬ 
tion to harm me later; you would hardly 
wish to be accused of murder. Your mis¬ 
sion will be over; my mission will be over. 
Both of us will sleep contentedly, with 
the knowledge that the other cannot talk.” 

“Your single purpose, then, was venge¬ 
ance on Rierson.” 

A long moment of silence, and then, 
“Correct. My single purpose—vengeance 
on Rierson.” 

“I should think you would want to be 
in at Rierson’s death.” 

“Yes, yes. I will be in at Rierson’s 
death.” 

Marty jarred slightly erect. For the 
moment the voice seemed human; at 
least, less grating. It— And then the 
feeling was gone. The Reckoner was talk¬ 
ing again. Quickly, rasping once more. 

“So, you have freedom and Tania. You 
will take her abroad. Not on the few dol¬ 
lars you planned to flee with, but with a 
fortune. One hundred thousand dollars 
in cash. Look!” 

TI/FARTY did look. The curtains part- 
-*■*-*■ ed, much as the steel partition at 
the pawn shop used to part. A white 
hand came through; a whitish yellow hand 
that always surprised Marty. It was so 
smooth, so shining; as if there were no 
lines m ft, no veins in it; the skin drawn 
tightly, even smoothly across the knuckles. 

“Twenty-five thousand tonight—here, 
in cash. The rest tomorrow.” 
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Marty blinked in the light. Was it the 
light in his eyes that made that hand look 
so queer, so—but the money was real. 
He could see the green of the bills, the 
figures on the top bill. Five hundred. The 
money was dropped with a thud upon the 
table—and Marty acted. 

He shot forward in the chair as the 
hand started back. His right hand, long 
trained to move quickly with that cane, 
moved as quickly without it. He caught 
the shining hand, gripped it tightly just 
as it slipped back through the curtains. 
And that was where he made his mistake. 
He had expected to follow that hand 
through the curtains, grip the body it be¬ 
longed to, crush that body close to his be¬ 
fore it could protect itself, and see the 
face of the man behind the curtains. 

Marty did knock aside the curtains, 
hurling the lamp from the table. And he 
did follow that hand beyond the curtains, 
but only a few inches beyond it. Then 
his body pounded against something hard; 
something that gave slightly and sprang 
back. And the hand! It was slipping from 
his grasp. Frantically Marty tried to hold 
it; dug his nails into the skin—or was it 
skin?—and something gave. There was a 
rip and a snap. The hand was gone, slip¬ 
ping through a network of steel. 

The lamp lay on the floor where it had 
fallen. The bulb was unbroken and its 
light now shone straight itpon that lattice 
of steel. Two thin steel doors were locked 
together with a heavy brass padlock. And 
behind that lattice Marty saw the Reck¬ 
oner, caught there in the full glare of the 
lamp. 

Marty knew that what he saw would 
do him no good. The man was dressed 
in a long black robe such as a judge wears 
on the bench. There was a hood covering 
his head, or at least Marty saw only 
heavy black where the man’s head should 
be. As to his size or general carriage! 
.Well, the Reckoner took good care of 


that. His body was bent far backward 
and away from Marty; his knees seemed 
to give when he walked. Just a slouch¬ 
ing, even slinking, figure. 

The Reckoner half turned that lurch¬ 
ing body sideways; a flash of white for 
a moment in the darkness beyond the 
reach of the lamp, that might have been 
a face; the wave of a hand that now seem¬ 
ed a very real hand—and the Reckoner 
was gone, passing through a door. 

Marty straightened, stepped back and 
let the curtains fall, to hide again the net¬ 
work of steel. Bending, he lifted the lamp 
and placed it back on the table. It was 
then for the first time that he saw what he 
held in his hand. It was a torn bit of 
rubber glove; a finger and a thumb were 
missing. But the explanation of that pe¬ 
culiar hand, which had bothered Marty 
from the very first day he had seen it, 
was at least clear to him. The rubber 
glove had given the hand its shininess. 

He had been a fool. He admitted that 
as he tucked his cane back over his arm 
and turned toward the door. 

Many things had been left undone. He 
hadn’t told the Reckoner about Max Ar¬ 
nold. Had he intended to tell him? He 
didn’t know; he wasn’t sure about that. 
Wasn’t sure if he had made a promise 
to Arnold about that or not. But it was 
better so. He had something with which 
to threaten Arnold. That was true but 
it gave him little satisfaction. Max Arnold 
now knew something that would give him 
further reason to fear Marty. - 

1%/TARTY would watch out for that. He’d 

A go below, talk alone with Tania, get 
her to leave the house. Yes, he had been 
a fool. He might at least have pretended 
to concede to, or promise to think over, 
the Reckoner’s proposition. 

Rierson deserved to die. He recalled 
now Rierson’s attempt to disfigure Tania 
for life by throwing acid in her face. For 
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life ? Probably for a few minutes of life. 
After that he would have killed both of 
them. 

Marty reached the door, spun the knob. 
A moment of doubt, and the door open¬ 
ed. He was surprised at that. He thought 
that he might be locked in the room. Now 
he turned along the hall, reached die 
stairs, passed down them and stood on 
the landing looking at the large, well 
lighted reception hall below. 

All quiet there. Just the butler stand¬ 
ing at the foot of the stairs. Waiting there, 
very straight, very pompous, very digni¬ 
fied. And in his hands he held Marty's 
hat and coat. 

“I’m sure, sir,” the butler said when 
Marty reached the last step, “that Mrs. 
Garke didn’t expect you down so soon, 
or she would have waited.” 

“She left?” Mechanically Marty let the 
man help him into his coat. 

“Yes, sir. She said she expected you’d 
follow them along to the theatre.” 

“What theatre?” 

The man seemed surprised, genuinely 
surprised. “I don’t know, sir. I under¬ 
stood you would know. But—really, Ma¬ 
dame seemed to think you might be hours 
with the paintings. They’re very valu¬ 
able, as you know. That’s why the steel 
doors are there.” 

“So that’s why they are there.” Marty 
looked at the man shrewdly. By no stretch 
of his imagination could he connect this 
overfed, overpompous, yet undoubtedly 
well trained butler with the intrigues of 
the Reckoner. He thought too that the 
steel grating was cleverly accounted for 
to other visitors. In a vague way he did 
remember paintings behind that steel. 

“They have all gone?” Marty asked 
as he crossed to the front door. 

“All three, sir. Mrs. Garke, Miss Cor- 
det and Mr. Arnold.” 

“And the other—other gentleman?” 
Marty put the question lightly. 


“There was no other gentleman.” The 
butler’s eyes raised slightly, and then per¬ 
haps in a knowing way, as if he thought 
Marty might resent Mrs. Clarke’s de¬ 
parture with a rival, “She took one of 
our cars, sir; no one called for the party. 
Shall I call a car for you?” 

“No,” said Marty, “I’ll walk.” He did 
think of going into the little library; even 
Searching the house. But that would be 
stupid; ungrateful too, to Zee Garke. It 
was a cinch that the servants, at least 
this particular one, had no suspicions of 
his mistress’ activities. If the Reckoner 
had left the house, and Marty had no 
doubt that he had, then it was by some 
means unknown to the butler. 

Marty was out the door when the but¬ 
ler stepped quickly forward. “This letter! 
Mrs. Garke wished me to give it to you.” 

“Yes?” Marty took the square of white 
envelope. “You forgot it, eh?” 

“Forgot it!” The man straightened. 
His stomach protruded as if he thought 
he were throwing out his chest. “Hardly, 
sir. I gave it to you exactly as directed. 
Good night, sir.” 

The butler disappeared and the door 
closed. Marty turned once, stopped, swung 
again, and going down the steps walked 
up the street. For the first time he re¬ 
membered that in that room with the 
steel curtain was twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Max Arnold Pays a Visit 

TT'HE big Rolls pulled up just beyond 
the Biltmore Hotel and Max Ar¬ 
nold climbed out. He stretched in a hand 
and helped Tania to the sidewalk. “I 
guess,” he said gruffly to the remaining 
occupant of the car, “that’ll be all to¬ 
night. You’ll be home if the Reckoner 
wants you, Zee.” 

Zee Clarke leaned from the car, beck- 
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oned to Arnold, and when he came closer, 
“Let me look at you, Max.” She stretched 
up both her hands; her slender fingers 
went to either side of his face. “The dev¬ 
il’s in you tonight. I’ve known you too 
Jong not to recognize the symptons. What 
are you going to do?” 

“I’m human,” said Max Arnold. “The 
girl has thrown over Marty Day. We’ll 
have an evening together.” 

"Max,” she held his eyes, “you can’t be 
in love with that chit, not—not after—” 
“No?” Max Arnold spoke low so that 
the chauffeur heard nothing. "You’ve got 
the man you love. I’ve taken the com¬ 
petition off your hands. If you can’t 
make good now—Well—” 

“And those things you said to me!" 
Zee’s voice was soft. "YoU meant them. 
Max? Age and—” She hesitated when 
he did not answer. “You admired me, 
Max—my brains, but you always laugh¬ 
ed at love. I knew when it got you it 
would strike terribly. Be careful, Max. 
Be careful that you don’t let anything 
happen to Marty Day.” 

“I think,” said Max, “that Rierson will 
take that out of my hands.” He hesitated 
a k>ng moment, lifted his hands and drew 
the woman’s fingers from his face, held 
them in a viselike grip. "I told you once 
I wouldn’t let the man live who stood 
between me and the—the woman I loved." 

“Yes—if you ever loved.” Zee Clarke 
looked over Arnold’s shoulder. "It’s hard 
to believe—very hard to believe—that 
she’d be the one. There were times—’’ 
“That’s your pride,” said Max Arnold. 
“I don’t know that I wish you to marry 
Tania. You—” 

“Perhaps you’ll get your wish.” He 
started to close the door. 

Zee Clarke spoke quickly. “You’ll re¬ 
remember the Reckoner, Max, and you’ll 
remember what the death of Marty Day 
will mean to him. You called me a ser¬ 
pent once. Remember that I can still strike 


like a serpent if Marty—Yes, and antici¬ 
pate the Reckoner and act before he does. 
Don’t make me strike at you, Max. 
I haven’t withdrawn my protection. Don’t 
forget that. Don’t make a mistake, Max. 
Your hate and greed and passion and 
self-exaltation are stupendous and vital 
things when your reason guides them. 
Now don’t let emotion kill that reason.” 

“No,” Max Arnold said very slowly 
and very thoughtfully, “I hope not.” And 
he slammed the door of the car so vicious¬ 
ly that the chauffeur on the far side, be¬ 
hind the wheel, jerked in his seat Zee 
Clarke was talking into the speaking tube. 
The car pulled slowly from the curb. 

IVTAX ARNOLD turned and walked to 
Tania, who stood by the side of the 
building. “Well,” he said, “you would 
marry me to save Marty Day?” 

She didn’t answer him. 

He spoke to her again harshly. “Go to 
my apartment. Wait for me there. John¬ 
son, my servant, will let you in.” And 
when she started to move away he clutch¬ 
ed her by the arm. “Don’t ring Day up. 
Don't try to communicate with him in 
any way. You understand? You know 
what will happen to him.” 

“Yes.” She spoke at length. “The 
Reckoner knows, understands—” 

“The Reckoner spoke to you tonight 
before Marty Day came. My orders are 
his orders. He told you that.” 

“I brought Marty into it,” Tania said 
slowly. “Ill get him out of it.” And 
suddenly, “If anything should happen to 
Marty, I’ll kill you.” 

“So, so—” Max Arnold pulled at her 
arm. Strong fingers tightened so that 
she winced with the pain, but she did not 
cry out. Then his fingers loosened, a 
hand slipped to her chin, tilted it up 
slightly. “You’re wry beautiful,” he 
said, turned suddenly, and walking quick¬ 
ly down the block entered the hotel. 
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Max Arnold stood patiently by the desk 
while the room of Jacob Levine, Akron,. 
Ohio, on the hotel register was called. 

The clerk smiled. “You’re to go right 
up, Mr. Arnold. Mr. Levine is expect¬ 
ing you.” 

The man who opened the door of 910 
of the suite 910-912 was tall and thin. 

“You’re the lawyer man,” he said, nod- 
ned, rubbed his chin. “That’s right. I 
know you.” 

“That’s right!” Max walked to the 
window. “Don’t stand there like a fool. 

I want to see Joe; want to see him now.” 

“Keep your socks up.” The man hum¬ 
med softly, walked to another door and 
passed through it. Less than a minute 
later Joseph Ellison Rierson walked into 
the sitting room of the suite. 

Max Arnold looked steadily at him. 

“Well”— Rierson tapped his thick 
stubby fingers together before he raised 
his right hand to his flabby chin—“you’ve 
come to talk business?” 

“I’ve come to do business, not talk it” 

“Humph!” Little shoe-button eyes 
snapped into life. “Tonight ?” 

“Tonight,” said Max Arnold. “I’ll de¬ 
liver the girl for you within the hour. 
The man later.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Tonight.” 

J OSEPH E. RIERSON’S thick-set 
body moved slowly up and down the 
large room. Twice he turned and stood 
before Max Arnold, studying him. At 
length his thick lips moved and the blue 
lines in his face broke into ripples. 

“The Reckoner is a very clever man; 
a very shrewd man. Aren’t you afraid ?” 
And without waiting for an answer, “Why 
do you do it?” 

Max Arnold grinned. He said: “The 
same thing that dominates your life domi¬ 
nates mine. Money. I want it now.” 

“In advance, eh?” 


“That’s right,” Arnold grinned. “You 
know what I promised you.” 

“Yes.” Rierson nodded. “And I know 
how to handle you later if you fail.” 

“That’s what has been bothering me,” 
Arnold said. “You have never been slow 
about getting rid of people. Why now? 
This woman, Tania! She robbed you. 
She delivered the information that put 
you in the hands of the Reckoner. Why 
have you let her live? And the man, 
Day! Personally responsible for your 
dangerous position now.” 

“I’ve been in the hospital.” Rierson 
spoke very slowly. “I wanted to wait— 
wait for something like this. I want to 
have them myself. I want to see them. 
I want them to know.” 

“But they’ve got to die,” said Arnold. 
“It would— I’ve got to be sure of that.” 

"My friend,” said Rierson, “you could 
not be more sure of anything. They don’t 
know this man—this Reckoner?” 

“No,” said Max. “No one does.” 

“I thought—” Rierson hesitated. “This 
Clarke woman— Why, what’s the mat¬ 
ter?” 

Max Arnold was on his feet. “You 
must not bother her,” he said. And more 
slowly, “Don’t make the game too danger¬ 
ous for yourself, Joe. Some day, I prom¬ 
ise you; maybe sooner than you think, 
I’ll deliver the Reckoner to you.” 

Rierson’s little eyes snapped. “I’d 
make you a wealthy man; I’d make you 
a millionaire. God Max, it’s terrible! 
Who is he? A city official; a friend I 
meet on the street; one of my closest 
associates? You’re close to this Reckon¬ 
er, Max. You must—must suspect some¬ 
thing. He’s convicting and killing my men. 
I can’t trust anyone. I should have stuck 
to you, Max—long ago. Now he’s got 
the stuff on me, why don’t he strike ? I’ll 
give you anything, Max. Anything. Any 
amount. I hate him. I hate this man, 
Marty Day. This woman. You’re just a 
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machine, Max. Just business—just money. 
With me—you wouldrf’t understand. I 
want vengeance.” 

"I understand,” Max Arnold said very 
slowly. “Vengeance!” 

For a long time the two men talked 
in a low voice, leaning forward, their 
heads close together. Finally Arnold came 
to his feet. 

"You may see the Reckoner sooner 
than you think, Joe. Much sooner.” 

At the door he paused, looked back 
once at Rierson rubbing his hands. Then 
Arnold spoke again. “Watch this Marty 
Day,” he said. “He’s a fool, Joe, but a 
fool for courage.” 

There was a peculiar glint to his eye®; 
a twist to his lips, and Rierson noticing 
it said: “Maybe there's something more 
than money in it for you, eh, Max? May¬ 
be vengeance, too.” 

"Maybe. For once in my life I wasn’t 
quite careful enough, Joe. The Reckoner 
knows me but I don’t know him, Marty 
Day and the girl know me. If they were 
all dead—all silent, things would be clean¬ 
ed up for me.” 

"There’s the Clarke woman,” Rierson 
mused. “She’d know. She’d be alive.” 

"Yes,” Max Arnold said very seriously. 
“But she’s too beautiful to die, Joe—too 
beautiful.” 

“And me, too. I’d know.” There was 
a laugh in Rierson’s voice. “I’m not too 
beautiful to die, eh?” 

Max Arnold grinned. At least, his 
teeth showed. "You won’t talk, Joe.” 

“Hardly,” said Rierson, “after tonight.” 

“Hardly,” repeated Max Arnold, “after 
tonight.” 

CHAPTER FIVE 

Tania Learns the Truth 

fT’ANIA CORDET stood up when Max 
Arnold let himself into his apart¬ 


ment. There was a peculiar light in her 
eyes now as she crossed to Arnold; stood 
squarely in front of him. 

“Max,” she said, “what is it? You’ve 
changed. You’re not so sure of yourself; 
not so certain. And, Max—I know the 
truth. You don’t love me; don’t even—” 
He grabbed at her shoulders. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“I’m a woman,” she said. “You don’t 
love me and I don’t care fpr you. You 
talk of marriage. At first I didn’t know, 
but now I do. It’s not love. It’s hate. 
You hate Marty Day. You hate him and 
hope to make him suffer through me.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” Arnold 
snapped. “Why would I hate him?” 

And Tania knew. Suddenly she knew 
why Max hated Marty. Her brown eyes 
grew wide. “Because you’re in love with 
Zee Clarke,” she told him. ‘'That’s it. I’ve 
been blind and she’s been blind. And—” 
“And I’ve been Mind.” Max Arnold 
fairly snarled the words. "Do you think 
for a moment that I could care for you 
when she—she— But she never knew. 
She—” He stopped, looked at the girl. 

“No, she doesn’t know.” Tania nodded 
as if in understanding, “I thought that 
you hated her tonight, when you spoke to 
her like that. But now I know. It was the 
hurt love in you. It was— Max, Max 
don’t do it. Marty doesn’t love her—” 
“But she loves him. I know. And all 
that stands between that love of hers for 
Marty is you, and her pride. When that 
pride goes, then only you. She’ll sweep 
you aside. She’ll—” 

“Max—Max!” The girl pleaded with 
him again. “Don’t do it. Don’t do it!” 
“Doit! Do what?” 

“You intend to kill Marty Day. Don’t 
Max. Don’t!” 

Max Arnold stood looking down at 
her. Then he shook his head, rubbed a 
hand across his eyes, back through his 
hair, turned from her and reaching into a 
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curtained recess lifted a decanter with fin¬ 
gers that trembled. He had difficulty in 
pouring the liquid into the glass. He 
spoke, half to himself. “She was right,” 
he said. “She is always right. Not emo¬ 
tion; reason, reason.” 

He set the glass down on the table, 
shivered slightly, stretched his hand out 
before him and watched the fingers; saw 
that they were steady. When he spoke 
again his voice was calm. 

“God! Tania,” he said without turning 
his head, “what an imagination you’ve got. 
I’ll show you how different it is from the 
truth. Get your coat! I’m taking you 
away.” 

“Where?” 

“I’m taking you to Marty Day.” He 
turned now and walked to her. His voice 
was soft and gentle. There was a slight 
catch in his throat; a catch that he had 
used often before a jury when he pleaded 
with them to send back that ‘poor un¬ 
fortunate to his mother.’ “You guessed 
my secret, Tania. I’m sending you and 
Marty away. Don’t thank me. It’s not 
for you or for him. It’s for myself. He’s 
got youth and birth and courage. I’ve got 
nothing but what I’ve dragged up from 
the East Side streets with me. I’m giv¬ 
ing him to you, Tania; giving him to you 
so that Zee Clarke may not have him.” 

“And the Reckoner? His threat to me 
about Marty.” 

“Leave that to me. I will take care of 
the Reckoner.” 

“But Rierson—” 

“Rierson,” said Max Arnold very slow¬ 
ly, “will be dead before morning.” The 
girl looked at him. “Day is going to kill 
him tonight.” 

“No, no. I don’t believe you.” 

“Maybe not.” Max Arnold shrugged 
his shoulders as he walked to the door 
and opened it. “Come! We are going to 
meet Marty Day. It’s up to you to con¬ 


vince him that the best interests of both 
of you rest on the death of Rierson.” 

TTHE girl didn’t speak on the way down 
in the elevator. She didn’t speak as 
they crossed the long hall of the apart¬ 
ment, to the street. She was silent, too, 
when they climbed into Max’s car, which 
he drove himself. She had been wrong 
before; she’d be right this time. Flight 
was the only thing. She wouldn’t hesitate 
about flight with Marty now. She had 
brought him back to save his life, and 
they wanted to make him a murderer. 

She saw it all now. Excitement. Ad¬ 
venture. Romance! No. Just crime—sor¬ 
did crime. That was what she was in. 
That was what she had dragged Marty 
into with her. And they would make him 
a murderer! She laughed at that thought, 
a little hysterically, and Max Arnold 
looked down at her. But die didn’t talk. 
She wouldn’t let him know the truth. So 
he thought he was taking her with him 
so that she would plead with Marty to 
kill a man! She shuddered slightly. May¬ 
be her life had been such that Max would 
believe that; would believe that she would 
let the man she loved commit murder to 
save her. Well, she— 

The car turned across to Riverside 
Drive, rolled slowly through the early eve¬ 
ning traffic. Lights twinkled on the Hud¬ 
son; distant, blurred flashes across the 
river. They passed the George Washing¬ 
ton Bridge and continued to the end of 
the Drive. 

Broadway. The Seventh Avenue sub¬ 
way became an elevated road. Then 
Kingsbridge, and they swung to the left 
and over to Riverdale Avenue. Up the 
hill almost opposite Van Cortlandt Park, 
until they reached a side road. 

Tania would always remember the loca¬ 
tion of that side road. There was a man¬ 
hole in the street; a railing around it; a 
lantern, as if workmen had just left it. 
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She turned to Max Arnold to ask a 
question. The car suddenly stopped be¬ 
side a torn, twisted wooden gate. There 
was a tiny flashlight in Arnold’s hand; it 
slipped awkwardly and he juggled it. For 
a moment the light flashed upoh his face; 
just for a single split second it held there. 
But in that split second the girl knew the 
truth. She read it in his face, in his burn¬ 
ing eyes. She was going to her death. 

Tania had known fear before, but never 
the same stark terror that gripped her 
then. She clutched at the handle of that 
door and screamed. Her piercing shriek 
cut into the silence of the country night. 

One cry, that was all. Then the handle 
of the door slipped back; a hand tore her 
evening wrap from her shoulders, and she 
stumbled out onto the road, tripping over 
her long dress. But she didn’t faH. Clutch¬ 
ing up her dress she went dashing down 
that road toward the main highway— 

■JI/fAX ARNOLD cursed, half stumbled 
from the car, looked at the running 
figure. Other men were there now. Two 
who ran quickly through the dilapidated 
gate and another, just a blurred figure, 
who stood for a moment on the steps of 
the house back among the trees. 

“Get her, you fool!” Max Arnold fair¬ 
ly snarled as one of the men started ques¬ 
tioning him. Then the figure came from 
the darkness; ran down the steps, was 
giving quick orders. The two men went 
in pursuit of the fleeing girl. 

Rierson spoke to Arnold. “What hap¬ 
pened? God, what a shriek! Lucky this 
place is so far from—” 

“You were to be ready.” Max cut in 
on him. “You didn’t expect I’d drag her 
screaming from the car into the house!” 

“I thought,” said Rierson, “she’d be— 
well, in no condition to scream like that.” 

Max Arnold said simply: “This is no 
moving picture. You didn’t expect me to 
knock her unconscious, tie her up and 


carry her from my apartment! Will they 
get her?” 

“If she sticks to the road, unless some 
motorist picks her up,” said Rierson. 

“Get in the car,” Arnold told him. 
“We’ll drive along Riverdale Avenue. If 
she gets away now, everything is shot. 
She’ll get in touch with Day and—” 

He turned the car now; joggled over 
the rough road. “These men of yours, 
Joe—they know these woods?” 

“Hell, no!” said Rierson. “They’ve 
never been here before tonight, but the 
girl hasn’t either. If she sticks to the 
woods we can't—” 

“She won’t.” Max nodded. “She’s in 
a panic. And if she isn’t she’ll want to 
find a phone and warn Day. She’ll hit the 
main road sure, and flag a passing car.” 

The car reached Riverdale Avenue. 
Max Arnold pulled to a stop close to the 
open man-hole, the light and the railing 
around it. A car hitting fifty came over 
the top of the hill, going toward Yonkers. 
Max switched off the lights of his car; 
watched the other shoot by. For a mo¬ 
ment its headlight flashed on the bank 
across the road. A figure-Mhe figure of 
a man pushed itself quickly behind a tree. 

Joseph E. Rierson whistled. The fig¬ 
ure came from the tree, ran down the 
bank, across the road and reached the car. 

“Well, Fred.” Rierson waited. 

“It looked like a cinch.” The man nod¬ 
ded his head. "Me and Rawley seen her 
plainly all along. Then the turn in the 
road, and we hit Riverdale Avenue. Like 
that ”—the man snapped his fingers—“she 
was gone, and a car roaring by too. I 
don’t see how she got across the road. 
There was only—” 

Max Arnold grinned. “She didn’t,” he 
said, climbed from the car and walked 
over to the man-hole. 

“Cripes!” said Fred, “you don’t think 
she had time to climb down there and—” 

“She didn’t have time to do anything 
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else.” Max leaned over the iron railing 
around the hole and looked down. Then 
with a chuckle, “Look! She didn’t climb; 
she jumped. She’s unconscious and—” 
He broke off suddenly and clutched Rier- 
son by the arm. “We’ve got to act quick 
—bind her and gag her. She’s coming 
around.” 

“Here’s Rawley,” Fred said as a man 
slipped up on them. Then he threw a foot 
over the rail; threw it over just as the 
girl staggered to her feet, looked up. 
Looked straight into the round beady 
eyes of Rierson. 

“You—you too? I knew it.” The words 
were forced from her lips. “You’re going 
to—to kill me?” 

“And how!” smiled Rierson as he 
stared down into those wide brown eyes. 

CHAPTER SIX 
Last Adventure 

"V/TARTY DAY waited until he was in 
his own apartment before he opened 
the long envelope the butler had thrust 
into his hand. Inside was another sealed 
envelope and clipped to that one was a 
note to him. 

Dear Marty:— 

I can trust to that misguided honor of 
yours not to open this sealed envelope and 
to only let it be opened in the event of 
your sure death. 

To read it now would do you no good. 
To keep it always on your person, no mat¬ 
ter what danger it may seem to be to others, 
is absolutely necessary. Do not put it in a 
safe. Do not hide it. Always keep it in 
your pocket no matter what your mission, 
nor how foolhardy you think such instruc¬ 
tions are. 

This envelope may contain your life and 
Tania’s. 

Zee Clarke. 

Marty read the note through half a 
dozen times. Then he looked at the sealed 
envelope he held in his hand. Clearly 
printed on it were the words— 


THE IDENTITY OF THE RECK¬ 
ONER CAN BE FOUND INSIDE THIS 

ENVELOPE IF OPENED ONLY BY 

THE PARTY IT IS INTENDED FOR. 

Queer, that. Marty juggled the enve¬ 
lope in his hand. Of course he ought to 
open it. But he didn’t; he just stood look¬ 
ing down at it. Zee Clarke. Strange 
woman! He hesitated for some time, then 
thrust the envelope into his jacket pocket. 
Knight had walked into the room. 

“There was a telephone call.” Knight’s 
voice showed disapproval. “The Reck¬ 
oner, sir. He said you’re not to go out. 
There will be a message for you.” 

Marty nodded. “Anything else?” 

“Only—that I’d chuck It, sir. It ain’t 
the fun it started out to be. The cops are 
getting close. There’s Rierson, who is 
only waiting to kill you comfortable like 
—and now the Reckoner himself who 
ain’t so friendly. Just let us hop a boat, 
sir,” 

“And Tania?” 

“Miss Tania’s a woman, sir, and isn’t 
rightly responsible for what she does.” 

“You’d leave Tania behind, eh?” 

“No. I’d take her with us.” 

“But she won’t go. That’s to protect 
me, Knight.” 

“And quite right, from her point of 
view; that is, the woman’s point of view. 
But I’d take her with us. If you would 
leave it to me, sir, I’d settle things for 
you.” 

“Just how?” 

“Well, there’s money in the bank. I’d 
invite Miss Tania over here and give her 
a bit of a drink; a drink that would sur¬ 
prise her. When she woke up later and 
wanted to sacrifice her life to save you— 
why, I’d simply tell her that the captain 
couldn’t turn the ship back. You went to 
all the trouble to get them passports, it’s 
sensible to use them!” 

Marty tried to smile. “We’d leave a 
mess behind us, Knight.” 
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“You and me, sir, have often left mess¬ 
es behind us. And if you’ll pardon my 
saying so, that’s the plaee to leave a 
mess. Right smack behind you.” 

Marty looked across the room; looked 
down at his cane, pressed it suddenly 
down on the floor, released his hand from 
the rounded top and watched the cane 
jump suddenly into the air and make al¬ 
most a perfect arc, to settle down across 
Knight’s arm. 

“Perfect, sir.” Knight beamed. “Nerves 
all right, anyway." 

“Yes.” Marty nodded. “But the cane 
served no purpose tonight. A gun would 
have served me better.” 

“The trouble with the cane, sir, is— 
you've used it over and over on die same 
crowd or in the same circle. It’s a weapon 
of offense or defense. A gun, now. Well, 
that’s a weapon of elimination.” 

■jl/TARTY crossed to Knight and lifted 
the cane from his arm, adjusted his 
fingers carefully just below the curved 
handle. There was a tiny click, and from 
the inside of that rounded curve a razor¬ 
like blade appeared. 

Knight was startled. “I never— You 
never even showed me that.” Knight paled 
slightly. “What a horrible death that 
would be about a man’s throat!” 

“I know.” Marty nodded. “I’d never 
use it; not even carry it—but it’s the cane 
of all my canes that has the perfect bal¬ 
ance. The maker put the blade there with¬ 
out my instructions. Just the slightest 
movement of the fingers and it would cut 
a man’s throat. Too horrible to think of, 
of course, Knight. But it’s there just the 
same and—” The phone rang sharply; 
rang again. Marty lifted it. Would it be 
the Reckoner or Tania? 

It was the Reckoner. 

“Don’t talk. Listen!” said the mechan¬ 
ical voice. “Perhaps you are right, and 
murder—unless it be legal murder, will 


not end the Reckoner's career, nor will it 
end the career of Joseph Ellison Rierson. 
I have completed a case against him; evi¬ 
dence that will bum him to death in the 
electric chair. I was sure of that evidence, 
expected to have it in the hands of Lieu¬ 
tenant Bradley in the morning. Things 
went wrong; very wrong. Tonight you 
were listening to a disappointed man; a 
man who thought only of vengeance and 
forgot justice. Now a man is talking to 
you who is thinking of both. The slow 
suffering, the days and nights of waiting 
to go to the chair wiU satisfy my hatred. 
Are you listening?” 

“I am listening. What has become of 
Tania?” 

“Tania is quite safe. The man who was 
to sell me this final piece of evidence has 
sold me out; sold put his partner too. But 
this partner has heard the whole scheme 
and he was not a fool. He did not accuse 
his friend in blind rage. He came right 
to me and offered me the opportunity to 
right his partner’s wrong, at a price. The 
partner, for the time being, has disap¬ 
peared ; but he had this evidence and will 
deliver it to Rierson tonight. But, there! 
You are not interested * n the details. Will 
you go; be at the meeting of these two 
men and get this evidence?” 

“It seems like dangerous work.” 

“Of course it’s dangerous work,” die 
Reckoner sneered. “Have I ever paid you 
large sums of money to do things that any 
common thug might do? You must be at 
their meeting, judge the proper time to 
strike, wait until the transaction has been 
made so that you will have only one man 
to face, and bring me that evidence. One 
hundred thousand dollars and—” 

“I want no money from you; I will take 
no money from you. I simply want—” 

“The girl, Tania, eh? Well, you shall 
have her, and—” 

“I simply want her to be free to 3o as 
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she pleases. No threats; no Max Arnold 
to control Tania’s actions.” 

And when the mechanical voice chuck¬ 
led, Marty said: “You’re on the level with 
me in this? You’ll keep your promise? 
This is the last thing you’ll ever ask of 
me?” 

“Success or failure; if you go alone and 
do your best, follow my instructions, this 
will be the last thing I will ever ask of 
you and Tania. I promise you that.” 

After that, instructions; minute details. 
Marty hung up the receiver. 

“Knight,” he said, “I will carry a gun 
with me tonight. You can’t stick a cane 
in a man’s stomach and make him hand 
over; at least, hand over documents that 
will roast him to death.” 

To himself he repeated his directions 
for finding the place where Rierson was 
to meet, alone, the man with the evidence. 

“Riverdale Avenue. The road to the 
left, by the man-hole that is being fixed. 
Two hundred yards down toward the riv¬ 
er, and the old house back behind a brok¬ 
en gate.” 

And the time! Well, Marty had a full 
hour yet. 

A half hour later Marty snapped open 
the gun Knight gave him, examined it 
carefully and stuck it in his jacket pocket. 

“If I might suggest a shoulder holster, 
that—” 

“I don’t intend to use it, Knight. Only 
play with it. It’s different from a cane 
in that you don’t have to know any tricks 
to use it.” 

“And you’re not taking your cane to¬ 
night?” 

“No.” Marty shook his head, then sud¬ 
denly leaned over grabbed up his cane 
from behind the costumer. “I’d feel like a 
nudist without it, Knight. I’ll take it 
along tonight as an ornament.” 

Knight watched that cane and shook 
his head. He knew that it was a trick, all 
done by those expert hands; even the 


moving muscles of Marty’s arms. Yet, it 
seemed to Knight as if that cane moved 
itself; crept like a living thing down from 
Marty’s wrist, to fit itself firmly, snugly, 
perhaps even affectionately in the crotch 
of his arm. 


l\/rARTY drove leisurely through the 
streets. His face was a little grim, 
his hands that grasped the wheel a little 
rigid. This was his last adventure. He 
was through with the Reckoner. He didn’t 
exactly hate the man nor did he actually 
fear him. But he didn’t admire him any 
more. And he hadn’t told him about Max 
Arnold! Marty frowned. Up until lately 
he had always trusted Arnold. Yet, Arn¬ 
old was a leader; not a man to be led. 
Why then had he bowed so long to the 
will of the Reckoner? It couldn’t have 
been in the spirit of adventure; Arnold 
wouldn’t fit into that kind of picture at 
all. It might have been money and it 
might have been fear. 

Fear! That would be it. 

The Reckoner could have discovered a 
wrong of Arnold’s; forced Arnold to 
work with him on the threat of disclosing 
that wrong. It was so with Tania; it was 
so with Marty now. Once in, the ties 
were almost impossible to break. The 
Reckoner could lay his finger on each of 
his workers. None of those workers—at 
least, none that Marty knew—could lay 
a finger on the Reckoner. 

Zee Clarke! Did she know? Or did 
she just suspect? The Reckoner had been 
there at her house. 


No more thoughts. Marty had long 
since left the Drive behind, was across 
the draw-bridge at Kingsbridge, had 
swung left, then right, and was mounting 
the- hill. 


The directions were good; easy to fol¬ 
low. He might have passed that little side 
road if it wasn’t for the man-hole and the 
lantern that hung upon a rail. Two hun- 
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dred yards down that road Marty 
switched out his lights, drove slowly; his 
expensive motor just a purr in the still¬ 
ness, his eyes piercing the darkness ahead 
as he picked out his way in the occasional 
splashes of moonlight through the trees. 

And there was the house all right, not 
so far back from the broken gate. Dull; 
black; ominous. 

Finding a grassy spot beneath the trees 
he carefully backed the car off the road 
to be sure of a quick get-away. 

As Marty climbed from the car and 
stood peering through the trees at the blur 
of blackness that was the house, he felt 
the old thrill. Yes, he was through with 
the Reckoner, but he liked this sort of 
work. The happiness, the homes, the in¬ 
terests of many citizens would depend on 
him tonight. It was given to him to elim¬ 
inate from the world’s greatest city that 
city’s greatest enemy. Joseph E. Rierson! 

TT was such a feeling as this that had 

first driven him in with the Reckoner. 
Then Tania, of course, kept him there, 
even after he realized the danger to him¬ 
self; the danger to others in the fast¬ 
growing power of the Reckoner, if that 
power should suddenly be turned to evil 
instead of good. 

Where the Reckoner got all this in¬ 
formation Marty didn’t know, and he 
had quit trying to figure it out. In the 
beginning he had been doubtful of the 
explicit details of the Reckoner. Lately— 
well, the Reckoner’s information had al¬ 
ways been correct. Tonight the Reckoner 
had been more explicit even than usual. 
Every movement, to the smallest detail, 
had been carefully laid out for him by this 
encyclopedic mind of criminal activity. 
Well, he could trust him implicitly to¬ 
night, as he always had before. This was 
the big night; the final night. The Reck¬ 
oner hated Rierson. 

Marty studied the distance to the 


house; the spots of moonlight; the thick 
bush or a huge tree here and there. With 
quick, noiseless steps Marty ran from 
shadow to shadow until he reached that 
house, planted his body firmly against the 
worn boards, stood silently listening in 
the darkness. 

Rierson hadn’t come yet. The man who 
was to meet him hadn’t come. But that 
was right, according to the Reckoner’s 
instructions. Marty moved along the 
side of that house, noted boards before 
the cellar windows; rotten boards. Then 
he found a loose one; felt of it with his 
cane. It gave slightly as that educated 
curved handle hooked under one edge. 

There was the slightest sound of rotten 
wood crumbling and the squeak of a rusty 
nail being torn from that wood. Marty 
crouched low, swung his cane over his 
arm again and gripped the old board, 
made as little noise as possible. 

The board came free. He dropped it 
against the house, ran a hand across the 
pane. Glass in some places; just torn 
ragged edges in others. The window gave 
beneath his pressure; swung bade and up¬ 
ward. 

There was room for Marty’s six feet of 
well trained muscle, but just room. Little 
to spare as he stuck his feet through that 
window, turned his body and let himself 
slowly down into the cellar; his stomach, 
then his chest sliding through the open¬ 
ing. 

No noise now. He braced his hands, 
held himself, lowered his body cautious¬ 
ly, his feet feeling for the cement floor. 

Simple! Marty’s toes touched the floor. 
He turned and faced utter blackness. 
Then the blackness was gone, suddenly 
pierced by blinding light; a light that 
shone directly into his eyes. A man 
laughed, a voice spoke, and two round 
hard objects were driven into Marty’s 
sides. 

“Don’t move, Mr. Day,” the voice said. 
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Then, as the ceiling light flashed on, the 
man spoke the very thought Marty had 
just had. “Simple, very simple. You're 
a fool for courage, Mr. Day—but a fool 
just the same.” 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

Torture and Death 

TIT ARTY didn’t speak. A man stood on 
■ either side of him. One dug a hand 
into Marty’s pocket; found his gun. The 
other still kept a gun against his side. 
But it was Rierson whom Marty watched 
and it was Rierson who did the talking. 

“No fear in your face yet!” His beady 
eyes popped. “Just stunned stupidity, eh? 
Well, we’ll take you above and perhaps 
show you just a few things that wiU cause 
you a little emotion. I have a surprise for 
you, Mr. Day.” 

Marty’s Ups sef grimly. His one 
thought was not a pleasant one. The 
Reckoner was through with him and had 
sent him to—to his death. 

A man grabbed him roughly by the 
arm, hurled him forward, sent him stum¬ 
bling toward the stairs. Another man was 
behind him, the gun against his back, and 
he was following Rierson up those steps; 
following the flash that was held in Rier- 
son’s hand. 

But across Marty’s arm he still held 
his cane, and in the handle of the cane 
was the deadly razorlike blade. For the 
first time in his life Marty was tempted 
to use it. There was no question that 
Rierson would kill him. He knew that. 
Now, a single movement of his fingers; 
a single jerk of his trained hand, and that 
curved handle would encircle Rierson’s 
neck. 

The man behind him would shoot, of 
course. Marty couldn’t prevent that. But 
Rierson would be dead, his throat tom 
open in a single jerk; a single second. 
Marty’s right hand crossed his chest, 


reached the handle of the cane—and 
stopped. For Rierson spoke, and in those 
few words saved his life. 

“I am taking you to Tania,” he said 
simply. 

Tania! Marty’s hand fell to his side. 

Through the kitchen, along a musty- 
smelling hall they went. Stairs were there. 
A banister that showed dust; dust that 
was wet and caked. And up those stairs 
Marty followed Rierson. 

They entered the room at the top. A 
button clicked, dull light flashed up; light 
that could not be seen from outside, for 
heavy dark cloth was nailed against the 
window; doth that was lately put there, 
for it was clean and free from dust. 

Across the room was a heavy curtain, 
musty and damp with age. It brushed 
Marty’s face as he followed Rierson into 
the room beyond. And there Marty- 
stopped dead. Every detail of that room 
was stamped upon his brain; accentuated 
rather than dimmed by the dullness of the 
single lamp and the glare of a crackling 
wood fire in an open grate. 

Two windows, also covered with the 
new black doth. A door to the left, which 
evidently led to the hall they had just 
come from; another door, slightly open; 
a single shdf and hooks along the wall 
for hanging clothes could be dimly seen. 
Just a closet, that. The worn furniture, 
the flat table with thick damp dust upon 
it; dust which was already beginning to 
dry from the warmth from the fire. The 
couch to the side of the mantel. The two 
chairs; one empty, the other—the other 
occupied. 

Although Marty mentally digested 
every detail of that room, it was the occu¬ 
pant of that chair who held his eyes; sent 
the cold chill of horror in a single electric 
shock through his entire body. 

Tania, bound hand and foot! Her 
gorgeous hair, shaggy; hanging down 
over her forehead. A Cut upon her lips; 
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blood that had dried upon her chin; wide 
brown eyes that dulled rather than bright¬ 
ened when she saw Marty. 

nPHE two men acted quickly. Marty 
-*• was swung around, his cane taken 
away. The fat hand of Rierson was hold¬ 
ing the cane and he seemed to be examin¬ 
ing it closely. Then Marty was thrust into 
the other chair, rope holding his body 
rigid; rope about his ankles, a heavy strip 
of it leading up and binding his hands 
tightly at the wrists. It was a good job; 
a thorough job. 

Rierson spoke to the two men, followed 
them through the curtain as they depart¬ 
ed. Dull whispers came from the room 
beyond. And Marty spoke. 

“The Reckoner, Tania. He double- 
crossed me; you too. He’s—well, he told 
me once that he had only friends and ene¬ 
mies. Enemies die. He trapped you, too?” 

Tania shook her head. “The Reckoner 
didn’t bring me here. It was Max Arn¬ 
old. I nearly got away, in that instant 
that I knew the truth; saw death in his 
face. But, no—Marty. Max Arnold is 
close to the Reckoner. He knew of the 
Reckoner’s plans for tonight and no doubt 
arranged with Rierson to wait for you 
here. He hates you, of course.” 

“Of course.” Marty nodded. “Because 
of you—because he loves you and—” 

“No.” She shook her head. “Because 
he loves Zee Clarke. That’s true, Marty. 
He admitted it to me. I was simply his 
dupe; partly to make her jealous, perhaps 
—but mostly, I think, to put her off her 
guard in protecting you. I—” 

And she stopped. Rierson had come 
into the room. A man followed him. It 
was Max Arnold. Marty silently cursed 
himself for not telling the Reckoner his 
suspicions of Max Arnold. 

“What a rotten beast you are,” Marty 
started, and stopped. That was useless 
now. 


“Tush, tush.” Rierson shook the steel 
cane at Marty. “Max is simply disproving 
the old adage that a man can’t serve two 
masters.” 

Max Arnold made a funny sound in 
his throat. If it was meant for a laugh, 
it died at once. "Just one master, Rier¬ 
son,” he said. “Myself!” And with an 
impatient wave of his hand, “Come on! 
Why all this talk. Get the—the business 
over with.” 

“But it’s not business.” Rierson shook 
his head. "The death of the Reckoner’s 
hirelings for a while came under the head 
of business. The little lady started all the 
trouble. She worked as my secretary; 
learned of my connections; my friends; 
their secrets. And then she made it pos¬ 
sible for our young hero, Mr. Day, to 
steal that information from my safe. In 
the Reckoner I see only the brain that 
conceived my ruin; in these two, the 
bodies of that brain. I am going to work 
upon those bodies, Max. I am going to 
draw a cry of agony for each of my 
friends. I am going to—” 

“Bigger men than you have talked too 
much,” Max cut in. “Bigger men than 
you have talked themselves even to death.” 

Rierson laughed, looked at Arnold. “If 
you haven’t got the stomach for it, wait 
below. You have your money. The only 
stipulation was that they both must die; 
the means by which they die is left to me. 
A peculiar cane, this.” Rierson turned 
his head and looked at Marty, then he 
threw the cane into the fire. 

The cane struck the burning logs; the 
sizzling wood hid from all but Marty the 
sudden hum of the hidden springs. The 
cane twisted once, seemed to rise against 
the blaze like a curling rattlesnake, hung 
so a moment, and balancing on the end 
of the grate finally settled, the curved 
handle in the fire; the ferrule resting up¬ 
on the stones before the open fireplace. 
And Marty felt a sinking in his stomach. 
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The cane was not near; at least, not near 
enough to his bound feet. 

“You’re impatient, Max.” Rierson half 
spun Arnold around, pushed him toward 
the hall. “Wait downstairs, with Fred and 
Rawley. I’m not entirely bent on venge¬ 
ance; there’s business in it, too. The 
Reckoner is in a fair way to ruin me now. 
But perhaps he will hesitate to go on with 
his persecution; perhaps the psychology 
of his name—of the fear he has inspired 
will backfire on him after tonight. I don’t 
think that any living man—even the Reck¬ 
oner—will be able to look on these two 
bodies and not fear the man who prepared 
them for him.” 

“You’d torture them then?” 

Rierson laughed. He went to the fire¬ 
place, grasped the heavy tongs, thrust 
them deep into the blazing logs.' "You 
see. Max, pain is both physical and men¬ 
tal. The physical to the girl will be the 
mental to the man. But, there! Leave 
a man who is growing old to his simple 
pleasures.” And Rierson’s laugh was 
natural as Max Arnold, with a single 
look back over his shoulders at the fire¬ 
place, passed through the door into the 
hall. 

T> IERSON crossed the room and stood 
before Tania and Marty. “I would 
not have believed it.” He bobbed his head 
up and down so that his thick jowls rolled. 
“But I don’t know when I have experi¬ 
enced such satisfaction.” He leaned down, 
felt of the cords about Marty’s wrists, 
then slipped the gun that dangled in his 
right hand into a jacket pocket. “The 
boys made a good job of you. You can 
see Tania well from your position there. 
You can see the brown of her eyes. And 
I presume too, Mr. Day, you can see the 
fire tongs with their two ends; the twin 
points that are coincidentally just the same 
distance apart as those two—” He 


stopped, bent forward, flipped Marty’s 
jacket back further. 

“They searched you, of course, but only 
for weapons. Now, what—” Fat fingers 
moved with swift and surprising dexterity 
into Marty’s pocket and brought out the 
square white envelope. Until that moment 
Marty had forgotten it. Now he saw 
Rierson reading carefully the printed 
words. Rierson repeated them aloud. 

“ ‘The identity of the Reckoner can be 
found inside this envelope if Opened only 
by the party it is intended for.’ The party 
it is intended for!” Rierson repeated. 
“Surely not you, Mr, Day. It’s not 
opened; not—” 

Rierson turned the envelope over, ex¬ 
amined it carefully. Then breaking the 
seal, extracted a single sheet of paper. 
Marty could see plainly the small clear 
handwriting on that sheet. Twice Rier¬ 
son read through that note, looked at the 
back of it. Then: “What does this mean ?” 
he demanded of Marty. 

Marty started to shake his head, and 
Rierson cut in. 

“To be sure, it wasn’t open. Now read 
it. Don’t lie to me! What does it mean?” 

He held the letter close to Marty’s eyes, 
watched his face, too, as Marty read it. 
And he saw surprise there; genuine sur¬ 
prise. 

Dear Mr. Rierson:— 

If this letter should fall into your hands, 
Marty Day is in trouble. In plain words, 
one who should protect him has betrayed 
him. Do not harm Marty Day. 

If you will telephone the number on the 
top of this sheet the person who answers 
that phone will disclose to you the name 
of the Reckoner for the life of Marty 
Day. 

The Reckoner has enough evidence to 
convict you now. The name of the Reck¬ 
oner would produce that evidence and put 
it in your hands. Do not let anyone but 
Marty Day know the contents of this let¬ 
ter. That is very important to your life. 
Better make the call. 
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The letter was unsigned. 

“Well”—Rierson’s face was very dose 
to Marty Day—“who gave you that and 
why do you carry it?” 

Marty hesitated. Then: "The letter 
came to me sealed, like that—with in¬ 
structions to carry it with me always. I 
don’t know who sent it.” 

“The Reckoner ?” 

“I don’t know,” Marty lied. 

Rierson jerked up Marty’s head vio¬ 
lently. Then with his open palm he smack¬ 
ed him across the face. “The police! It’s 
a trap?" 

“You know I don’t work with the po¬ 
lice. I don’t know.” 

Rierson hesitated. “You would advise 
me to call that number?” 

"What do you think?” Marty said, but 
there was hope in his voice; and seeing 
the crafty look in Rierson’6 eyes, “It’s 
my life—and Tania’s.” 

“Police or not; trap or not, it does 
not matter.” Rierson leaned over to the 
table, opened a box upon it and jerked 
out a phone, almost touching Marty’s 
head. “You see, this phone is only for 
temporary use; tapped in on the wire— 
outside wire. I want you to hear the con¬ 
versation.” 

TJIERSON slid around the table, lifted 
the receiver, called the number, wait¬ 
ed. He was so close that Marty could 
feel his hot breath upon his cheek. And 
Marty watched the fire. Then his head 
suddenly raised. Clearly he heard the 
voice on the phone; he recognized it too. 
It was Zee Clarke. 

“Your name, please,” Rierson said. “I 
—I got your note.” 

“Oh! This is Zee Clarke. It was a 
trap then. Marty is there?” 

“That is correct. He is here. Who— 
Let me have the name you were to give 
me.” 

Zee Clarke laughed. 


“I’m not a fool,” she said. “First I 
will have to talk to Marty Day and know 
that he is alive and well. Max Arnold, 
of course, sold him out to you. There! 
Don’t tell me about it. Let me tell you just 
what you are to do to get from me the 
name of the Reckoner. I won’t betray this 
Reckoner to his death, if that’s what you 
think. But I will let you know who he 
is, have him meet you, and in exchange 
for Marty Day’s life he will turn over 
to you all the evidence he has collected. 
Here’s your chance to escape the hot 
seat, Mr. Rierson. There will be victory 
for neither you or the Reckoner; just a 
draw.” 

"The Reckoner must be very fond of 
this Marty Day if you can make him do 
all this.” 

"It is not the Reckoner who is fond of 
Marty Day,” the woman said. “Do you 
agree ? I will come to talk with you.” 

“You expect me to tell you where I am; 
where I have this Marty Day?” 

“Hell, man! I have only to call the 
Reckoner, tell him that Marty Day is 
a prisoner of yours. He will, of course, 
know where he sent him.” 

“If you did—if I—Day would be dead 
before any help could come.” 

“And that’s why”— Zee Clarke’s voice 
was smooth as glass— “I want to come 
and see you; want you and not the Reck¬ 
oner to tell me where you are. It will be 
while I am with you that I will telephone 
the Reckoner; tell him that my life rests 
in his hands; that he must send the evi¬ 
dence he holds against you to you of I 
will disclose his identity.” 

“Yes?” Rierson was thinking. 

“You know what you could do with the 
knowledge of that identity unless you and 
the Reckoner reached an agreement. The 
Reckoner is hated and feared in the en¬ 
tire city. His identity would mean his 
death by a hundred bullets before morn¬ 
ing.” 
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“God! It would—it would.” Rierson 
nodded his agreement. Thick lips smack- 
jed; beady eyes sparkled. 

“And,” said Zee Clarke, “you wouldn’t 
roast to death.” 

The sparkle left Rierson’s eyes, his lips 
closed tight. He was silent so long that 
the woman spoke again. 

“It’s a chance, of course. But if I didn’t 
come alone or if I—” 

“I know,” said Rierson. “It takes only 
a second to kill a man; just a second. You 
understand that.” 

“Yes.” And after a pause, “If the man 
is there—Max Arnold, who betrayed the 
Reckoner’s friend, I can arrange to save 
him from the wrath of the Reckoner too.” 

Rierson hesitated, finally said: ‘That 
’doesn’t interest me—only him. All right. 
Drive up Broadway, and turn after you 
cross the bridge at Kingsbridge. Then go 
up Riverdale Avenue. Watch the side 
roads to the left. Stop when you see a 
man-hole with a light over it A man of 
mine will meet you there. God help you 
if you don’t mean what you say.” 

“And I have your word that no harm 
will come to me?” 

“My word, lady. If you disclose to 
me the name of the Reckoner, you have 
my word; my fortune; and my everlast¬ 
ing protection.” 

“Good! Now put Marty Day on.” 

Rierson nodded, held the phone close 
to Marty’s lips. 

Marty spoke quickly. “Don’t come, 
Zee. He intends to kill us. And you, with 
your knowledge; he’d torture you until—” 

“Sure!” said the voice of Zee Clarke. 
“That’s in the mind of Rierson, all right. 
But he never could make me talk unless 
I wanted to talk. I’ll be there.” 

fpHE receiver clicked. Rierson laid the 
phone back in the box. “So she won’t 
talk.” Rierson looked down at the now 
glowing tongs. “All women talk,” he said, 


and walked to the curtained room, looked 
carefully into it and finally entered. Marty 
heard his feet across the floor, then he 
heard him call, “Rawley!” 

Crooks, thieves, murderers. Romance! 
But Marty couldn’t laugh. Max Arnold 
had betrayed him. Now Rierson didn’t 
care what happened to Max Arnold. But 
Rierson didn’t return immediately to that 
room. Once he heard Rierson say: "Stick 
below, Max. I’ve got a private word for 
Rawley about guarding the outside of the 
house. No, no; I have done nothing 
about them yet. Things are delayed for 
a moment.” 

Marty Day tried to cheer Tania. He told 
her that Zee Clarke would get in touch 
with the Reckoner; maybe the police. She 
knew that Max Arnold had trapped them. 

Tania shook her head. “No, Marty,” 
she said. “The Reckoner will not like 
Zee Clarke interfering in this. The Reck¬ 
oner would not dare use the police. They 
are as dangerous to him as they would 
be to Rierson. We can’t lie to ourselves 
any longer, Marty. Many of the Reckon¬ 
er’s acts have been good acts; but men 
have died; men, maybe who deserved 
death. But the law will look on it as 
murder. No. You defied the Reckoner; 
I would have left him. He will not raise 
his hand to save us tonight.” 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Reckoner 

TT SEEMED a long time before Zee 
-*■ Clarke came. Then that hall door open¬ 
ed and she just slid info the room. Rier¬ 
son closed the door behind her. She barely 
looked at Tania, smiled and nodded at 
Marty and went directly to the fire. 

She poked at Marty’s cane with her 
foot, knocking it further from the grate, 
so that the paint that covered the steel 
and made it appear an ordinary walking 
stick dripped upon the stones. Then she 
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clasped her hands behind her back and 
spoke to Rierson. 

“Your man,” she said, “was just a bit 
rough in his search.” Her amber eyes 
flashed, her thin lips curved. “He is not 
a man to handle women; at least, in the 
way of business.” 

Rierson nodded, said: “Sit down.” 

“I prefer to do my business standing. 
I am here to produce the Reckoner and 
make a deal with you. You understand 
that.” 

“No.” Rierson shook his head. “You 
understand that, but I don’t. You are 
here to tell me who the Reckoner is.” 
He looked long and earnestly at her. 
“You are a very beautiful woman, Mrs. 
Clarke; far too beautiful to die. Far too 
beautiful to remain silent” 

She laughed. “Don’t be a fool, Rier¬ 
son,” she said. “I wouldn’t have come un¬ 
less I was sure.” 

“You weren’t followed,” said Rierson. 
"At least, after you reached the side road. 
We have a friend of yours here. Yes. 
Max Arnold. He knows you are here 
now, but he doesn’t know why. Max!” 
Rierson turned to the curtained room. 

Max Arnold came into the room. He 
stood looking at Zee Clarke. At length he 
said: “You were a fool to come. Zee. 
You loved him that much?” He nodded 
his head at Marty. 

“Max”— Zee Clarke spoke slowly— 
“I couldn’t let you do this. Everything 
you ever obtained was through reason. 
Now I’m not going to let you ruin it all 
by emotion. Do you know why I’m here ?” 

"Yes.” Max Arnold looked at her 
steadily. “You are here to betray the 
Reckoner for the man you love—Marty 
Day, and you speak to me of emotion 
overcoming reason! I am afraid, Zee, you 
have walked to your own death.” 

“Sensible, Max.” Rierson nodded. 

“You don’t understand, Max.” Zee 
shook her head. “I explained it all to 


Rierson. I’m afraid he doesn’t intend to 
keep his word to me. I want you to sug¬ 
gest that he does; insist that he does.” 

“Yes!” Max Arnold sneered. 

"Yes.” Zee nodded very seriously. There 
was no fear in her eyes, no trembling in 
her voice; her words were very clear. 
“I am going to the telephone and call the 
Reckoner, Max. I am going to tell him 
that he is to make a deal with Rierson, 
all that evidence he has against Rierson 
for our freedom. If he won’t make good 
I will disclose to Rierson the name of the 
Reckoner. So you see, Max, the Reckoner 
must come here tonight” 

“I see,” said Max. “Rierson gets the 
name of the Reckoner. What’s to prevent 
him later from giving that name to the 
underworld?” 

“The Reckoner must make that deal 
with him.” Zee nodded. "Must arrange 
that the evidence against him is squashed 
so long as Rierson does not divulge the 
Reckoner’s real identity. You see, I have 
come prepared.” 

“Except for one thing,” Rierson snap¬ 
ped in. “This evidence against me will 
not be made public before morning, cer¬ 
tainly. And before morning, Mrs. Clarke, 
you will have watched the two you came 
to save die slowly, and will have decided 
to talk. You will understand exactly what 
they suffered before they died.” 

“You—you don’t want to go through 
with the bargain?” 

“Hardly!” said Rierson. 

“God, Max!” Zee Clarke turned sud¬ 
denly on Arnold. “How could you have 
done this? What made you destroy 
everything; everything I had built up in 
you? How could—” 

AND Tania spoke. The words just 
shot from her mouth. For the mo¬ 
ment she had forgotten that the thing 
was real. It was as if she watched a 
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play. As if— But her words rang through 
the room. 

‘‘Max Arnold did all this because he 
loved—loved you, Zee Clarke.” 

‘‘Me?” Zee Clarke laughed as she 
looked at Tania. Then she turned and 
looked at Arnold. Her eyes were bright; 
her lips still parted, and the laugh died in 
her throat. She bent closer. Her eyes 
burnt into Max Arnold’s eyes. Her words 
were just a spoken thought. 

“It’s true, Max. It’s true.” 

She was swaying forward when Rier- 
son raised an arm and knocked her back: 

“Go below, Max,” he said, and there 
was no lightness in his voice. “Don’t be 
a fool about women. Remember—I have 
two men watching downstairs." And as 
he pushed Max Arnold back toward the 
curtain, “If you want the woman, and 
she’ll talk—you’ll have her later.” And 
Rierson looked at Zee Oarke now. “Well, 
well— Max, look at her. I guess, after 
all, it’s you—not Day. Look at her!” 
And pushing Max through the door that 
led to the hall and locking it after him, 
“She’ll have a double reason to talk now.” 

Zee Clarke, seemingly stunned, was say¬ 
ing: “He loved me enough; wanted me 
enough to kill—kill them both, and make 
it look as if Rierson did—” 

“Get back there.” Rierson held a gun 
in his right hand. With his left he struck 
Zee Clarke brutally across the mouth, 
knocking her onto the long couch. “If 
you make a fuss I’ll call the two men from 
downstairs to tie you up too.” He half 
turned, keeping his eyes on the woman as 
he gripped the tongs; lifted them from 
the fire. 

“Well,” Rierson stood close to Marty 
but spoke to the woman, “do you talk?” 

“And you won’t make the deal?” Zee 
Clarke brushed a hand across his mouth. 

“No. And you’re not going to tell the 
Reckoner anything.” 


“The Reckoner,” she said, “has already 
received my message.” 

“His name?” 

And Marty jerked his head back. The 
red hot tongs were close to his face; to 
his eyes. Another thrust and blindness; 
agonizing blindness. 

“If the Reckoner doesn’t act on my 
message at once I will give you his name.” 
Zee Clarke almost shouted the words, yet 
Marty thought there was not exactly pan¬ 
ic in her voice. 

Rierson’s little eyes snapped. To him 
the woman was breaking up, as all must 
break up—all had broken up—who faced 
Rierson. His voice was almost as loud 
as the woman’s. 

“His name?” he cried out. 

“His name—” A voice suddenly echoed 
the words of Rierson. It was a mechani¬ 
cal voice, a rasping voice. Like the dull 
scraping voice on a phonograph played 
with a worn needle. 

TI/TARTY jerked so suddenly that for a 
moment the tongs touched his cheek, 
but for a moment only. Rierson’s stubby 
fingers opened and the tongs slipped from 
them, struck Marty’s knee, fell to the 
floor. For that voice was the voice of the 
Reckoner, and the body that owned that 
voice suddenly parted the curtains and 
stood in the room. 

The black robe; the black hood over the 
head; the two slits that were eyes; even 
the peculiar, shiny hands which Marty 
knew now were gloves. And in the right 
hand was a gun; a heavy automatic that 
was directed straight at the body of 
Joseph E. Rierson. 

The black figure moved slowly, omi¬ 
nously, until its back was to Marty Day 
and Tania. But his right hand could still 
be partly seen and the black gun was plain¬ 
ly visible as it covered unwaveringly the 
bulky form of Rierson. 

Rierson suddenly came to life; at least 
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he found speech. “Fred! Rawley! Max!’' 
he cried out loudly and wildly. 

The Reckoner laughed. “You want my 
name? You want to find me? Don’t cry 
out for Fred, Rawley and Max. • They 
can not hear you.” 

"You—you— They are dead?” 

“No, not dead. Only men who must 
die, die; and men who know me. Step 
forward, Rierson. Keep your hands vis¬ 
ible. There! That’s right.” This as Rier¬ 
son took two steps forward; mechanical 
movements; maybe unconscious move¬ 
ments. “Now, Rierson”— the metallic 
voice ground out the words— “you want¬ 
ed to know me. Raise your right hand— 
so. Lift the hood. You would give your 
life even to see the face of the Reckoner. 
Well, look!” 

Rierson’s breath came in fast, uneven 
gasps. His right hand jerked up as if it 
were lifted by an invisible force. For a 
moment it hovered about the blackness 
of the Reckoner’s hood, then it thrust 
that hood up and back over the Reckoner’s 
head. 

Marty could see that; could see the black 
hood flop over and rest on top of the 
Reckoner’s head. He couldn’t see the 
man’s face but Rierson could. Plainly 
came Rierson’s startled cry; plainly came 
his words. 

“You—you! I never thought; never—” 

Rierson’s hand shot beneath his jacket 
with a quickness that must have been car¬ 
ried over from his earlier days as a gun¬ 
man and a killer. 

A shot rang out. Rierson’s left hand 
clutched at his chest and he staggered 
back. Plainly Marty saw his face; the 
livid blue veins, the horrible, maligant, 
little shoe-button eyes. Then Rierson’s 
gun crashed, yellow-blue flame spurted. 
The Reckoner’s body shook. Then an¬ 
other shot. 

Rierson’s hand dropped to his side, his 
fingers seemed to relax, open, almost 


gently, slowly. A great hole, with rough, 
powder-smeared edges appeared just above 
the bridge of his nose. His eyes popped; 
his mouth hung open. The black-robed 
figure raised a hand and jerked the hood 
back over his face. Then he turned as 
Rierson crashed face downward on the 
floor. 

A dead silence in that room. Marty 
and Tania could not move. Zee Clarke 
seemed to be frozen there on the couch. 
Death had been sudden; sure, since the 
Reckoner had entered that room. Now 
Tania was safe; he was safe. They— 

The breath sucked back into Marty’s 
throat. The Reckoner moved suddenly, 
menacingly; the black hood hiding his 
face. But the menace was not in that 
hood. It was in that right hand; the shin¬ 
ing right hand that suddenly raised the 
revolver and clapped it hard against Mar¬ 
ty’s temple. 

Zee Clarke came to life. She bounded 
from the couch; flung herself against the 
hooded figure, knocking his arm aside, 
driving him from before the fireplace. 

“No. Not now. You can’t—you can’t!” 

“They know. They know." The rasp¬ 
ing voice had a human note; perhaps a 
natural note now. 

“No.” Zee Clarke clung to his arm. 
“They don’t know; they can’t be sure— 
ever sure. Rierson is dead and— Then 
you’ll have to kill me too; kill me first.” 

“You—you!” The gun suddenly dis¬ 
appeared some place in the folds of that 
black judicial robe. Both the Reckoner’s 
hands shot out and fastened on the girl’s 
throat. 

Distinctly Marty heard her say: “Very 
well, if you can. I’d rather be dead than 
know you were simply a murderer, 
after—” 

ND through it all Marty sat strapped 
in the chair and did nothing—noth¬ 
ing but listen to others plan his death 
and Tania’s death, and now Zee Clarke’s 
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death. For Zee Garke had either lost 
her strength or didn’t care, or— But she 
lay passive, still, while those rubber-gloved 
fingers closed about her throat; tightened 
there. The Reckoner was going to leave 
no loose ends behind him. 

It was at that moment that Marty’s eyes 
fastened upon his cane; the cane that had 
been out of his reach, even if—if— And 
the cane was no longer out of his reach. 
It had dropped further from the grate, 
so that only its curved handle was cling¬ 
ing to the edge now. Had the heat moved 
it; had a fallen log moved it? And Marty 
suddenly remembered. Zee Clarke had 
moved it. Zee Clarke, who knew the use 
he could make of that cane. 

The Reckoner cried out sharply: “I 
can’t—can’t kill you, Zee; not now. But 
they must—” 

And Marty and the Reckoner acted al¬ 
most in the same few seconds. The Reck¬ 
oner threw the girl from him; hurled her 
across the room and back onto the couch 
again. 

As for Marty! His bound feet shot 
out; one foot touched that cane. The 
curved handle turned, hidden springs hiss¬ 
ed under the sudden pressure of his foot 
and the cane bounded straight up and into 
his tied hands. 

Hot! The steel burnt into his flesh. 
He set his teeth grimly. But the pain did 
not stop him; it only made his deft, sure, 
long-practiced movements the quicker. A 
single pressure of his fingers and a prayer 
that the heat had not harmed delicate 
mechanism. Then the click of the blade 
jumping into place; a blade that cut the 
rope that held his wrists as if it were 
mere thread. After that Marty’s move¬ 
ments were all seemingly a single motion, 
as the hooded figure peered through the 
slits in the mask and watched, stunned 
for a moment, while Marty’s hand twirl¬ 
ed. 

Marty simply reversed the cane, let his 


fingers slip down close to the ferrule 
which was not so hot, and with a quick 
upward jerk tore that blade through the 
rope that had held his ankles. 

And Marty was free; free and out of 
the chair, flinging his body toward the 
Reckoner as the Reckoner’s gun jumped 
into his hand again. But this time the 
Reckoner’s finger did not close upon 
the trigger. The cane slipped forward; 
wrenched the gun from his hand, the 
sharp blade which still protruded from 
the curved handle drawing blood from his 
wrist. 

The Reckoner backed suddenly away. 
Marty jerked the cobra cane back over 
his arm. The heat did not at once pene¬ 
trate the sleeve of his jacket. 

"At last,” Marty could not keep the 
gloating out of his voice, “I’m going to 
get a look at the face of the man—” 

Marty stopped. The Reckoner’s crouch¬ 
ing body straightened; moved backward, 
close to the open closet door. 

Footsteps on the stairs outside; heavy, 
running feet; the shouting of men. Why 
hadn’t Marty thought of it before? The 
men below! Rierson’s friends were com¬ 
ing. And in Marty’s moment of hesita¬ 
tion, indecision, the Reckoner backed 
quickly into the closet and jerked the door 
closed behind him. A lode clicked. 

Pounding on the door; a body hurled 
against it, and Marty had bent quickly and 
lifted Rierson’s gun from the floor; that 
was the nearer to his hand. Zee Clarke 
was getting slowly from the couch when 
Marty swung, gun raised, and the door 
to the hall burst open. 

A gun cracked, plaster crashed from the 
wall above the fireplace. Men were in the 
room; men who were strangers to Marty. 
Then a voice spoke behind him. Marty’s 
gun dropped to his side. The fight for 
life was over; his life, Tania’s life. 
Marty turned and faced the man who 
had come through the curtains; the same 
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curtains that the Reckoner had come 
through. It was Lieutenant Frank Brad¬ 
ley. 

ANIA was quickly freed, but she 
could not stand at once. It was neces¬ 
sary to restore the circulation to her ach¬ 
ing feet. Bradley had just risen from the 
side of Rierson. 

He looked at Marty; at the gun still 
dangling in his hand. 

"So you plugged him, eh? Finally got 
him. Well, he kidnaped the girl. There, 
don’t tell me! I guess you can make out a 
pretty good case. I wouldn’t have found 
the house if it wasn’t for the shots and 
perhaps the car I saw turn out of the 
road.” 

“I didn’t kill him,” Marty said. “You 
wanted the Reckoner. Well, maybe it was 
self-defense, but the Reckoner killed Rier¬ 
son tonight. I guess it’s—it’s—” 

Zee Clarke laughed. “Don’t be a fool, 
Marty,” she cut in quickly. “Bradley must 
know the truth. You trusted him enough 
tonight; at least, enough to insist that I 
telephone him your message that Tania 
was held a prisoner here and that you 
were coming to make a deal with Rier¬ 
son.” 

“Sure!” Bradley smiled over at Marty. 
“All the breaks will be your way tonight, 
Mr. Day. Of course, if Mrs. Clarke could 
have told me exactly where the house was 
—why, I might have made it in time to 
prevent the shooting.” 

“But the Reckoner—” Marty started 
and stopped. Zee Clarke’s amber eyes 
were on him; warning eyes. He tried to 
piece things together. Zee Clarke had 
telephoned Bradley in his name. Why? 
To be sure! To protect herself if things 
went wrong. No, not exactly that. To 
protect all of them, of course. Now her 
eyes said, as plain as if she spoke the 
words, “Protect the Reckoner and he will 
protect you. Disclose him and he will—” 


Well, if the Reckoner talked, he could 
make it very unpleasant for him—for 
Tania. In plain English Zee’s eyes said, 
“We are all saved together or we all sink 
together.” But the closet! Surely the po¬ 
lice would— And Zee Clarke spoke. 

“Marty—as you know—Lieutenant, has 
an exaggerated sense of honor.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “I knew my way 
just as far as I told you. The repaired 
man-hole was my sign post too. But I 
had luck in locating the house. I sneaked 
in.” She raised her head, exposed her 
slender white throat. “Rierson’s fingers 
were on my throat when I shot him. I had 
to—” 

A detective spoke from across the room. 

“The closet door is locked and the key 
gone.” The man paused and leaned down; 
then straightening, said in a low voice, 
“I can hear someone breathing heavily in¬ 
side there, like—like—” 

“Hell 1” said Bradley, drawing his gun 
again and pointing to the closet door. 
“Quit the brain work and pull that damn 
door off its hinges. I brought you along 
for beef, not brains, Haviland. Let’s 
see the beef work.” 

Every pair of eyes turned toward that 
door. Detective Haviland grasped the 
knob, pulled once and only once. The 
lock came from the rotten wood almost 
at the first effort. Haviland jarred back. 
For a moment, darkness; then a figure. 

Marty’s eyes fairly popped. Things 
were to be cleared up now. Just as soon 
as Bradley tore the black hood from— 

But no black-clad figure came from that 
closet. The hood was gone, the black 
robe was gone. The man was dressed in 
a plain blue business suit. No mask cov¬ 
ered his face, no rubber gloves disguised 
his hands. He just took two steps for¬ 
ward, then his knees gave. Bradley 
stretched out a hand and supported him; 
helped him to the couch. 

Marty stared for a long time at the 
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man upon the couch. The blood was 
dripping slowly through the fingers of a 
hand he held close against his chest. At 
length Marty spoke. 

“You—you!” He fairly gasped the 
words. “Max Arnold! You were—are—” 
Zee Clarke snapped in quickly. “Where 
did you think Max went after Rierson 
shot him? Did you think the door led to 
another room ? Poor Max. He did every¬ 
thing he could to—to—” 

And for the first time Zee Clarke broke 
down. She threw herself down beside 
Max Arnold; her arms were about his 
neck. 

“Max—Max! Not now! You can't die 
now, when I—when we—when we just 
found out. Max, don’t. Max!” 

CHAPTER NINE 

Not so Dumb 

TT WAS dose to two hours later when 
the doctor left Zee Qarke’s house. Be¬ 
fore he left he spoke to Zee and Marty. 

“Just a flesh wound.” He smiled en¬ 
couragingly. “Two inches closer, maybe, 
and then— But he’ll be around in a week. 
Nothing but loss of blood. I’ll drop in 
tomorrow. Don’t move Mr. Arnold to 
his own home yet.” 

Alone in the sitting room, with the 
door closed to the little bedroom where 
Max Arnold was. Zee gripped Marty by 
the arm. 

“I’m not asking you to believe that 
Max is telling the truth when he says he 
never really intended to harm you and 
Tania. But I saved your life tonight; 
saved Tania’s life tonight, and discovered 
something I never dreamed was possible. 
He loves me, Marty—and I guess I al¬ 
ways loved him but never realized it, be¬ 
cause it wasn’t—didn’t seem even a re¬ 
mote hope. Max and love didn’t fit at 
all. His purpose was vengeance, maybe; 


the downfall of Rierson. No, it wasn’t 
all for society, of course. But, even so, 
it served society well.” 

“Max Arnold was the Reckoner,” Mar¬ 
ty mused. 

“Yes.” She nodded. "He’ll be around 
in a week and defend me at the trial, if 
there is a trial. But, here!” She shoved 
a thick envelope into his hand. “There’s 
the evidence against Rierson; it involves 
many others. It will make Bradley the 
envy of every man on the force; make 
him an inspector. He’s a smart man— 
Bradley; a bright man. Too bright to 
stir up a lot of trouble for himself. Go 
and talk to him now.” 

Marty turned to the hall and stopped. 
“The two men in that house; Rierson’s 
friends. What became of them?” 

“Max told me. He had prepared every¬ 
thing. He had another- car out back; two 
men in it. He just got Rierson’s men, 
Fred and Rawley, together in the kitchen. 
It was easy for Max to put a gun cm 
them; they thought he was Rierson’s 
friend, of course. Then Max turned them 
over to his men. They were driven to 
the city and let go. Rierson is dead. Dead 
men have no friends. No, they won’t 
talk. 

“Don’t be too hard on Max, Marty. 
He can’t harm you now. Rierson killed 
his partner; only Max knew that. And 
that partner was the only living thing 
Max ever cared for until—” She stopped, 
grasped Marty by both shoulders. “I 
guess I told you die truth, Marty, when 
I said I get anything; any man I want.” 
She threw her arms suddenly about Mar¬ 
ty and kissed him. “After all, it was Max 
I really wanted.” 

Downstairs Lieutenant Frank Bradley 
paced back and forth. He led Marty to 
a distant corner, far from the uniformed 
men who stood at the door. 

‘•You got all that evidence, eh?” He 
stroked his chin, whistled as he ran his 
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eyes over the documents that envelope 
contained. “I wonder if I’m a fool to 
go through with it. But, hell, you’re a 
good skate, and I’d like to he an inspec¬ 
tor.” 

“Rierson is dead,” Marty said. “There 
is information that will clean up the worst 
of the crooked politicians, lawyers, judges 
and such like in the city. It’s a big thing, 
Bradley. And in return, you simply make 
it easy for us. After all, you’ve got 
proof of nothing, and—” Marty straight¬ 
ened. “I’ll promise you this, Bradley. 
The Reckoner is through. If he ever 
enters into criminal life again—why, I’ll 
tell you who he is.” 

“Will you?” Bradley grinned from 
ear to ear; his voice was sarcastic. “Well, 
now— Mr. Day, that’s mighty white of 
you; mighty decent of you.” And the 
grin disappearing and his mouth grim 
and hard, he pounded a finger against 
Marty’s chest. “It isn’t so much slip¬ 
ping from my duty that bothers me; the 
evidence you gave me is worth that and 
the stripes of an inspector can soothe 
the most festering conscience. But I do 
hate to be considered dumb; just plain 
dumb.” The finger against Marty’s chest 
pounded harder now. “By the way, I 
wrapped that robe and hood in a news¬ 
paper and gave it to Tania. Better burn 
them.” 

1^1"ARTY didn’t know just what to say 
^■^and he didn’t know for certain if 
Bradley knew who the Reckoner was; 
simply suspected who he was or just knew 
that he had actually been at the house up 
at Riverdale. So Marty only said: “The 
killing of Rierson was self-defense. I’ll 
take the blame for it if you think—” 

“Hell, no!” Bradley said. “That’s all 
arranged. “I’ll keep the cops here until the 
D. A. shows up. But let Zee Clarke take 
the blame. Now mind you—I don’t think 
there will be an arrest. But if there should 


be a trial—why, that Mrs. Clarke’s got 
the eyes and—yes, the legs—for it. 
But—” 

Bradley stopped. Tania had opened the 
door that led to the library. 

“There you are!” nodded Bradley as 
with some difficulty he thrust the large 
envelope into his pocket. “I’ll make this 
evidence public slowly, as a hard-working 
cop should. Don’t forget to burn the out¬ 
fit. People are queer and might get to 
thinking that a lad who called himself 
the Reckoner shed them in that closet.” 

But Lieutenant Bradley was smiling as 
Marty crossed the huge reception hall and 
entered the library. 

TTANIA’S eyes were radiant; bright; 

alive. She followed Marty’s eyes to 
Knight, who sat upon the floor, a can of 
paint and a thin brush still upon a sheet 
of paper. He was admiring a bit of 
painting he had been doing. The result 
of his efforts stood against the flat desk. 

“Knight brought your things over,” 
Tania explained. “Zee thought the police 
might keep us here all night. But finding 
the paint was his own idea. I told him 
about the cane and that you were through 
with adventure—romance.” 

Marty looked at Knight. Knight spoke. 

“I told her, sir,” Knight said, “that 
you never will be through with romance 
as long as you have her. As for adven¬ 
ture! Well, sir; that’s in your blood— 
in your cane. There!” He held the cane 
up by the ferrule. “It’s as good as ever, 
if you should find it necessary to stick it 
behind the district attorney’s ears to¬ 
night.” 

Marty and Tania looked at each other. 
The girl took two steps forward and met 
Marty. For a moment she hesitated, look¬ 
ed toward the spot where Knight had 
been. A door closed softly. They were 
alone. 




by 

Oscar Schisgall 

Author of "Murder Aisle ” etc. 


In his lonesome cottage on the desolate Cape Cod sands O’Fallon lay 
dying—stabbed by a Florentine dagger. And as his life blood ebbed 
away the silver beam of High Point Light shot its intermittent flash 
across the storm-swept beach to point the way to horror—and a ghost, 
killer who roamed the shore. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Open Air job 

HE tase caught me without warn¬ 
ing. Late that afternoon my feet 
were comfortably crossed on the 
desk; a pipe jutted from my mouth; and 
I was gazing through the window into 
the falling snow—dreaming of winters 


I’d known during my few years with the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. 
Somehow this New York blizzard, viewed 
against a background of gray skyscrapers, 
had little in common with the snow-storms 
I’d seen north of civilization. That time, 
for instance, when I’d trekked eighty 
miles over ice, trailing Francois Renoir 
who had butchered his wife with an ax— 
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“Cort!” 

The chief’s sharp voice slashed through 
my reverie like a sword. In a single vio¬ 
lent motion I swung my legs off the desk, 
whirled in the swivel chair, and blinked 
up at him. He filled the door of the cub¬ 
byhole which was my office and glared at 
me. He was a huge, florid man, with a 
mass of white hair that bristled like an 
angry cat’s. As he advanced, he rattled a 
sheet of paper at me. 

“What the devil’s the idea?” he de¬ 
manded. “Do I pay you to go to sleep in 
this office? Maybe you’d like me to buy 
you a chaise-longue?” 

Somewhat abashed, I stammered, 
“Sorry, chief. I—” 

“As far as I know, this is still an active 
detective agency. If you want to park 
your heels on the desk and waste your 
time and mine—” 

As he went on, gathering momentum, 
my initial embarrassment gave way to a 
wave of indignation. I rose, scowling, to 
interrupt: “Never mind the serum, chief. 
I was wrong, and I admit it. I got the 
dreaming habit over campfires up in the 
wilds. Seeing that snow out there made 
me remember.” 

“Remember what?” 

“Canadian winters.” 

At that Brackett laughed; it struck me 
as a peculiarly nasty crack of laughter. 
He came forward to the desk and tossed 
the paper in front of me. There was 
more than anger in his manner now; a 
hint of sarcasm. 

“Glad to hear you’re hankering for 
open-air winters again,” he snapped. “Be¬ 
cause I’m assigning you to a job that’ll 
keep you shivering outdoors. Tomorrow 
morning you start for the sand dunes of 
Cape Cod—on a ghost hunt.” 

I stared at him. “Wha-at?” 

“Cape Cod!” he repeated, still scowl¬ 
ing; and spelled it unctuously, “C-a-p-e 
C-o-d.” 


“But what’s the ghost—” 

“We’ve been handed a case that’ll keep 
one of our operatives freezing on the 
dunes, with ocean gales cutting through 
his clothes. He’ll have to hang around 
with a gun and do a bit of patient watch¬ 
ing. It may take days. I decided that 
you, with your Canadian training, would 
be just the right man for the job—if you 
can stop dreaming of the Mounties long 
enough to work. Pack tonight and get 
going in the morning. There’s a train at 
seven fifty.” 

Mechanically I nodded. My glance had 
already dropped to the paper on the desk. 
“This the low-down?” I asked. 

“As much as we have, yes,” Brackett 
flung out. “It’s a letter from Brian 
O’Fallon.” 

T JERKED up my head in surprise. 
-®- Though I didn’t know the man per¬ 
sonally, I knew the name. O’Fa.llon had 
achieved a remarkable reputation as a 
dramatist. Two of his plays were draw¬ 
ing record crowds on Broadway, and I 
recalled reading that critics were labeling 
him “another Eugene O’Neill—gloomy, 
powerful, stirring, and heroic.” I couldn’t 
help asking: “The O’Fallon?” 

“In person,” Brackett rapped out. 
“You’d better read that ghost story he 
writes us. Then go home and get your 
duds.” 

I picked up the typewritten letter with 
a slight frown. Its first few lines merely 
engaged the services of the Apex Detec¬ 
tive Agency, asking us to send an opera¬ 
tive at once to the playwright’s Cape Cod 
home near Truro. Then he went on to 
explain— 

I came here, to the dunes, two weeks 
ago with the idea of burying myself away 
from people until my new play is written. 
My wife accompanied me. We had been 
here only a few days, however, when I re- 
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ceived an anonymous letter, posted in 
Provincetown, which advised me—or, more 
accurately, warned me—to return to New 
York at once. Of course, I ignored the 
letter; and I continued to ignore the 
warning even when a second unsigned note 
arrived. But last night, as we were going 
to sleep, a bullet was shot through our 
bedroom window; it shattered a lamp at 
my shoulder. 

Though I ran out, I could see nobody 
in the darkness. There was no repetition 
of the attack. This morning I learned that 
the two other people who live here on the 
dunes in winter—Captain Waldo Richard¬ 
son, an old sailor; and Charles Norval, an 
artist who came up ten days ago to paint 
winter scenes—also received notes warn¬ 
ing them to leave the dunes. 

Chief Batson of the local police, whom I 
consulted, hasn’t made any great progress 
in the case. On the insistence of my wife, 

I am therefore asking you to send an opera¬ 
tive here. If your man leaves the train at 
Truro and takes a cab to the High Point 
Lighthouse, he can walk to my cottage. 
The Tower keeper, a Portuguese-American 
named Michael Colona, will be glad to di¬ 
rect him and to give him any information 
about these dunes he may desire. I am 
hoping your operative will be able to dis¬ 
cover who is threatening us, and why, 
before any further shots are fired. 

Sincerely yours, 

Brian O’Fallon. 

The letter sounded somewhat bewilder¬ 
ing, and I said so as I looked up at Brack¬ 
ett. 

“Never mind what it sounds like!” he 
barked, turning to the door. With his 
hand on the knob, he frowned back at me. 
“Make that seven-fifty in the morning. 
I’ll wire him you’ll be on that train. When 
you get to the dunes, see O’Fallon, then 
use your own judgment. Your job will 
be to nab the bird who’s taking pot-shots 
at the O’Fallon cottage.” 



I’d imagined myself accustomed to loneli¬ 


ness. But the kind of solitude I en¬ 


countered on the dunes—so somber, drab, 
and coldly depressing—was wholly beyond 
my experience. For one thing when I 
stepped out of a dilapidated taxi beside 
the High Point Lighthouse, an icy wind 
instantly swept against me. It tore at my 
clothes, at my temper. It was a wet wind, 
and I shivered violently. 

The road came to a dead end on a bluff 
overlooking the sea. Ahead, the Atlantic 
surged in cold gray anger, without even 
a whitecap to break its sullen mood. At 
my right the lighthouse tower seemed as 
stark and surly as a Roman ruin. And 
everywhere about me rolled the monoton¬ 
ous dunes—a wasteland that now ap¬ 
peared to be a perfect setting for what 
Brackett had termed a ghost hunt. 

Then, of a sudden, the tower’s tiny 
door opened, and a man came toward 
me. 

He advanced without hurry—a short, 
thick-set, powerful figure in a belted 
leather jacket not unlike a parka. A cap 
with ear-laps framed a swarthy middle- 
aged face. I guessed him to be Mike 
Colona, the keeper, and moved toward 
him with some relief. 

He called out, “You the man for 
O’Fallon?” 

“That’s right.” The heavy wind 
whipped the words out of my mouth. 

“O’Fallon was over this momin’. Said 
he was expectin’ a man from New York.” 
Colona nodded northward across the 
dunes. “His place is up yonder. Too bad 
you didn’t get here half an hour earlier. 
My helper, Steve Crane, just went over 
to O’Fallon’s with water. Reckon you’ll 
meet him on the way.” 

I peered uncertainly across the rolling 
wastes of sand. “Is the place very far?” 

“A mile or so,” Colona answered. 
“Better start out if you want to make 
it before dark. Second cottage you come 
to. The first is Cap Richardson’s.” He 
peered down dubiously at my shoes. 
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“Y’oughta have boots, though, for this 
kind o’ walkin’.” 

“I’ll get along,” I assured him, button¬ 
ing the collar of my ulster. “Unless I 
freeze first.” 

Walking across those dunes, however, 
proved to be a trying job. My feet sank 
deep into the sand. I had to drag them 
out for every stride; and what with the 
wind beating me sidewards and my ox¬ 
fords filling with sand, progress was slow. 

TJERHAPS it was because I kept my 
A head bent against the wet gale that I 
didn’t immediately see the man who was 
crossing the dunes in my direction. 

When I spied him in the deepening twi¬ 
light, he was scarcely a hundred yards 
away—and running hard. A young fel¬ 
low, small and wiry, wearing the same 
sort of jacket I’d seen on Colona. As he 
drew nearer, I saw that he was inordi¬ 
nately excited. There was a feverish bril¬ 
liance in his black, deep-set eyes; and his 
lean face, despite the cold bite of the 
wind, was pallid. Ten feet from me he 
halted, breathless. 

“Wh-where you heading, mister?” he 
gasped. 

His agitation stirred echoes in me, and 
I snapped tersely, “O’Fallon’s. Why?” 

“You the city feller he was expecting?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well”—his lips crawled back from 
clenched yellow teeth, and he grated sav- 
agely—“you’d better get there damn fast, 
then! O’Fallon’s dying!” 

His words came like blows. I stood 
momentarily staggered; and repeated, 
“Dying?” 

“Somebody jabbed a knife into him! 
I’m going over to the tower to phone a 
doctor—an’ the police!” 

He would have dashed on at once, but 
I seized his arm in a detaining grasp. 
“Just a second!” I flung out. “Are you 
Steve Crane?” 


“Yes!” 

“And you found him—" 

“Spread over the floor in a regular 
ocean o’ blood!” bitterly. “With not a 
soul around!” 

“Did he talk?” 

“No—he’s unconscious.” 

“Where’s his wife?” 

“God knows! Prob’ly running around 
with that artist feller, Norval. ... Or 
maybe she stabbed him herself and beat 
it! They’re all crazy, this crowd!” 

I released Crane then and watched him 
race on toward the gloomy tower a quar¬ 
ter of a mile away. At that instant its 
light blazed through the dusk—a burst 
of dazzling gold that was to flash inter¬ 
mittently through the night. But I gave 
it scant attention. With a low-voiced oath, 
I swung around and plunged on toward 
Brian O’Fallon’s cottage. 

It seemed hours before I finally spied 
the neat, white New England cottage of 
the dramatist, Brian O’Fallon. It stood 
sheltered in a miniature valley facing the 
somber sea. In its windows glowed a 
yellow light—the lamp having been lit, 
I later learned, by Steve Crane. I ran 
downhill toward that light, feeling as 
though I’d reached the end of a 
Marathon. 

CHAPTER TWO 

Terror on the Dunes 

^PHE door swung open to my push. 
^ Breathing hard, I stepped into a small 
living room—a pleasant chamber cur¬ 
tained in gay chintz and crowded with 
books; warmed by embers in a fireplace. 
Abruptly I halted. 

Crane hadn’t exaggerated. The floor, 
a rug, the cushions of a chair—all were 
hideously splashed with blood. The place 
seemed a veritable shambles. 

Brian O’Fallon himself lay stretched 
on a couch where, presumably, Steve 
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Crane had placed him. One long arm 
dangled limply to the floor. An instant 
I stared at him—a tall, bony man in his 
late forties, his hair graying at the tem¬ 
ples ; a man with large, bold features and 
extraordinarily heavy eyelids. Those eyes 
were fiercely shut in pain now, and be¬ 
tween them lay a deep cleft. His chest 
and abdomen were one horrible crimson 
stain, still wet. His lips, I saw, were stir¬ 
ring ; and as I stepped to his side, I heard 
him mutter vaguely. 

“Stay away—from him—Ruth ... He’s 
no—good. I don’t trust—him—never did. 
. . . Ruth—Ruth. . . . Don’t let him— 
touch you—Don’t. . . . He—didn’t come 
—to paint. ... No, Ruth. I know. . . . 
He came because—you are here—” 

Delirious? No doubt. I was to remem¬ 
ber those words that tumbled from Brian 
O’Fallon’s lips. 

While I listened to his maunderings, 
I dragged off my hat, coat, and jacket 
and flung them into a corner chair. Rolled 
up my sleeves. I was more or less ac¬ 
customed to this sort of job. Up in the 
wilds of Canada, if a man is hurt you’ve 
got to play nurse and doctor; there’s no 
choice; and I’d done it often. Now, as I 
glanced about the room, I saw two glass 
demijohns filled with water. 

That, I realized, must be the supply 
Steve Crane had brought. Many of these 
dune dwellings, having no water of their 
own, were dependent upon the generosity 
of lighthouse keepers and Coast Guard 
stations. 

Well, I spent fifteen terrible minutes 
working over Brian O’Fallon. My des¬ 
perate hope was that he’d recover con¬ 
sciousness long enough to tell me who 
had stabbed him—for it was a vicious 
knife wound I found in his chest. Fatal, 
I feared. I bathed it, bandaged it with a 
towel. His mutterings had ceased. Yet 
there was no definite indication of return¬ 
ing senses. 


Then, suddenly, I heard voices outside. 

I whirled around quickly—for one of 
those voices was a woman’s. Mrs. O’Fal¬ 
lon? No doubt. My first impulse was to 
head her off at the door; to warn her of 
what she would encounter. But I was too 
late. 

Just as I started across the room, the 
door opened—and there she was. ... A 
young woman in her early twenties; a 
really beautiful woman, lovely of face, 
possessed of golden hair that looked 
glamorous even when windblown. And 
behind her stood a tall, black-haired young 
man. 

Mrs. O’Fallon first saw me, then the 
blood on the floor, and finally her hus¬ 
band. 

At the beginning not a sound escaped 
her. She stiffened with a jerk, recoiled 
against the dark-complexioned man. Her 
countenance went ghastly white, the eyes 
widening in wild, incredulous horror. She 
raised one hand in little spurts of motion, 
as if to point. Her mouth opened. And 
then—without uttering a word save a 
stifled “Brian!” Mrs. Ruth O’Fallon 
closed her eyes, moaned, and sank to the 
floor in a dead faint. . .. 

“Holy heaven 1” hoarsely whispered the 
dark-skinned man. He had tried and 
failed to catch Ruth O’Fallon as she 
collapsed. Now he knelt beside her, sup¬ 
porting her golden head in his arm. But 
his stare, as if hypnotized, was fastened 
on the figure on the couch. And his 
countenance—a handsome face adorned 
by a tiny black mustache—was yellow. 
He gasped, “Is—is he dead?” 

“No,” I said thickly. “But close to it.” 

“Who did—” 

“I don’t know who did it! Steve Crane 
found him like this half an hour ago. 
He’s gone for a doctor—and the police.” 
As I spoke, I wiped my hands briskly on 
a towel. Then I stepped forward and bent 
to Mrs. O’Fallon. “Come on!” I urged 
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grimly. “We’ve got to get her out of 
here.” 



bedroom door. I snapped, on a guess: 
“Are you Norval, the artist?” 

“Y-yes! Who are you?” 

I told him, then asked, “How long have 
you and Mrs. O’Fallon been out to¬ 
gether?” 

“All—all afternoon!” His eyes were 
still fixed mesmerically on Brian O’Fallon. 
It seemed he hardly realized he was talk¬ 
ing to me. And suddenly, because of his 
dazedness, we had an exasperating acci¬ 
dent. 

I had already exhausted the water of 
one demijohn in laving O’Fallon’s wound, 
and I’d opened the other. The bottle 
stood on the floor—and Norval inadvert¬ 
antly stumbled over it. It rolled over. 
Neither of us could instantly drop the 
woman; and with a groan of dismay I 
saw most of the water spill out! 

“Hell!” gasped Norval. “I—I’m sorry! 
Didn’t see—” 

“My fault,” I interrupted harshly. 
“Shouldn’t have let it stand there. But, 
damn the luck, we’ve got to get some 
more before the doctor comes! He’ll need 
it. Any place nearer than the tower to 
go?” 

Norval stammered, “You—you might 
try Captain Richardson’s house!” 

I nodded. When we had placed Mrs. 
O’Fallon on her bed, I left her to the 
care of the artist. I returned to the living 
room for another frowning examination 
of the playwright. There was still no hint 
of returning consciousness in the man. He 
was breathing rapidly now, his brows con¬ 
tracted. I realized that his only hope of 
life might lie in some quick ministrations 
from a physician—help more efficient and 
expert than my own amateur efforts. And 


again I told myself the doctor would need 
water. 

So I went to the bedroom door. Norval, 
still colorless, stood nervously rubbing 
Mrs. O'Fallon’s hands. 

“Will you go for water?" I snapped. 

“Oh, please!” He swung toward me 
miserably, waving one eloquent hand at 
the woman. “If—if she comes to, she’ll 
need me—she’ll need somebody she 
knows! I don’t want to leave now! This’ll 
be awful for her!” 

My lips twisted slightly; yet I felt he 
might be right. The job of reconciling the 
woman to her husband’s condition was 
certainly not to my taste. With a shrug 
I turned away and started drawing on 
my coat and hat. 

“I'll leave the place to you, then,” I 
called to Norval. “We’ve got to have boil¬ 
ing water ready for the doctor.” 

Buttoning my overcoat, I saw two 
nickle-plated electric flashlights in a re¬ 
cess of a bookcase. One of them I slipped 
into my pocket. I’d need it on the dunes. 
It was now quite dark outside—a wet 
darkness that proved blade and blinding 
as soon as I stepped into it. I had to bend 
low against a penetrating wind which felt 
colder and more violent than ever. 

While I climbed out of the valley that 
sheltered O’Fallon’s cottage, I couldn’t 
see the High Point Lighthouse. Intermit¬ 
tently, however, I could watch its golden 
beam swing over my head. It served me, 
as wdl as ships at sea, as a beacon. I 
pushed on in the direction of the tower, 
that being also the way to Captain Rich¬ 
ardson’s shack. 

At my left the Atlantic was infinite 
blackness. Squinting against the gale, I 
could see nothing out there. No lights. 
The breakers roared angrily in my ears. 
And as I stared about in that desolate 
night, I had a sudden overwhelming sense 
of my own solitude—a feeling inexplic¬ 
ably accompanied by a pang of fear. . . . 
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rnHE flashlight illuminated a path for 

me. Emerging from the valley, I could 
distinctly see the blaze of the High Point 
Light, a mile away. This, at intervals, 
weirdly revealed the whole stark land¬ 
scape. And it wasn’t long before I dis¬ 
cerned in the blackness ahead the dimly 
glowing window of Captain Richardson’s 
shack. 

Somehow that light—a sign of human 
proximity—made me feel easier. I quick¬ 
ened my steps. 

What it was that prompted me to peer 
into the window before I knocked at the 
door, I don’t know. Simply, perhaps, that 
any speck of light on those dunes served 
as a magnet for one’s glance. At any 
rate, I had to pass the window to reach 
the door. I looked in. . . . 

And sustained a shock. 

Illuminated by a candle that guttered 
on a rickety table, a gaunt old man 
kneeled on the floor. His white-bearded 
head lay in an attitude of sheer exhaus¬ 
tion on the edge of a cot, the eyes closed. 
It was as if he were praying. Or sleep¬ 
ing. But—I saw that a trickle of blood 
was running from his mouth down into 
the stubby white beard. 

A gasp broke from me, and I leaped 
forward to smash my way into the door. 

That w£s my introduction to Captain 
Waldo Richardson, retired master of the 
Hyannis Queen. 

As I burst into his house, he jerked up 
his head with a violent start. Fear seized 
his withered old features, and he strug¬ 
gled up to his feet—only to collapse help¬ 
lessly on the edge of the cot. He sat there 
gaping at me, with that trickle of red still 
running from his lips into his beard; 
gaping and trembling and bewildered, 
while his scrawny hand groped toward a 
broken chair as if it were a weapon. 

“What—what A'you want here?” he 
flung out hoarsely. Eyes that had once 
been keen blazed a challenge at me. I 


felt as if I were staring into the face of 
an enraged Biblical prophet. His voice 
was cracked, strident, blending eerily with 
the atmosphere of that shabby candle-lit 
room. He cried a shrill: “Who be ye?” 

I said with forced quietness: “I’m a 
friend of Brian O’Fallon’s.” 

At that there was a swift change in 
the old seaman. His hand fell away from 
the chair. He leaned forward, almost 
eagerly, as though at once relieved and 
unbelieving. “Are—are you the city feller 
he was waitin' for?” 

"Yes. Cort’s the name. . .. What hap¬ 
pened to your mouth. Captain ?” 

“Lord, never mind me now! I’m all 
right! Have—have ye been over to O’Fal¬ 
lon’s yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened to him?” 

I peered at the old sailor keenly, in 
surprise. How could he know anything 
had occurred at the dramatist’s cottage? 
. . . Aloud I said, “He’s been stabbed.” 

“Stabbed!” in horror. 

“I’m afraid he’s done for.” 

“God!” At last, then, Captain Richard¬ 
son managed to push himself shakily to 
his feet—and astounded me by revealing 
a gaunt figure at least two inches taller 
than my own. He caught the chair again, 
but this time it was for support. “O’Fal¬ 
lon!” he croaked desperately. “Stabbed!” 

“Do you know who did it?” I shot out. 

“It—it musta been the fat feller!” 

“What fat ‘feller’?” quickly. 

“I dunno his name—never even saw 
him before!” Captain Richardson paused, 
his eyes momentarily shut. He sent bony 
fingers crawling back through his white 
hair, spider-like, and a shudder wrenched 
his whole figure. Then he looked at me 
haggardly, his inflamed eyes eloquent of 
pain. The blood was no longer running 
from his lips, I saw. 

“Go on, Captain,” I urged tensely. “Tell 
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me what happened! About this fat 
man—” 

“I was just cornin’ up from the beach 
when I saw him come runnin’ out of 
O’Fallon’s cottage! He was a stranger, 
an’ we—we been kind o' careful about 
strangers lately, ever since we got them 
crazy letters. This feller looked all ex¬ 
cited. He was wipin’ bis hand on a hand¬ 
kerchief—an’ the handkerchief was red! 
Red as sin, mister! I saw him headin’ 
away over the dunes; I didn’t hardly 
realize I was yellin’ to him. Then he 
turned around fast, laid eyes on me, an’ 
came runnin’ right back. I didn’t like the 
looks o’ him at all. He—he had a devil 
in his dirty little eyes. An’ his teeth was 
showin’ like a wolf’s. So I yanked out 
that!” 

fTlHE Captain pointed to a small table in 
the shadows. I glanced at it to dis¬ 
cover an ancient and very ponderous pistol 
—a weapon so old and rusty that it 
seemed beyond all ability to shoot. 

“It’s the gun I used to keep in my 
cabin on the Hyannis Queen," the Captain 
declared, with a hint of pride. “Ever since 
somebody took a shot at O’Fallon’s win¬ 
dow t’other night, I been carryin’ it 
around with me. Well, I started to pull 
it on this fat feller. But reckon I—I'm 
gettin’ to be a mite old an’ mebbe slow 
lately. 'Fore I could get her out properly, 
he hauled off an’ slammed his fist into 
my mouth square! I—I ain’t got many 
teeth left, but he knocked one of ’em 
clean out. An’ he sent me tumblin’ down 
a slope into a—a hollow. Reckon I sort 
o’ lost my senses for a spell—just lay 
there—” 

The captain paused to pass his shaky 
hand over his eyes. He looked at me 
wretchedly. 

“When I come to, I felt all busted up. 
Dragged myself over here an’—an’ just 
kind o’ rested till you came along. Didn’t 


see nothing more o’ that damned fat devil 
at all! He must ‘a’ skeedadled mighty 
fast. ... Ye say O'Fallon’s hurt bad, 
mister?” 

“Very. . .. I’ve come for water, if you 
can spare any. We’ll need it.’’ 

“Water? Just help yerself, mister, just 
help yerself.” He waved unsteadily to an 
alignment of eight quart-size bottles, all 
corked, that stood on the floor in a shad¬ 
owy corner. 

As I moved toward them, I suggested: 
“Can I do anything for your mouth, 
Captain?” 

“Lord, no! I—I’ll be all right, thank 
ye. I'm just a bit tired.” He groaned, 
settling back on the cot with the pain of 

a rheumatic. “Just a bit tired_Reckon 

I’ll feel better after a spell. If I do, I’ll 
come over to the O’Fallon place an’ lend 
a hand.” 

I determined to ask the doctor to have 
a glance at this old hermit of the dunes. 
Meanwhile I put two bottles of water 
into my coat pockets, took two more in 
my arms; and thus, loaded with a full 
gallon, paused for a final word with the 
captain. 

“About this fat fellow,” I said. “You’re 
sure you never saw him around here 
before?” 

“Never saw him in my life!” 

“And you’ve been on these dunes a long 
time—” 

“Five years, come Easter.” 

“What did he look like?” 

Captain Richardson momentarily hesi¬ 
tated, frowning, rubbing his knees, and 
looking at the floor. It was clear enough 
that descriptive rhetoric was not his forte. 

“Well,” he said finally, raising his head, 
“he wasn’t big—just about the size o’ 
Mike Colona, who runs the Light, I’d 
say. But he had a neck like a bull’s, so 
help me! It was so thick he looked sort 
o’ swollen. An’ he had brows black as 
coal. All shaggy, they was. . . . Reckon 
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that’s about all I had time to notice, 
though.” 

“Good clothes?” 

“Good ? By thunder, mister, they was 
the kind o’ duds ye see in them newspaper 
pitchers—fittin’ like the skin of an eel! 
They looked brand new, too. He was 
dressed mostly in black, come to think of 
it—black coat an’ black felt hat, like if he 
was in mourning.” 

“Well,” I said with a grim little nod, 
“your description is pretty good. Better 
take it easy now. Captain. I’ll try to run 
in again later. Meanwhile I’ve got to get 
back with this water.” 

I left him nursing his bruised mouth— 
a weird, bony, yet patriarchal old figure 
uncannily vivid even in the dim glow of 
candlelight. 

CHAPTER THREE 

The Florentine Dagger 

HPRUDGING back with the water, I 
found my mind crowded. I stumbled 
on mechanically, bending my head against 
the wind and scarcely noticing the black¬ 
ness about me now. My arms were so 
laden that I couldn’t use the flashlight; but 
the repeated flares from the High Point 
Light helped me pick my course, easily 
enough. 

“The fat feller.” 

It was a vision of this unknown figure 
that accompanied me as I swished through 
the sand. A stocky man with bushy brows 
and a bull-neck; clad in black. . . . Who 
was he ? Why had he brought terror and 
violence to these dunes? Where could 
he be found? 

These questions were whirling through 
my mind when I reached the crest of the 
dune which formed one wall of the O’Fal¬ 
lon valley. Below me I could see the 
illuminated windows of the cottage. And 
I was just starting down hill toward it 
when— 


Abruptly I stopped. 

I stared, and the rigidity of new ten¬ 
sion seized my muscles. 

Twenty yards from the house, near the 
brink of the bluffs that fell almost a hun¬ 
dred feet to the beach, I saw a man 
crouching! I saw him clearly because a 
flashlight which he had set down beside 
him luridly revealed his lean, handsome, 
young face. 

The man was the artist, Charles Norval. 

He knelt there, oblivious to the gale, 
and furiously covered something with 
sand. His hands worked with feverish 
speed. When he finished, he straightened, 
extinguishing his light. With his torch 
switched off, I could no longer distinguish 
him'in that thick blackness. Neither, how¬ 
ever, could he see me.... I stood motion¬ 
less, amazed and puzzled, until I saw 
Norval’s lithe figure slip back into the 
cottage. 

Without hesitation I ran down the hill. 
I didn’t go directly to the house; instead 
I went to the spot where Norval had 
knelt, digging. It was quite accurately 
fixed in my memory. 

Near the edge of the bluffs I set down 
the water bottles, carefully, and sent a 
quick look back toward the cottage. No 
one was in sight. I brought out my flash¬ 
light and shot its beam at the ground. It 
swept about in a swift, darting search. To 
locate the spot at which Norval had been 
busy wasn’t difficult at all. The wind 
hadn’t yet had sufficient opportunity to 
blow smooth the tiny mound he had left. 

Another sharp glance at the house; then 
I knelt and dug rapidly with my hands. 
Of what I might find here, I hadn’t the 
faintest notion. But I felt I owed it to 
myself and the law to make a search. My 
heart was hammering. I couldn’t have 
been more eager if I’d been digging for 
gold. For the time I completely forgot 
the punitive drive of the cold, wet wind. 
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Suddenly my fingers touched something 
hard. 

An instant I stopped, surprised by the 
contact. Then, checking my breath, I dug 
all the faster; and at last, like a dog tri¬ 
umphantly retrieving a buried bone, I 
snatched my prize out of the sand. I held 
it in the beam of the flashlight, stared at 
the thing, and whispered a slow, as¬ 
tounded, “I'll-be-damned!” 

For what Charles Norval had concealed 
in the sand was an ornate, jewel-hilted 
dagger! 

I gaped at the thing. On its blade lay 
a long, significant discoloration. I turned 
it in my palm—and had an overpowering 
conviction that this was the weapon with 
which Brian O'Fallon had been stabbed. 
This very knife— 

And Charles Norval had concealed it. 

TSTHILE I stared at the thing, kneeling 
1 ” in the sand, Brian 0’Fallon‘s deliri¬ 
ous mutterings recurred to me. With a 
start I remembered his unconscious plea 
to his wife: “Don’t let him touch you, 
Ruth! I don’t trust him—never did! He 
didn’t come here to paint—he came be¬ 
cause you’re here. ...” 

Suddenly O’Fallon’s words took on 
new significance. The whole affair, in 
truth, appeared in a new guise—a guise 
that had no visible connection with “the 
fat feller." 

But I was in no mood to guess at solu¬ 
tions now; nor had I the time. Grimly I 
slipped the dagger into my coat pocket; 
picked up the bottles, and proceeded to 
the house. When I entered the living 
room, I found Norval standing over the 
figure on the couch. He was pale, tight- 
lipped, frowning. In a chair near him 
sat Ruth O’Fallon, quite recovered from 
her faint. Her face was buried in her 
hands. She was sobbing bitterly, almost 
hysterically. Her golden hair tumbled 
down over her fingers, unheeded. 

As I set down the water bottle, I asked 


sharply of Norval, “How’s he coming 
along ?” 

The artist turned his head just far 
enough to stab a black glance at me over 
his shoulder. He flung out bitterly: “He’s 
dead! Died five minutes ago!” 

I put down the water bottles with 
quick, spasmodic gestures; stepped to the 
side of the couch. O’Fallon’s long arm 
still dangled to the floor. Lifting it, I 
sought for a pulse in its bony wrist. 

“No use,” Norval tightly assured me; 
he was right. When at last I lowered the 
arm, my whole body felt stiff. I’d expect¬ 
ed this, of course; knew nobody could 
survive so terrible a wound; yet the actual 
occurrence came as a distinct jolt. 

I glanced from Mrs. O’Fallon, weakly 
crumpled and sobbing in her chair, to the 
artist. “Did he speak before he died?” I 
whispered. 

“Not a word.” 

“Not even a delirious cry ?” 

“No. I was watching him, and sud¬ 
denly I realized he’d stopped breathing. 
That was all.” 

For a while, then, I frowned down at 
the dramatist’s body. In the morning, 
when I’d report this to the agency, Brack¬ 
ett would promptly wire back, I knew, 
orders to: “Come home. It’s now a case 
for the police, not for us. Don’t meddle.” 
And he’d be right. Our agency never 
attempted to supplant the authorities. To¬ 
night, however, I was under no instruc¬ 
tions, save those of my impulses. I felt 
an irresistible desire to know who had 
stabbed Brian O’Fallon; to “get my 
man”. . . . 

Norval was leaning over Ruth O’Fallon 
now. He had taken her hands into his 
own, almost caressingly, and was whis¬ 
pering some sort of condolences. She kept 
shaking her disheveled golden head 
wretchedly, her agonized eyes fastened on 
the couch. I moved to them and said 
grimly: 
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“Mrs. O’Fallon, I know it’s going to 
be a tough job for you to talk calmly now. 
But—you do want to see your husband’s 
murderer caught, don’t you?” 

“Caught?” She jerked up her head, 
and suddenly her inflamed eyes blazed 
into mine almost malevolently. “Of course 
I do I” hoarsely. “He’s got to be found 1” 

"Have you any idea,” I asked softly, 
"of who might have done this, Mrs. 
O’Fallon?” 

She said heavily, “No.” 

“Wasn’t there anyone your husband 
feared?” 

“No!” 

"Except, of course,” Norval corrected, 
"the unknown man who wrote us all those 
threatening letters and took a shot at this 
window the other night.” He nodded to 
a pane that had since been replaced. “I 
'don’t think O’Fallon had any real 
ienemies.” 

I pressed on: “Do either of you happen 
to know a man who’s short, fat, powerful 
of build—with a bull-neck? A man with 
bushy black brows?” 

Startled, both of them stared at me. 
[Yet both at once shook their heads nega¬ 
tively. Norval asked a quick, “Why?” 

I told them, then, of my interview with 
Captain Richardson. When I finished, 
they gaped at each other and at me in 
amazement. 

Then, despite the delicate spot I sus¬ 
pected I was touching, I inquired: “Were 
both of you out on the dunes this after¬ 
noon—particularly an hour or so ago?” 

Norval answered without hesitation: 
“Mrs. O’Fallon and I were down on the 
beach, yes. Below my cottage. She was 
sitting on Some rocks, and I sketched 
her.” 

"In this weather?” 

“Well, I—I was anxious to get a wind¬ 
blown figure. And she was good enough 
to pose—” 

“The point is,” I cut in, “you were out 


of sight of this cottage. And you couldn’t 
see anyone who might have entered or 
left. Is that right?” 

“Ye-es,” Mrs. O’Fatlon admitted. “We 
were almost a mile up the beach.” 

For a few moments I frowned in si¬ 
lence at the lamp. Outside the wind 
whistled and breakers Crashed uproar¬ 
iously on the sands. Here, however, there 
were no sounds at all. I decided it was 
futile to delay the climax longer. 

Without saying a word I took the 
jewel-hilted dagger from my pocket and 
tossed it on the table before them. 

A live rattlesnake, suddenly thrown to 
the blankets, could have produced no 
more dramatic effect. Ruth O’Fallon 
caught her breath wildly; recoiled with a 
little cry. If she had been pale before, 
she turned deathly white now. She could 
not speak. She stared at the weapon in 
horrified hypnosis. 

But I was really watching Charles 
Norval. 

At the sight of the dagger, he had con¬ 
vulsively seized upon the edge of the ta¬ 
ble. He squeezed it until his knuckles 
stood out like yellow knobs. His face be¬ 
came as ghastly as the woman’s. Slightly 
he swayed. But he didn’t lose his voice. 
Snapping his burning eyes up to mine, 
he demanded huskily: “Wh-where did 
you get that thing?” 

“In the sand out there,” I said quietly. 
“Where you buried it a few moments 
ago.” 

“What!” explosively, from Mrs. O’Fal¬ 
lon. She looked from me to Norval in 
something like panic. Yet there was un¬ 
belief in her eyes and fear. “Charles!” 
she gasped. 

He swallowed hard. “I—I don’t get 
this, Mr. Cort—” 

"Let’s not beat around the bush,” I 
rapped out softly. “You didn’t see me 
as I came over the dunes, because I 
wasn’t showing a light. But I saw you. 
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I watched you bury this thing. . . . Now 
suppose you do some talking!” • 

'T'HIS much must be said to Charles 
Norval’s enduring credit: Though 
Ruth O’Fallon was watching him in des¬ 
pair and I was peering at him with nar¬ 
row-eyed, challenging accusation, the man 
recovered his composure with remarkable 
speed. He drew a swift breath; stroked 
a hand back through his black hair. He 
glanced from her to me, and then a bitter 
little smile twisted his lips. 

“All right,” he said softly. “I guess 
I’ve been a damned idiot about it.” 

“Charles! You—you didn’t—” 

“Of course I didn’t stab Brian!” he 
flung back almost angrily. “You know I 
didn’t—couldn’t have! Wasn’t I 'with 
you? Besides, why should I—” 

“About this knife,” I reminded him 
tersely. 

“Eh?” He scowled at me, then dis¬ 
placed the scowl with a grimace of self¬ 
contempt. "Oh, about that. It was just 
a fool thing to do. I won’t deny it.” 

“But why?” cried Mrs. O’Fallon, in a 
whisper. 

“I’ll tell you exactly what happened,” 
snapped Norval. “Mr. Cort here had gone 
off to Captain Richardson’s place. You 
were just recovering consciousness, Ruth. 
I ran into the living room to get you what 
little water remained in the demijohn. As 
I bent to pick up the bottle, I chanced to 
look under the couch—and there I saw 
this damned Florentine dagger, covered 
with blood!” 

He paused, but neither of us offered a 
sound. We were watching him intently. 

“Well,” he rasped with a jerky motion 
of his hand, “the sight of it hit me like 
a bullet! It’s my dagger, of course. I 
won’t deny it. Ruth has seen it over at 
my place a dozen times—and she’d have 
identified it. I used the thing as a paper 
cutter. Other people have been over there 


and seen it, too. Police Chief Batson, for 
one. And Steve Crane, when he brought 
me water and mail. Steve even commented 
upon its jewels. In fact, everybody on 
the dunes has paid me a call at one time 
or another. So, when I saw that dagger 
under the couch, I realized it might make 
things look black for me. It would be a 
hard thing to explain; and I—well I 
didn’t want to be implicated in this. I—I 
hardly knew I did it. But I seized the 
thing and pushed it into my pocket. After 
a while I told Ruth I’d run out to see 
what had detained you. That—well, that 
was when I buried it.” 

There was a brief hush; then I repeat¬ 
ed slowly, “So the dagger is yours, 
Norval.” 

“Yes.” 

“How it got here is a question which 
we—” 

“Don’t ask me!” he grated. “I haven’t 
the faintest idea!” 

“When did you last notice it at your 
place ?” 

“This morning. Why, I used it when 
I opened the morning mail! And put it 
back on a table.” 

I asked, “Has anybody been over to 
your house since?” 

“No!” And then, on sudden recollec¬ 
tion, he corrected himself: “Wait! Steve 
Crane did come back.” 

“When?” I demanded quickly. “What 
for?” 

“A few minutes later. Just to ask if 
I’d need water this afternoon. O’Fallon 
and I each paid him a couple of dollars a 
week to keep us supplied.” 

“Did he have an opportunity to be near 
the knife, alone?” 

“Why—” Frowning at the floor, Norval 
considered. Then he mumbled: “I don’t 
know. . . .When he came into the room, 
I was writing a letter. I hardly glanced 
at him; just told him over my shoulder 
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to bring water in the morning. He left 
immediately.” 

Ruth O’Fallon whispered, “Did—did 
you see the knife around after that, 
Charles?” 

“I really didn’t notice.” 

I grunted and observed, “Well, it’s 
lucky you and Mrs. O’Fallon were to¬ 
gether all afternoon. That, of course, 
establishes your alibi. If you hadn’t—” 

But I checked the words. My glance 
had darted out through the window. On 
the slope of the dune and moving toward 
us was a cluster of lights; two red lan¬ 
terns and the beams of two white flash¬ 
lights. They were swinging in the hands 
of a group of men. 

I said tersely: “Looks like Steve Crane 
is back with the police and the doctor. I 
advise you to tell your story frankly, 
Norval. That’s the best way of keeping 
out of trouble!” 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Beach Below 

TT WAS a cold, wind-blown, excited 

group that presently surged into the 
cottage. Curiously, however, Steve Crane 
wasn’t among them. He had been left to 
tend the light, while in his stead the thick¬ 
set, swarthy Mike Colona—probably 
thirsting for a share in this drama of 
the dunes—had accompanied the authori¬ 
ties. Also, to my surprise, Captain Waldo 
Richardson was with them. The old sea¬ 
man had cleansed the blood from his 
white beard and had recovered sufficient 
strength to join the party as it passed his 
shack. Now, a tall patriarch, he stood 
with his cap in his hands, mumbling 
hoarsely as he stared at the corpse on the 
couch. 

There wasn’t much for the physician— 
a fidgety Doctor Whitby—to do, save 
function now in his official capacity as 
deputy coroner. The fact that O’Fallon 


was dead in this blood-spattered room 
shocked the whole group—including 
Police Chief Batson and his two assist¬ 
ants—into low-voiced awe. He was a 
rugged, double-chinned man in uniform, 
the chief; but it was quite evident that 
tragic mystery of this sort was beyond 
his simple experience. 

He questioned us. We told our stories 
as concisely as possible. But when the 
inquisition was finished, half an hour 
later, we had made no appreciable prog¬ 
ress, nor had any new circumstances been 
disclosed. 

After a time, when Batson’s questions 
to Ruth O’Fallon became repetitious, I 
wearied of the talk. I wanted to be alone, 
to think, to analyze and correlate, if pos¬ 
sible, all I’d learned and seen. Moreover, 
the warm stench of blood in this crowded 
room was beginning to weigh on my 
nerves. So I buttoned my coat, tugged 
my hat low over my forehead, and went 
out into the icy darkness. 

Somehow the same salty wind I’d 
cursed earlier now felt inexpressibly re¬ 
freshing. It seemed to wash all the ugli¬ 
ness of tragedy out of me. Certainly it 
cleared my head. I walked forward slow¬ 
ly some twenty yards to the edge of the 
bluffs. There, frowning into the impene¬ 
trable blackness that was the Atlantic, I 
tried to make sense of all that had oc¬ 
curred. The gale tore at me, but I scarce¬ 
ly noticed it. 

The queer part of the situation was 
this: though we had several stories to 
consider, none of them dovetailed. . . . 
For example, what connection was there 
between the one fact that Captain Rich¬ 
ardson had seen a fat man run. out of the 
O’Fallon cottage, wiping his bloody hands 
on a handkerchief, and the other fact that 
Norval’s dagger had been used for the 
crime? Also, how did either of these 
things apply to Brian O’Fallon's delirious 
mumbling about the artist? 
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It was at this point in my gloomy mus- 
ings that I heard steps behind me; and 
turning, I faced Ruth O’Fallon. 

For a moment she did not speak; then, 
in a low, strained voice, she began. 

“Mr. Cort—” 

I said, “Yes?” 

“I—I came out here because I saw you 
go out. I wanted to—talk to you—alone.” 

I waited. 

“It’s something I don’t want to say 
to the police,” she went on, her tones 
hushed, strained. She had opened her 
eyes now and was staring deep into the 
night. Her brows were drawn together 
tightly. “It’s about—Charles Nerval!” 

“What about him?” I asked quietly. 

“Please don’t—don’t misunderstand me. 
I’m not attempting to throw suspicion ©n 
him, really. I like Charles Norval. I like 
him and have always trusted him. But 
—I loved my husband!” 

This time I said nothing. 

“And if I thought Charles had killed 
him—” with an abrupt tautening of her 
tone. She paused. I looked at her quick¬ 
ly. Her countenance had become incred¬ 
ibly hard, uncompromising. She turned 
her head, and our eyes clashed. “Mr. 
Cort,” she said, “if I thought Charles had 
done it, I’d have no more mercy for him 
than for anybody else! That—that’s why 
I want you, as a private detective, to— 
well, I want you to consider Charles!” 

“But my dear Mrs. O’Fallon,” I pro¬ 
tested quietly, “how can you even suspect 
Norval? After all, you and he were to¬ 
gether all afternoon.” 

“That’s just it,” she said. “We 
weren’t!” 

“What!” 

“No 1 We—Charles didn’t tell you the 
whole story when we were inside.” 

I snatched my hands out of my pockets 
and faced her. “What do you mean, Mrs. 
O’Fallon?” 

She said softly: “At three o’clock 


Charles and I went down to the rocks on 
the beach. I sat on a stone, and sudden¬ 
ly he cried that he’d love to sketch me 
exactly as I was—wind-blown, facing the 
gale. I laughed; told him I’d pose. He 
asked if I’d wait till he got his paper and 
crayons. I consented, and he ran home 
for them. He—he was away from me 
about twenty minutes!” 

“And this was after three?” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

"About three thirty, I think—yes. . . . 
Mind, I’m not accusing Charles. In fact, 
I .honestly can’t believe he—he’d have 
done such a thing! He couldn’t conceiv¬ 
ably have had a motive. Still, he was up 
on the dunes alone for twenty minutes. 
I—I don’t want the police to make things 
miserable for him because of that. But— 
well, my head isn’t clear. I’m confused 
by all—all this horror. I had to tell some¬ 
body—and you’re the detective my hus¬ 
band sent for—” 

It was then Charles Norval’s voice 
came to us from the cottage. He was 
calling loudly: “Ruth! Ruth, where are 
you?” 

We looked around. His slim figure 
framed in the illumined door, he was 
peering about anxiously. I caught Mrs. 
O’Fallon’s arm, gently squeezed it. 

“All right,” I whispered. “You’d better 
go back before they start worrying about 
you. You can leave Norval and this whole 
business to me.” 

“Will you tell the police?” 

“Not until I have definite facts—if you 
prefer it that way.” 

I stood very tense, watching her move 
through, the darkness back to the house. 
. . . back to the artist, who ran out in 
relief to meet her. Norval put an arm 
about her and led her back into the 
cottage. 

t'OR perhaps five minutes longer I re- 
A mained there, my mind teeming with 
new possibilities. If it hadn’t been for 
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Captain Richardson’s testimony about the 
unknown man who had attacked him, I'd 
have been ready to bet dollars against 
doughnuts that Charles Norval—for some 
reason not yet ascertained—had been 
responsible for the tragedy on the dunes. 
But there was always Richardson’s story 
to remember. “That fat feller” loomed 
before me spectrally, mocking any theory 
I might invent which did not include him. 

I scowled; was about to stride back to 
the house for another, more searching 
talk with these people. But at that instant 
something happened which halted me— 
and changed the entire course of the case. 

The revolving beam of the light had 
just swung overhead. Briefly it illumi¬ 
nated the beach a hundred feet below me; 
and in that half-second’s glow I thought 
I discerned, far up the line of surf, a 
small boat. 

That startled me. There surely hadn’t 
been a boat in sight when I’d first come 
across these dunes. Or could this glimpse 
have been an illusion? 

I stood still, waiting for another swing 
of the light. Now I knew exactly what 
point to watch, and my eyes strained. 
When the flash came—yes! Perhaps three 
hundred yards away I saw it again, 
clearly! 

Up there the line of seething surf broke 
for a distance of a few hundred feet. 
Later I learned that a sand-bar, flung out 
like a bent arm, formed a miniature cove 
in which it was possible for small boats 
to come ashore without risking demolition 
in the thunderous breakers. And now, in 
this cove, the small dark boat was driving 
its nose upon the beach! 

I hardly realized that I’d snatched my 
automatic from the back pocket of my 
trousers and transferred it to my coat 
pocket—all this while intently watching. 
I knew only that my nerves were sudden¬ 
ly tense, and my chest thudded with a 
queer new agitation. The bluff at my feet 


sloped down precipitously to the beach 
below. By squatting in the sand, balanc¬ 
ing oneself on hands and haunches, it was 
possible to slide down safely enough, like 
a child going down a chute. 

And this I impetuously did. 

Reaching the beach in an awkward, 
falling Jpiddle, I scrambled to my feet. 
Down near the water the sand was hard, 
easy to cross. I ran over it as fast as 
my legs could pound. Occasional flashes 
from the tower revealed the boat—a small 
black launch—now grounded up there. 
Yet I had no glimpse of any man in its 
vicinity. That puzzled me. Mechanically, 
as I neared the craft, I drew the squat 
automatic out of my pocket. 

Fifty feet from the launch I paused 
for a cautious reconnaisance. With the 
gale sweeping against me, as if to drive 
me away from this lone venture, I peered 
about narrowly. Whenever the light 
flashed in my direction, I had a brief, clear 
view of my surroundings. But I saw 
nobody. 

So, presently, I approached the boat. 

T FELT strained, on edge. Whether or 
A not the presence of the launch had any 
relation to the tragedy on the dunes above, 
I couldn’t know. On a night like this, 
however, nothing which seemed unusual 
escaped suspicion. 

At the bow of the boat I stopped. It 
was an eighteen foot craft equipped with 
a small motor; but though I searched its 
hull, I could discover no name. Finally I 
turned from it to study the sand near 
its prow; and—yes, a line of footprints 
led across the hard surface toward the 
dunes! 

The footprints of a man who took short, 
heavy strides. . . . Every flash of the 
light revealed them distinctly. They led 
straight to the bluffs. I thought grimly: 
“Whoever he is, he’s climbed up to the 
dunes by this time. If I can follow his 
prints—" 
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I did. That is, I followed them almost 
to the bluffs. There the trail became less 
discernible. 

Though O’Fallon’s flashlight was still 
in my pocket, I preferred not to use it. 
It would simply have revealed me to any¬ 
one glancing back from above. So I 
trusted for guidance to the intermitted 
flashes from the tower; moved ahead 
rapidly enough, with my head lowered 
and my eyes searching. Until— 

It happened so suddenly that I had no 
time even to draw a startled breath. 

Somebody leaped up from behind one 
of those sand mounds! 

He sprang to view at my left, like a 
phantom rising out of nowhere. I whirled 
toward him, wide-eyed. Instinctively I 
jerked up my automatic. I had a blurred 
impression of a dark, crouching bulk that 
lunged at me. Its face was completely 
obscured by the peak of a seaman’s cap 
and an upturned collar. I realized only 
that this man was swinging something at 
my head 1 

I dodged wildly. My automatic crashed, 
spat fire. 

At the same time something cracked 
viciously on my skull, just above the left 
ear. Wincing, I saw a galaxy of explosive 
flames that dimmed even the light at High 
Point. I staggered s'ideways, my eyes shut 
in agony. The automatic in my hand in¬ 
effectively banged again. Crazily I pitched 
into the sand, squirmed like a lizard—and 
then a flood of utter blackness rushed over 
my senses. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

Chief Batson In Charge 

*TVHE first words to impinge on my con- 
A sciousness were, “He’ll be all right in 
a few minutes.” They issued sharply from 
Doctor Whitby. When I finally opened 
dazed eyes I found myself lying on my 
back in the sand, with four men grouped 


about me. The rugged Chief Batson was 
there with one of his two uniformed men; 
Charles Norval was holding a red lantern 
over me—his own handsome face flushed 
demonishly as a result; and the physician 
knelt at my side. Of its own accord my 
glance at once darted toward the water, 
just as the beam of the High Point Light¬ 
house passed overhead. 

The launch was gone! 

With a groan, I struggled up to a sit¬ 
ting posture. 

“What happened?” Batson was de¬ 
manding. 

I looked up at him. “Did—did you see 
a launch out there?” I countered huskily. 

“A launch? No. But there are foot¬ 
prints leading this way from the water. 
What’s it all about, Cort?” 

So, with one hand pressed to the ach¬ 
ing bump on the side of my head, I told 
him; spoke with bitterness I couldn’t sup¬ 
press. They all listened in amazement. 

“We heard your shots,” Batson in¬ 
formed me. “Just managed to catch them 
on the wind. By the time we located you, 
though, there wasn’t another soul around. 
Did you have a good look at that feller 
from the boat?” 

“No-o.” 

“But you must have seen him!” Norval 
protested. 

“Just a glimpse. I think he was short 
and stocky. And he wore a sailor’s cap 
and a pea-jacket.” 

“Any identification on the boat?” Bat¬ 
son pressed. 

“No, none at all.” 

Now the doctor interrupted: “I think 
the wisest thing to do is get Mr. Cort 
back to the cottage .... Feel strong 
enough to climb a trail up the bluffs?” 
he asked me. 

Without speaking I nodded and forced 
myself unsteadily to my feet. They helped 
me. I was still dizzy, but it wasn’t of my 
bruised head I thought. It was of the 
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unknown man I’d allowed to escape me. 
He must have spied me as I came running 
along the beach; and he had probably 
awaited my arrival—with a cudgel of 
driftwood for a weapon with which to 
greet me. 

“God!” groaned Norval at my side. 
“What a night!” 

But the night had only begun .... 

T>Y eleven o’clock the only ones left 
at the lonely O'Fallon cottage were 
Chief Batson, one of his men, and myself. 
The living room, though still stained with 
blood, was hushed now. A few fresh logs 
blazed warmly in its hearth. 

Two hours ago Ruth O’Fallon had 
whispered that she couldn’t endure an¬ 
other night on these dreadful dunes; she 
had cried it would drive her mad to re¬ 
main here, where her husband had been 
stabbed to death. So, escorted by a police¬ 
man, she had gone to a Truro hotel; and 
Norval, too, had decided that the town 
would be safer with an unknown mur¬ 
derer at large out here. As for the body 
of the playwright, it had been taken off 
to Truro, too, in the charge of Doctor 
Whitby. Batson had previously sent for 
more men and a stretcher, and the corpse 
had silently been borne off across the 
sands. The last of the crowd to depart 
had been Mike Colona and Captain Rich¬ 
ardson. They wait reluctantly, feeling 
there was no further assistance they could 
offer. 

So now Chief Batson and I were alone 
in the living room. His deputy, a fellow 
named Haight, was prodding about in a 
back chamber. We had just completed a 
search among O’Fatlon’s papers, on the 
slim hope of discovering some new clue 
among them. But the quest had been 
futile. 

Batson - moved thoughtfully to the fire, 
and turned his back to it. For a while he 
stood silent, frowning down at the glow¬ 


ing tip of his cigarette. From outside 
came the incessant roar of the breakers, 
but here we heard only the crackle of the 
blazing logs. Presently he muttered: 

“I—I’m kind of glad to have a detec¬ 
tive with me, I don’t mind telling you. 
Reckon you’ve handled murder cases be¬ 
fore, haven’t you?” 

“One or two,” I admitted with a dry 
smile. 

“Well, then, maybe the smell of blood 
doesn’t sort of —of confuse you, the way 
it did to me when I first walked into this 
place. And maybe you’ve got some— 
ideas—” 

It was evident enough that he was in¬ 
viting me to talk; to air any notions I 
might have. I flung my cigarette into the 
fire and complied briskly enough. “I 
wish,” I began, “I could see these threat¬ 
ening letters.” 

“They’re over at my office. You can 
have a look at them when we get back 
to town. I collected the whole bunch— 
front O’Fallon, Richardson, and Norval.” 

“Anybody else get them?” 

“Nope.” 

“And they simply warned those three 
men to leave the dunes?" 

“That’s right.” 

A MOMENT I stared into the hearth, 
then asked: “How are they written? 
Worded ? I mean, do they seem to be the 
work of somebody with education?” 

“If you mean are there misspellings,” 
Batson answered, “no. They’re all right 
that way. But you won’t get much from 
the writing. They’re all printed in pencil, 
and I’d say the man used his left hand so’s 
his printing would show even less about 
the way he usually writes.” 

“Well,” I suggested, “suppose we look 
at the case, then, from the point of view 
those letters indicate. Somebody, it seems, 
was damned anxious to get Richardson, 
O’Fallon, and Norval off these dunes. 
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What’s the answer? Somebody probably 
wanted to do something up here which 
he didn’t want anybody to witness!” 

“Reckon that’s logical enough, yes,” 
Batson agreed. “But what sort of busi¬ 
ness—” 

“Add to that,” I drove on quietly, “the 
fact that a boat came ashore and left 
again tonight in a manner which was, to 
put it mildly, highly suspicious. Why did 
that boat come? .... I have an idea, 
Chief, that somebody is trying to land 
contraband stuff on this beach! Smugglers 
who didn’t want anybody around to wit¬ 
ness what they did!” 

Chief Batson looked at me keenly. He 
exhibited no surprise, but the lines of his 
countenance hardened. 

“You know, Cort,” he muttered softly, 
“the same sort of idea has been rattling 
around in my head, too. I think we’ve 
got our hands on something solid. I also 
believe that if we’re right, those smug¬ 
glers must have a sort of agent in this 
part of the country. He’d be the feller 
who wrote the letters to the men on the 
dunes. He’d also be the murderer, may¬ 
be ; the fat man Richardson spotted. And 
his letters came from Provincetown— 
which is only eight miles from here!” 

“Smuggling,” I said pointedly, “is a 
case for the Coast Guard, isn’t it?” 

“Yep. They’ve got a station four miles 
up the beach. I’ll notify ’em soon as I 
get back to town. Meanwhile—” He 
turned, dropped the stub of his cigarette 
into the flames, then peered at me again. 
“Meanwhile, though,” he added tightly, 
“we mustn’t forget or overlook the other 
angles of this case. Norval, I mean. His 
end of it.” 

I nodded. 

“From what I’ve been able to see and 
pick up,” Batson continued in a signifi¬ 
cant tone, "this artist feller has been 
chasing around plenty after O’Fallon’s 
young wife. And—well, you can’t be sure 


of what he might have done. There’s the 
big fact that his dagger killed O’Fallon! 
And there’s the fact that he tried to hide 
his dagger in the sand—” 

"Which,” I cut in, “is in his favor. 
Chief.” 

“Eh?” 

“Absolutely. It seems to me that if 
he’d murdered O’Fallon, he would have 
taken the dagger away with him origi¬ 
nally, immediately after the crime.” 

That brought a dissatisfied grunt from 
Chief Batson. He scowled down at his 
fingers for a time, studying them with 
a kind of cold hostility. At last he wagged 
his head. 

“Well, that stands to Teason, I guess,” 
he conceded a little sullenly. 

At that instant Haight, the lanky police¬ 
man who’d been prodding about the bed¬ 
chamber, suddenly burst into the room. 
His eyes were strangely excited, and he 
was pointing a long, bony finger at a 
window. In low, rushing tones he urged: 
“Look, Chief! Out there! Those 
lights—” 

Even before he completed the phrase, 
both Batson and I had sprung to the 
window. Haight’s very agitation com¬ 
pelled speed. Together we squinted put 
into the darkness. An instant I could see 
nothing but the vast, blinding blackness 
that overlay the Atlantic. It was like 
staring against a wall. 

But of a sudden I spied what Haight 
had spied first—and held my breath at 
the sight. 

T)ERHAPS a half mile out at sea a red 
-*■ light was rising and falling, rising 
and falling .... It paused a second, then 
moved from left to right and back, twice. 
Finally it abruptly disappeared, and we 
could see nothing .... 

“By thunder!” whispered Chief Batson 
in a tense, husky voice. “That’s some kind 
of—of signal!” 
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We stood rigid, bending over the sill 
like gargoyles. A thing of this sort, oc¬ 
curring immediately after our discussion 
of smugglers, had a constricting, exciting 
effect on both of us. As we watched, the 
signal was repeated; and I seized the 
chief’s arm fiercely. 

“Come on!” I flung out. “They must 
be signaling to somebody up here! If we 
can catch him we may have the murder¬ 
er!” 

Batson needed no urging. We dashed 
out of the house into the furious gale, 
with Haight behind us. I almost lost my 
hat, catching it as it left my head. From 
the depths of this little sand valley, how¬ 
ever, we could command no view at all 
over tire dunes. So we climbed breathless¬ 
ly, stumbling in our haste, to the crest of 
the nearest dune. 

There we halted. Batson and I squinted 
southward, in the direction of the High 
Point Lighthouse a mile away. The dunes, 
whenever the beacon revealed them, rolled 
before us like a dark sea filled with mon¬ 
strous waves. Haight, meanwhile, was 
intently studying the beach below and the 
land toward the south. 

But there wasn’t a single answering 
signal—no sort of light at all, in fact— 
to be discovered on the dunes! 

We waited, breathing hard; hardly dar¬ 
ing to voice our increasing disappoint¬ 
ment. Presently, however, Batson grated, 
“Damn it all, we—we’re too late, I think! 
They’ve stopped signaling out there, too!” 

“But there must be some sort of- boat 
out there,” I snapped. “A ship without 
lights! If we could get a Coast Guard 
cutter down here quickly with its search¬ 
light—” 

Batson instantly swung to Haight. 

“Listen, Fred!” he ordered. “Get over 
to the lighthouse as fast as you can leg 
it, and phone the Coast Guard!” 

“Right, Chief—” 

“Keep your gun in your hand and your 


eyes open! Understand? No telling whom 
^you’ll bump into on the way!” 

“Right!” 

Haight had already started. The beacon 
flashed our way, and we had a momen¬ 
tary glimpse of his lanky silhouette as it 
darted down hill over the sands. Batson 
called after him: “Bring some men back 
with you! We may need help here on 
the beach!” 

The answering shout was indistinguish¬ 
able; Haight vanished into blackness. 

Left alone on that wind-blown summit, 
with our coats flapping noisily, the chief 
and I resumed the tense vigil. He watched 
the sea and the stretch of land north of 
us. I kept my narrowed eyes fixed south¬ 
ward. Minutes passed. We turned rest¬ 
lessly. Yet we could discern no more 
lights anywhere. I wanted to curse in 
sheer chagrin. 

“It’s no use our hunting anybody over 
these dunes,” rasped Batson. "He’d spot 
us as quick as we could see him, and he’d 
simply duck out of sight” 

I swung toward him, whispering: “Lis¬ 
ten, Chief. The only place a boat can 
safely land around here is in that shel¬ 
tered cove, isn’t it? Where the sand bar 
curves ?” 

"Ye-es—” 

“Then we’d better get down there as 
fast as we can! Maybe our man’ll be on 
hand down there, ready t© meet any in¬ 
coming boat. Let’s go!” 

A ND we went. In truth, we slid down 
the bluffs like a couple of schoolboys, 
twice colliding in the descent and all but 
upsetting each other. At last, however, 
we were safe on the beach. Still watching 
the sea for signals, we strode rapidly 
toward the spot where I'd had my own 
unfortunate encounter a few hours ago. 

As we approached the spot where the 
line of angry surf broke around the shel¬ 
tered inlet, we became cautious. 

Our steps slowed. Our eyes searched 
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more carefully. Only when the beacon 
Swung this way did we have brief views 
of the sands ahead; but, much as we 
strained our eyes, we could see nobody 
near the place. 

At last, directly opposite the cove, we 
stopped. 

“Hell,” muttered Batson, scowling 
about him. “Maybe this whole thing is 
going to end in nothing.” 

“On the contrary,” I snapped. “Chief, 
I think we’re in for a big night." 

“Maybe,” with doubt. 

“Consider this: if we’re right in this 
smuggler theory, we’ve got to remember 
that they’ve been trying to get O'Fallon, 
Norval and Richardson off the dunes for 
almost ten days. Today they could wait 
no longer; so they killed O’Fallon, whose 
cottage is nearest this spot. Also, a man 
came ashore a few hours ago—perhaps to 
make a reconnaissance. It all looks to 
me as if this is the critical night! The 
night on which they’re planning to bring 
cargo ashore! That’s the most logical way 
of explaining all the activity we’ve seen.” 

Batson mumbled something inaudible; 
and lashed out with a note of desperation, 
"If only they can get a Coast Guard cutter 
down here in a hurry! Smuggling, after 
all, is something for them to worry about! 
My job is to keep law and order on land, 
not out in that damned blackness 1 I can’t 
be expected to—” 

At that instant the beacon sent another 
lightning flash over us. At the moment 
I chanced to be peering straight out to sea. 
And as the revolving beam swung on 
toward the horizon, I had a mirage-like 
glimpse of something that made me start ; 
made me grip the chief’s shoulder furi¬ 
ously. 

I pointed; whispered: “Lode! A couple 
of hundred yards straight out! Watch 
when the light comes again!” 

“Eh?” violently. 

“There’s a boat heading this way!” 


CHAPTER SIX 

The Battle On The Beach 

T HAD seen it vividly, unmistakably! 

Following the direction of my finger, 
Chief Batson glared into the night. He 
had to wait for the intermittent flashes 
from the tower in order to see. At the 
first swing of the light he could discover 
nothing at all. But when it passed over us 
again— 

“By George!” he gasped. “Yes! Yes!" 

That time both of us spied it. Not a 
large boat; merely a dory not much bigger 
than a steamer’s lifeboat. Yet, now that 
we could see it every few seconds, we 
soon discovered it was heavily manned. 
It wasn’t using a motor. Propelled by 
four oars on each side, it resembled some 
gigantic dark insect crawling across the 
blade sea. 

Instinctively Chief Batson and I sank 
behind a little hill of sand. We, at any 
rate, had no intention of being revealed 
by the passing flares from the tower. 
Crouching low, we watched over the 
mound as if it were the rampart of a 
trench. 

Suddenly Batson whispered, “I’ll bet 
that thing has an engine! They’re not 
using it because of tee noise!” 

I nodded stiffly. 

“Is it the same boat you saw before?” 
he demanded. 

“No! This one is much larger.” 

“Then the other must have been scout¬ 
ing—” 

“Possibly. Here they come into the 
cove!” 

Batson groaned, “God, I hope Haight 
gets back soon with more men! Lord 
knows what we may be up against here!” 

I turned my head for a swift glance 
along the top of the bluffs. There was 
still no sign of the man for whom the 
signals at sea had been intended. Peer¬ 
ing back at tee cove, I found I could now. 
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discern the outlines of the boat even in 
darkness. It was scarcely fifty yards off 
shore. Batson and I crouched perhaps 
a hundred yards from where it would run 
upon the beach. We could clearly hear the 
clatter and squeak of oars now—sounds 
that pierced even the thunder of surf. 

And then, as the light again illuminated 
that unforgettable scene, Batson hoarsely 
gasped: “It’s people, all right! People! 
Look, will you? Look! There must be 
at least thirty in that dory!” 

Thirty? To me they seemed to be a 
veritable horde. 

“There’s women among ’em, too!” 
burst from the chief. “By heaven, wom¬ 
en!” 

He was right. Distinctly, whenever the 
beam swung overhead, we could now 
make out the individuals in that strange 
boat. Men wearing caps; women with 
shawls over their heads .... All of them 
huddled together, crowded, with huge 
bundles filling whatever gaps there were 
among them .... 

“You—you’d think it was a ship¬ 
wrecked crowd coming ashore!” Batson 
ejaculated. 

“A shipwrecked crowd would show 
lights!” I retorted. “We know they have 
a light to show! And they’d yell—instead 
of sitting so scared!” 

“What do you make of it, anyhow?” 
tensely. “Think this is a crowd of aliens 
they’re trying to smuggle in?” 

“If it isn’t,” I snapped, “I’ll eat a pound 
of sand out of my hat!” 

A LIENS! Immigrants defying immi- 
gration laws, being rowed ashore in 
darkness to this lonely strip of Cape Cod 
coast. Perhaps cars waiting somewhere 
on back roads to bear them away. And 
with an ocean ship hovering a few miles 
off shore until this dory would return to 
it after completing its furtive mission . . . 


The whole thing suddenly seemed appall¬ 
ingly clear! 

We crouched there in the sand, a 
hundred yards from the cove. We felt 
we were securely enough concealed by 
the mound. Our plan for the moment 
was merely to be distant spectators of 
this weird drama. 

And then, with a swish, the dory’s prow 
grated on the beach—and men sprang 
ashore from her. 

Three or four of them first. They 
carried ropes with which they tugged the 
craft farther up on the sands. One man’s 
voice reached us in soft gutturals. He 
was issuing orders. Suddenly the rest of 
the dory’s occupants were tumbling 
ashore. They jumped over the gunwales 
like rats deserting a sinking ship. Men, 
women, young and old, accompanied by 
a jabber of softly clamorous voices. 

And at that instant—Batson and I were 
caught off guard! 

From the center of the dory, where it 
stood mounted, a small but dazzling white 
searchlight shot its beam against the 
dunes! No doubt the thing was intended 
merely to light the way of these people 
in their contemplated scramble up the 
bluffs. But the white glare, sweeping 
along the bluffs, burst full upon us before 
we could dodge behind the mound! 

And there we were—as vividly illumi¬ 
nated as actors under a spotlight! 

“Damn!” croaked Batson. 

For a few seconds both of us were 
utterly blinded. We threw up our arms to 
shield our eyes. We turned away, winced, 
cursed. It was too late to attempt con¬ 
cealment. We had already been spied. 
The light remained fixed on us. Men were 
yelling. Yells of amazement and rage. 

“Steady!” I grated. “From now on it’s 
going to be hell 1” 

I faced the light again, savagely. My 
left hand partly covered my eyes; my 
right kept its grip on the automatic. I 
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expected to see the whole mob dash at 
us. 

To my astonishment, however, they 
were leaping back into the boat! .... 
Screaming. Actually fighting for pre¬ 
cedence in their crazy scramble to regain 
their places in the craft! A sort of panic 
obsessed the whole crowd of them. 

“They can't know how many of us may 
be hidden around here!” I blurted to 
Batson. “For all they can see, this may 
be a trap with fifty men waiting on the 
bluffs! That’s why they’re trying to push 
off again. They—” 

I got no further. 

There was a sharp crack on the beach; 
a jet of red flame! Within four feet of 
me sand flew up in a tiny fountain as a 
bullet Struck the mound. 

“Here it-comes!” Batson panted. 

He raised his own gun and blazed away. 
I could see that two men in the uniforms 
of ship’s officers had left the crowd and 
were boldly running toward us. Both of 
them brandished revolvers. We must have 
been excellent targets in the glare of the 
dory's searchlight. It was only distance 
that saved us, for those two men fired 
at least six shots as they came. 

In answer Batson sent four bullets at 
them; and still they continued their 
charge. 

“It’s them or us, Cort!” he grated. 
“And I’d rather it be theml Come on, 
man—use that gun of yours!” 

T DID. With those two oncoming sea- 

men sending bullets at our heads, I 
think I faced them with a snarl. Certainly 
with no compunctions about shooting. I’d 
simply been waiting for them to come 
closer. I aimed and fired. The Mounties 
had taught me how to handle a gun. Now 
—I watched one of those men stop abrupt¬ 
ly, clutch a hand to his throat, turn about 
crazily on his heels, and sink slowly into 
the sand. 


“That’s showihg ’em!” exclaimed Bat¬ 
son. 

At the sight of his fallen companion, 
the other ship’s officer stopped in bewil¬ 
derment. Stared from the figure on the 
beach to us. I lifted my automatic again, 
ominously. He started back, uttering a 
shrill cry; whirled about and dashed wild¬ 
ly toward the dory. 

Already sailors were pushing it off 
shore. Some of the passehgers had leaped 
out to help. They were still yelling 
hoarsely. They heaved desperately. And 
slowly the boat slid off the beach. 

Of a sudden the great Cyclopian eye of 
the searchlight was shut. We didn’t know 
then that it was one of the chief’s bullets, 
sent after the fleeing officer, that shat¬ 
tered the blazing lamp. The abrupt dark¬ 
ness, now more blinding than ever, found 
us impetuously lunging over our protect¬ 
ing mound of sand. 

“We’ve winged one of ’em, anyhow!” 
gasped Batson. “Maybe we can—” 

The rest I missed in the throbbing ex¬ 
citement. 

Guns in hand, we raced down to the 
very edge of the water. By the time we 
reached it, however, the dory was two 
hundred feet out in the cove. Its oars¬ 
men were pulling madly. A score of voices 
clamored in incoherent, terrified chorus. 

“Let them go!” Batson panted, his 
tones full of fury. “Let them go! The 
Coast Guard will pick up the whole damn 
crew of them 'fore they're a mile off 
shore! Just let them go!” 

As a matter of fact, I’d already ceased 
peering after the dory. My thoughts had 
darted to the sailor who’d collapsed on the 
sand. So I spun around and ran back, 
thinking, “If he’s alive, we may be able 
to force the whole story out of him!” 

But the hope was futile. The man lay 
dead. 

He sprawled face-down in the sand, his 
seaman’s cap still on his head. A revolver 
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lay under his right hand. He had a stub¬ 
by, powerful figure, and when I’d frowned 
at him a while, I said tightly: 

“Chief, I have an idea this is the fellow 
who came ashore in the other boat. He 
seems to be about the same size, anyhow.” 

"Well, then,” grimly muttered Batson, 
“he came ashore just once too often!” 

We were both kneeling beside the dead 
man. Because the dory had already swung 
out beyond the bar into open water, we 
no longer hesitated to use our flashlights. 
I put mine down in the sand, so that its 
beam flared full upon the dead man’s 
face. He had been shot in the chest, just 
below the throat . . • 

“There’s nothing on his uniform,” I 
said tensely, "to indicate the name of his 
ship.” 

“So I see,” Batson drove through 
clenched teeth. “He looks foreign to me, 
though. Italian or Spanish, I’d say .... 
Let’s dig through his pockets.” 

AV/E did. Thoroughly. The trousers 
yielded only a handkerchief, a pack¬ 
age of Egyptian cigarettes, matches, and 
a small box of cartridges. The jacket 
gave us nothing at all—so that, in the 
end, we squatted there in frustration, 
frowning at each other across the body. 

Batson suddenly growled, “Looks like 
we drew a blank.” 

“As far as this man’s identity or that 
of his ship is concerned, yes,” I conceded. 
“But—” I stopped, scowling out to the 
point where the dory had now been ob¬ 
literated by the night. Only when the 
glow of the tower flashed over us could 
the boat with its strange cargo be dis¬ 
cerned at all. After a moment I abruptly 
rose. “Chief,” I snapped softly, “suppose 
we leave this man and his ship to the 
Coast Guard. It’s their job. Ours right 
now is to find the murderer of Brian 
O’Fallon!” 

“Sure, but how—” 


“I have an idea!” 

Instantly Batson was on his feet, his 
eyes narrow. “What idea?” 

“If you’ll come up to the dunes with 
me, I’ll explain as we go! No *6e wasting 
time.” 

“How about him ?” with a quick gesture 
at the body. 

“Nobody’ll touch him here! Besides, 
Haight ought to be back soon to watch. 
Come on. Chief,” I urged, “I think we’ll 
find O’Fallon’s murderer up there!” 

Only a second the police chief hesitated. 
Then, jamming his revolver out of sight, 
he stepped briskly around the seaman’s 
body and strode with me toward the 
bluffs. 

“All right,” he snapped. “If you’ve got 
a definite idea. I’ll play along. Let’s hear 
it!” 

And as we climbed a makeshift, zig-zag 
trail to the dunes, often moving upward 
on hands and knees—I told him what had 
blazed across my mind. 

"As we see the thing now,” I panted, 
“here’s a gang of smugglers trying to 
bring aliens into America and probably 
charging them a few hundred a head for 
the job. There’s a fortune in that sort 
of traffic. It isn’t done haphazard. It’s 
usually carefully planned out. When this 
crowd picked this particular point on the 
coast to land its cargo, they probably 
didn’t choose it by sheer chance. They 
must have studied its possibilities. Why, 
they even knew the exact spot, within 
the shelter of the sand bar, where it would 
be safe to come ashore!” 

“Go on,” the chief pressed. He was at 
my side as we clambered up the steep, 
sandy bluff. His breath was short. 

“When they chose this spot,” I con¬ 
tinued, breathing hard myself, "it seemed 
pretty well deserted—and therefore pretty 
safe. But unexpectedly, two weeks ago, 
both Brian O’Fallon and Charles Norval 
came to the dunes! That meant there 
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might be unanticipated witnesses to the 
landing of the dory; people who might 
rush to the tower and notify the authori¬ 
ties of what they had seen!” 

“But how about—” 

“Wait,” I interrupted. “So far things 
are clear enough, aren’t they? My guess 
now is that they must have had a lookout 
stationed on the dunes. In other words, 
an agent. And this agent, discovering 
that both O’Fallon and Norval had sud¬ 
denly become a menace to the scheme, did 
his best to get them away. He sent those 
threatening letters. They failed. He must 
have become desperate then. Knowing 
that O’Fallon’s cottage was the only one 
which actually commanded a view of the 
cove, knowing that the dory was scheduled 
to come ashore tonight, he killed—" 

“But what about Captain Richardson?” 
Batson gasped. “Do you think he—” 

"Yes, I think he murdered O’Fallon!” 

"But man—Richardson—” 

“Why not?" 

“I’ve known him so—so long! He—” 

“Listen, Chief. Richardson has been 
here five years. He’s poor, judging from 
the shack he lives in. A couple of thou¬ 
sand a year from these smugglers might 
have meant heaven on earth to him! Don’t 
you see?” 

“Y-yes,” Batson panted, wide-eyed. 
“Still--” 

"If he’s been on the dunes five years, 
the smugglers must have known about 
him when they chose this spot. They 
wouldn’t have waited until the last week 
or two to try to get him away. They’d 
have done that long ago, before they 
decided to land here! The very fact that 
they allowed him to remain indicates they 
had no reason to fear him. He was one 
of them! As for the letter he got, that’s 
a trick old as these dimes. He simply in¬ 
cluded himself when he sent the notes, 
to avoid suspicion.” 


TfTE were near the top of the bluffs 
” now. Batson’s eyes were fiery as 
he glared at me over his shoulder. “How 
about ‘the fat feller’?” 

“We have only Richardson’s word for 
that! I think it was a lie.” 

“But he was punched in the mouth! 
You can’t get away from the fact that 
he had a tooth knocked out! Who did 
that, if your theory is right?” 

“O’Fallon, I’d say.” 

“O’Fallon?” 

“Yes. Probably in self defense, just 
as Richardson jabbed the dagger at him. 
And incidentally, Richardson, as well as 
anybody else, could have got that knife 
from Norval’s place. A crude way of 
throwing suspicion on Norval; that was 
all. And the ideas pile up, chief, the more 
we consider them. For example, Richard¬ 
son has an old revolver. That might have 
been the weapon which shattered O’Fal¬ 
lon’s window the other night.” 

Now we were on the dunes. As we 
straightened after the climb, somewhat 
exhausted and breathless, our eyes met. 
Both of us were scowling. I had only 
one thing more to say, and I said it terse¬ 
ly- 

“Look, chief. Didn’t Richardson assert 
he’d seen the fat fellow leave O’Fallon’s 
cottage ? That meant Richardson was near 
the cottage. Why, then, did he drag him¬ 
self all the way to his own shack, after 
being punched? He’s half a mile away. 
Why didn’t he go into O’Fallon’s cottage?, 
... It simply doesn’t make sense! It 
makes his whole story ridiculous!” 

An instant longer Chief Batson peered 
at me. Then he swung around determin- 
ately and led the way toward Captain 
Richardson’s shack. His jaws were rug¬ 
ged. His eyes were fiery. He said only, 
“Come along, Cort!” But that was enough. 

Chief Batson’s mind was possessed of 
a certain Scotch shrewdness which he ex¬ 
hibited to full advantage that night. He 
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must have realized, as we approached the 
tumbledown shack, that our theories were 
not yet buttressed by conclusive proof. 
Yet he was doggedly determined to end 
this case; to make his arrest. Accordingly, 
he attempted strategy. 

As we neared the home of Captain 
Waldo Richardson, the old man himself 
opened the door and peered out at us sus¬ 
piciously. He must have seen our flash¬ 
lights from his window. 

“That you. Chief ?” he called. 

“Yes 1” snapped Batson. He said noth¬ 
ing else until we stood in front of the 
towering, white-bearded patriarch. Then, 
his eyes flaming, he snapped: “Captain, 
we just killed a man down on the beach!” 

“Wh-what?” with a gasp. “Another 
death?” 

"I reckon you saw everything that went 
on from the dunes! No use acting now, 
Captain. The man we shot did a bit of 
tall cursing before he died. He cursed you 
to hell for not answering signals and 
warning that boat away! He didn’t know, 
of course, that you were afraid to signal 
with so many of us on the dunes to watch. 
So he—” 

Well, we didn’t arrest Captain Richard¬ 
son. 

As Batson spoke, the old man sucked 
in a sharp, wild breath. His eyes wid¬ 
ened, and terror suddenly flashed in them. 
He fell back a step, clutching for support 
at the door jamb. At that moment the 
beacon swung our way. Luridly it illum¬ 
inated the bearded face, and that face was 
ghastly. The chief’s strategic thrust had 
struck deep. . . . 

No, we didn’t arrest the captain. For 
suddenly, with a choked cry, he recoiled 
into the shack. The heavy door slammed 
hard in front of us. We sprang against 


it, but the captain had already shot its 
bolt. 

“Richardson!” yelled the chief. “If you 
don’t open—” 

Something that might have been a laugh 
or a sob burst out of the shack. A hoarse, 
trembling voice, scarcely recognizable, an¬ 
swered bitterly. 

“Sorry, Chief! I—I’m a mite too old 
for this kind o’ trouble! I ain’t waiting 
for it!” 

A second later we heard the roar of the 
captain’s ancient revolver—a crash, fol¬ 
lowed by a thud! With an oath, I sprang 
to the window. The interior of the shack 
was dark. But when I stabbed the beam 
of my flashlight into the place, it revealed 
the tall old figure crumpled on the floor. 

And our end of the case was finished. 

TN the morning, after the Coast Guard 

cutter had seized the freighter West- 
lake with its alien cargo eight miles off 
shore, I was in Truro. I had spent an 
hour talking to Mrs. O’Fallon and Nor- 
val; and now, while awaiting the after¬ 
noon train, I wired Brackett at the office. 

O’FALLON MURDERED STOP SEE 

TODAY’S PAPERS FOR DETAILS. 

Apparently Brackett hadn’t yet read 
the account of the night’s drama in the 
news. For, true to form, he instantly 
wired his orders back to me. 

COME HOME STOP THIS IS NOW A 

POLICE CASE STOP DON’T MEDDLE 

IN IT. 

So I sent him one more telegram. It 
said simply— 


I’M LAUGHING. 



MAKING THE GRACE 


W E’VE never counted the daily 
accumulation of stories that reach 
our desk each morning for con¬ 
sideration. Or tried to average up the 
week-after-week inflow of manuscripts to 
determine just how many we do have to 
read before finding enough to build an 
issue of DIME DETECTIVE. 

It would he interesting to do this some 
time—and when we do we’ll let you in on 
the figures. How far they’d reach “if 
piled end to end” and all the other 
statistics. 

Just now, all we can 
say is that they’d make 
a powerful big stack. 

And would contain 
more hundred thou¬ 
sand words than the 
average man uses in 
conversation in a 
whole life time! 

But the really 
prising thing about 
the whole batch of 
them is the fact that a 
considerable percent¬ 
age are not half-bad 
at all. Pretty good in fact. And an even 
greater number are average, so-so yarns 
that just don’t click somehow. Few are 
downright impossible. 

But “pretty good,” and “not half-bad 
at all,” and “average,” and “so-so” are 
just as fatal to their chance with DIME 
DETECTIVE as “downright impossible” 
would have been. It takes a lot more 
than any of those have got to make our 
grade—and we’re increasing the steep¬ 
ness of the angle all the time. 

Now meet a new author who’s just 
climbed to the top in this issue. We’ll 
let him introduce himself. Fred Allhoff— 
spent three restful, undistinguished years at 
college. Thumbed rides around the coun¬ 
try in odd moments. Waited tables in 
restaurants, wheeled kitchen ranges on 
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warehouse hand trucks, sold brushes (about 
three) and dished out tools in a factory. 
Had three newspaper jobs. Quit one of 
them. Voted once in my life. Illegally, 
under the name of Dan Kelly, after sleep¬ 
ing in a flop house on election eve. Got two 
bits and a half pint of whiskey (with a fel¬ 
low reporter) for voting for an Irish coun¬ 
cilman. Two bribers were indicted and 
fined the price of a couple of novelettes. 
The managing editor went into a dance over 
the swell expose. He danced for six months, 
then fired me. I free-lanced, doing fact 
stuff and fiction. The fact stuff sold; the 
fiction didn’t. Got in two years of rewrite 
and editorial work in 
a New York maga¬ 
zine office. 

Wrote one book, but 
it wasn’t mine. I took 
it down on a type¬ 
writer while the au¬ 
thor dictated it. It 
took about five days 
and nights. At three 
o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of the second day, 
the house detective 
pounded an interrup¬ 
tion on the hotel room 
door and announced 
himself. The author 
began looking — and 
you can’t blame him 
—for a fire escape. But the house detective 
merely wanted us to accept another room 
where the typewriter wouldn’t disturb other 
guests. The gentleman who had been look¬ 
ing for a fire escape was Robert Elliott 
Burns. The book was his: “I Am A Fugi¬ 
tive From A Georgia Chain Gang.” 

While in New York in 1931, sold my first 
fiction yarn. The depression created a va¬ 
cancy in the job I’d been holding. Went to 
Florida. Free-lanced. Came back to Ohio. 
Still free-lancing. 

Like Italian spaghetti, movies, cigarettes, 
fishing, books, poker, legit plays, pool. New 
York, tennis, Scotch terriers, burlesque, 
travel, Broadway, airplanes, Miami, editors 
(adv.), checks from editors (more adv.), 
hotels, sleep and things that pour out of bot¬ 
tles. 

Dislike lady sopranoes and rejection slips. 

Married—and successfully. 
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CL Great Social ErilUusovefud 


sa&ssEs 


Now a Doctor has dared to tear away 
**■ ’’ of mystery that hides the facts 

mosexuality. In blunt under¬ 
words he describes the unbe- 
facts, “STRANGE LOVES, A 
Sexual Abnormalities,” by 
Potter, noted authority, is 
. jo weird, so startling, as 
_ civilised world. Dr. Potter says, 
ON EAKTH HAS A CHANCE 
A WOMAN ONCE SHE HAS 
"TD TO ANOTHER WOMAN." 

provocative indictment against 
ilse modesty that has been respon- 
' the growth of these fantastic 
curiosities among 


Dr. Potter tells about the hidden secret 
passions that dominate these women’s 
exotic lives. He talks about the tragic 
duality of the effeminate man—half man 
—half woman. Fearlessly, openly, the 
meaning of many misunderstood sub¬ 
jects is brought under the searchlight of 
truth. Sadism «— Necrophilia—Phallic 
Worship — Sodomy—Pederasty—Tri¬ 
badism—Saphism—Uranism—the nor¬ 
mal man and woman will refuse to be¬ 
lieve that such abnormalities exist and 
have been practiced through the ages. 


ASTONISHING DISCLOSURES 
ABOUT THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS MEN? 

How many of the famous men of history 
were considered “odd”? Socrates, Plato, 
.Caesar, Virgil, Oscar Wilde, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Lord Byron, Tchaikowsky, the 
musician; Walt Whitman, the gentle lov¬ 
able poet; Napoleon—men and women of 
all kinds in all stages of life. 


THE STRANGE EX¬ 
OTIC WORLD OF 
TWILIGHT MEN 
AND WOMEN 


THE THIRD SEX! 
MAN OR WOMAN? 
CAN YOU TELL 
-1 FROM 


This document in book' form contains bewildering 
disclosures and discoveries of a subject that is sel¬ 
dom if ever discussed, that most people know little 
or nothing about—yet one that deserves the 
painstaking and thorough investigation. A 1 
edition has been prepared for ADULTS C 
256 pages, beautifully bound in cloth, printed 01 
paper—for the book lover and collector of r 
teric literature. Reserve a copy of this b 
most startling document of its kind—by mat 
Coupon. 

ROBERT DODSLEY CO. 

110 W. 42nd St, Dept. C-25, New York, N. Y. 
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Jr v ::- WE have: 

GOOD PAYING/ 

WORK for you! 

in n ■ 11 ii r— t i; 



FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE 

FREE FLYING TRAINING 

nd for our b 
a salary whil 


_~ie ARMY AIR CORPS._ 

OF THE ARMY.” Flying Cadets get a t 

one year's training and 250 hours solo -- 

to qualify and apply. Price 20o postpaid. Booklet “V 
THE NAVY” gives same information on Navy Aviation. 
FEDERAL EQUIPM ENT CO., Dept. 16, Deer I 


__“WINGS 

-- -learning, with 

flying. Booklet tells how 
id. Booklet “WINGS OF 


Bow 6c. 

:. ir 


raff statin the fast crowing COMMERCIAL AVIATION INDUSTRY 


ssjasssssBasasp®* 

FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. IB Dsst Purli, t 


DON'T MISS THE 
MARCH ISSUE 


STAR 

WESTERN 

The Big 160 Page Magazine 


2 BIG COMPLETE NOVELS 


By—Ray Nafziger 

and A. H. Carhart 

2 MEATY NOVELETTES 

By—Wallace Norman 

and Forbes Parkiull 

4 WESTERN SHORT 
STORIES 

By—Eugene Butcher 
Robert Mahallay 
D. O. Collins 
and John Pearsol 

ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
NOW! 



Eastern manufacturer, “I find that nearly ail the 
positions commanding a salary of $10,000 or more 
are filled by men whohave studied law/’ Pit yourself 

- ky. - - 


prmes, the law-trainee? man is often preferred — 
the higher executive positions. Many great corpora¬ 
tions—the C. & N. W. Ry., for example, the In¬ 
ternational Paper Co., the Packard Motor Co., the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Con¬ 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—are headed by men of 

legal training. In the smaller corporations or in one 3 ——- ---. —-—-- 

own business, a knowledge of law spells larger success, and "Evidence books free. S 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 381-L 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


home, in your spare time, for larger su< 
siness. Full law course leading to degree of 
shorter Business Law course. LaSalle wil 
you step by step. We furnish all text mater 
including 14-volume Law Library. Low cost, e 
■ ms. Get our valuable 64-page "Law Gun 
. .. . ' e. Send for them now 

CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURLS 


A Very Charming Horticultural Jiovelty 


1 the famous CALIFORNIA 
«nd when removed from A1 '~ 
i bowl, in about ono-half inch 


FIJI. REDWOOD^TREE FOLIAGE and 

FRAGRANCE OF THE WOODS into- 

the water once --- — J *" 

t dry out •*“ *" 


« „«««. ____they do 

AMs., vu» w mm* tho attention they need. You will 
enjoy watching* them grow. As a house plant they A 
'—re no equal. They are extremely hardy and will f 
w for years anywhere. They do not need any s““ 

} ouo illustrated is two y -* 

Tho Burls are graded t 
thickness. The smaP 
loos, weighs about 4 ouu 

next size sells for 50c ~ 

thicker. The next size is still larger and selle for $1.00. 

The Largest size at $1.50 is quite thick and heavy, is O to 8 inches ^ 
about 5 inches thick and averages about J5 pounds in weight. 



'Address orders for all goods on above and on following page to ]OH?iSO}{ SMITH C? CO., Dipt,72 4, Rudne, Wu. 
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Address orders for all goods on above and on previous page to JOHKSOH SMITH & CO., Dept.7 2 4, Racine, Wis, 
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dPTry Some of These Remarkable Seed Novelties "US! 

wSU, FIREFLY PURT .LST-W, 

Fills the Atmosphere with Fragrant Aroma 

"^vine^haa 5 beeia known*: 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 


The Wonder ©fjhe World 

eeks after planting the seed, the plants will 
i. It may not seem possible, but we posi- 



Chines® Fragrant Tree Fern 

“If-”'--" 

ISSKffiJ 


Weather Plant 

NATURE’S WEATHER PROPHET 


parsknt, 3 for 40c. postpaid 

©ROUND ALRSONOS mi 

Amazingly Froliflo—Easily Grown Frees SseS 
^The Ground Almond hag a flav— Xl * 1 “ r/ ~‘ CT 
EXCELLENT, resembling ~ 



aroma, frequently st^ping^rn^arTen^avo^toTatiafyth^^CJ^osTti 

a9 CENTS packet, two packets for 35 CENTS. POSTPAID. JOHNSON «. —, 

' TfeeGreaiWonderberry 


ESSFl_ 

Calabash er Pips Gaards 

_ - A luxuriant and rap! 



Fne d S«eiia,' 15c pkt., 3for 40cl 

Japanese Nsst E|g Gourd 

||;fS? 


^ammof^Peanjts^ 

pry l Smpl^ 1 and6rc»Bding^ r fnt^^tin^Sh^moth , 
ducer? v S ory°proIilic, and the giant nuts have a th?ck, 
heavily ribbed protecting shell.. The plant is very 
attractive the leaves being of odd. shape and 4 
— «»««« shade, tinted through tJ— * 


©CiimbtRg Cucumber 



I iiSitt!lilfiiPili 



Packet, tOc. 3 phis, for 25c, postpaid. 

Umbrella Palm 




culture, for only f5c or throe packets for 4C* postpaid. .... ^_ 

Buiferflfs Own Bush FAMOUS MEXJQAM 
«&§»&£ FiElEFLY PLAMT 

__fHH* rnmgm iH 

cmtuTfIom ‘seed 

■sS-Sarts Asparagus 

;}j$- ^ Sprengeri 



.. fi° °- ‘■“ M W-I? of bloo m, ^olfayd 

novelty/geeds.ISfi^kei, 3 pkia. fcMCc! »"?, cMnUtr. te|3, Hie! 3 pSKc 

SURPRISE FLOWER 6 AR 0 EH 

MAMY BABE AND CURIOUS NOVELTIES « 
fi« A(i!inHaa«A Ad Flowers Assured Throughout the Season 

• grown annuals that bloom very soon after sowing 
iry in their time of blooming. Those who cannot 

MwvSS&S 

. - - -■ 

tmmm 

5«?"loiinson Smith & Co. RACINE, WlS.Bg V£X'2s&% 
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FOLLOW THIS MAN 

nstSfflggg 

-«er~ 


LADIES ONLY! 


DELAYED? 

«s m fersi i < &^.y2LS£ , a 


i DON'T BE GUT 

Until You Try This 
rondorfUl Treatment 

for pile suffering:. If you have piles In 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 2346-A Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


9he &J.S.AIR*CORPS 

£ Takes In this year 600 unmarried men between 

pFL e yrao 2 %iumVa^mtati?g Ve ot th IIo solo hours, in- 

"'"'lln* cross country and night flying; Gives them Special 
forms. Transportation to the FIELD, living Expenses, and 
i each man $75 a month while learning to FLY. PLENTY 
FLYING HERE. The Training costs Absolutely Nothing. 

' t; Information about Uniforms. 
=, ™ nciust Life at the New $10,000,000 
-- Name. Hand postman $1 and postage when 

fTy^S ffi ! Lu^ ta N c?SS ^ 

ves Bldo.. Los Angeles, California 


Rank. Pay, Leave, and A 


± Married Women’s 

“ SECRETS —NO Wt 

l “ J n °^. d< 3 em i.. on °H r n S w s - ?• * 



F compouno ana you il never be without it“An 
orders shipped, rushed same day received, in 

&S,TB3i4MX Ml ^Write W 

Snyder Producta 0 °Co?, t 1434 Wells, Dept? 33-0, Chicago 

BETTER AT 60 

. THAN THEY WERE AT 35 

r'aK'-to'u' &.i y k°e U #2 
places and doing things. Excites 
muscular activity. Keeps your sys¬ 
tem free from the. poisons that slow 

g3 SuA.’V- u°se aC Ri °,h? ra “il 



NO MORE 

WHISKEY DRINKING 


father or friend whi 
your name and addn 
Cincinnati. Ohio, an 


to Dr. J. \ 
iiey win s«] 
oMhis^wc 


rS® 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 

... ... - ’’able. Members everywhere (Men, Wealthy.) B 
nel^wut* for -led C ol 0 ||ADO 


V New Stuff—The 




SAVE 50% 


price 

---j and w_ 

envelope, postage paid by 


DEPT. D-3, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


EPILEPSY-EPILEPTICSI Detroit lady finds 
complete relief for husband. Specialists, home— 

abroad, failed. Nothing to selL AH letters answered. 
Mrs. Geo. Dempster, Apt. 16, 6900 Lafayette Blvd. West, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Be A Detective 

Make Secret investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write NO W to 

GEO. P. D. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Baby For You? 

le*do StX op 1 hS^ 

3 Owens. 1635 Coatee Hoc 



LONESOME? 


.jaMMEUsui ea_ 

--and continuous service. 1 have made thousands of 

Mehappy—why not you! Write for FREE sealed particulars. 
>0BE BOX 808 JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Vim - Vigor - Vitality 

VmiJ^ raV^JmQUl^^ABS 

SFwPaB 


HYGIENE FOR MEN 

Use SANITUBES to prevent infections, but asV 
for the “Genuine,” the original Navy Prophy 
lactic. At all druggists. 

Write for Free Booklet, 

SANITUBE CO. Newport, R.I. 


TILLIE and MAC 

jar* gs»r. 

Life. Adam and Eve. Kip and Alice, Harold Teen aid Whims, 
Toots and Casper, The Gumps, Winnie Winkle, Gus and Gussle, 
BameyGoogle and Spark-Plug, Boob JldNut and Pearl. Tilhe the 
Toiler. Cave-man Love, Chorus Girl Love, Turkish Love, Apacba 
Love, Old Maid's Love, Papa Love. Bailors on Shore, What *v™ 


WndovTwasbS 0 Saw^Maba'and the^l 
Poses airq Huia-Hu' ^—'— 1 

fivaftr" 



























Help Kidneys 

Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


i tiny tubes c 






You have nine mil 

Kidneys which may to____ _ _ _ 

tating drugs. Be careful. If poorly functioning Kidneys 
or Bladder make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg 
Fains, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, Acid¬ 
ity, Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago or Loss of 
Vitality, don’t waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s prescrip¬ 
tion called Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex). Formula in 
every package. Starts w6rk in 16 minutes. Soothes and 
tones raw. Irritated tissues. It is helping millions of 
sufferers and is guaranteed to fix you up to your satis¬ 
faction or money back on return of empty package. 
Cystex is only 75o at all druggists. 


NEW STUFF! 


Winnie Winkle 

For men only. Boss and Bubbles, Fannie Hill, Only a Boy. 
Harold Teen and Lillums, Farmer’s Daughter, Papa and 
Mama, The French Stenographer. The Vampire. The End 
of Helen. What Tommy Saw Under the Parlor Door. 
Twelve Gay Love Letters (Bead Two Ways), Gay Life In 
Paris, also SO Bare and Daring French-type pictures 
(KintJ Men Like), Also 60 Montmarte-type pictures of 
beautiful girls In thrilling, snappy, artistic poses with 
their lellcW We fill orders the same day we receive them. 
AU for only <1.00, Send cash, stamps or money order. 


IMPERIAL NOVELTY CO. 

125 FIFTH AVENUE _NEW YORK CITY 



COMPOUND (a Periodic 
J Regulator) double strength. Often relieves un- 
_ f natural irregularities, discouraging cases of long 

ly recommended and used by thousands of women 
iuf relief. We guarantee to ship orders same day 
received in plain wrapper, sealed. Send $2.00 box double 
Strength. S for $5.00. Triple strength $5.00. Trial size 25a Don't 

nfo.^ferLcTp»-iT4^.^y^ 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

Qaick Belief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied. 

If you suffer from High Blood Pressure, dizziness, ring- 


_—,_c stroke, to demonstrate Dr. Hayes’ prescription 

we wfflsend you postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on afcsolv-’- 
FREE TRIAL While it is non-specific, many oases report rem 

ably quick relief nish and nonaal sleep reti_, 

within 3 days. Contains no salts, physics, opiates or dops. Safe 
with any diet. PAY NOTHING TOLES8 GREATLY IMPROVED, 
Then send $1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write Dr, 
Hayes Acs’n , 3136 Coatee, Kansas City. Mo. 




en/Stimulafe Energy,Pep, 
Ph ysical Powers? 


Regain Lost Vitality This Easy Way! 


naturally full of pep. vigor and energy. Thousands of m 
kL VIGOR TABS. Why not you? Send for a box today. Regular Large eize 
treatment)only $1.95. THREE BOXES $5.00. SUPEB-STRENGTH only $2.95. 
TWO BOXES $5.00. Send Cash or Money Order. C.O.D. 15c extra. ORDER NOW! 

Doral Distributors, Inc., Dept. C-17,303 West 42nd St„ New York City 
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/WAYwith false modesty! At last a tam- 
A OUS doctor has told all the scents of 
tea in frank, daring language. No prudish 
beating about the bush, no veiled hints, 

■but TRUTH, blazing through 576 pages 
•WS’STSi« WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 
the world... know how to hold your (SRfJfSSjUfJJlIS, Hentta Antae* eW Meld 
loved one... don’t glean half-truths from ,.e» siev.rv el Weoen 

unreliable sources... let Dr. H. H. Rubio Inttmot. Ftnlalne HvsUae Ui.ntloU el Hess* 
eeU you wbal to do and bom to do It. SKf'cSl^l n.U?0%mo 

MORE THAN 100 VIVID PICTURES Knowledge is the-basiffif «he perfect. 

The 106 illustrations leave nothing to ““»<£“£ L ve ,‘uSieht P "“end imon"ce' 
«me’?^sicil 0 mismatine' h °know uThat ^ ear and dan S« today ijEsney back at once 
SdS Sn^w^r^ht STEM'S «TO» are —-oLmv satisfied, 
torturing results of ignorance. 

Everything pertaining to sex is discussed 
In daring language. All the things you 
lhave wanted to know about your sex life, 

Information about which other books only 
vaguely hint, is yours at 1--* 

Some will be offended 
frankness of this book at 
(rations, but the world h; 
use for prudery and false 


smpletely satisfied! 

5 76 DAfilNG PAGES 

106 VIVID 
PICTURES 


There is no lofiget any need to pay the 
awful price far one moment of blits. Read 
the scientific pathological facts told SO 
bravely by Dr. Rubin. The chapters on 
venereal disease are alone worth the pike 


Dept. 380 1270 Sixth Aye., New York, N.Y 
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Birth 

,'Sta Hannan/ and Euatolst" 


Please send me FREE booklet in plain 
wrapper, describing in complete detail 


wrapper, describing in complete detail 
the contents of your book' Sex Harmony 


sad Eugenics. 
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Give me your measure and 
I’ll PROVE You Can Have 
a Body like Mine! 

^ N 


I ’LL give you PROOF in 7 DAYS that I can 
turn you, too, into a man of might and 
muscle. Let me prove that I can put layers 
of smooth, supple, powerful muscles all over your 
body. 


NOTE: No other 

Physical Instructor 
in the World has 
ever DARED make 
such an offer! 


ins 


betow. 











STOPyoupRupture 

Worries/’ 


Learn About My Perfected 
Unique Rupture Invention! 

Why worry and suffer with that rup¬ 
ture any longer ? Learn now about my 
perfected rupture invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort, and happiness 
to thousands by assisting Nature in re¬ 
lieving and curing many cases of re¬ 
ducible hernia! You can imagine how 
happy these thousands of rupture suf¬ 
ferers were when they -Wrote me to 
report relief, comfort and cures! How 
would YOU like to be able to feel 
that same happiness—to sit down and 
write me such a message—a few months 
from today l Hurry —send coupon 
quick for Free Rupture Book, PROOF 
of results and invention revelation! 

Mysterious-Acting Device 
Binds and Draws the Broken 
Parts Together as You Would 
a Broken Limb! 

Surprisingly — continually — my 
fected Automatic Air Cushions d..... 
the broken parts together allowing 
Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into 
action! All the while you should 




My invention is never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Beware of imitations! 
You can get it only from my U. S. 
factories or from my 33 foreign 
offices! And I’ll send it to you on trial. 
If you don’t like it — if it doesn’t 
“work”—it costs you NOTHING. 
But don’t buy how. Get the facts 
about it FIRST! Write me today. I’ll 
answer in plain, sealed envelope 
with amazing information free. Stop 
Your RuptureWorries; send coupon! 

. Mall Coupon Quick 

y for FREE Rupture Revelations 















